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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE process by which the United 

States is preparing to link its for- 

tunes with those of Europe may be 

a gradual one; it is nevertheless 

sure. The Presidential tickets now 
in the field suggest an extension of the 
American horizon. Mr. Davis served as an 
Ambassador to Great Britain at a time when 
that experience was especially valuable in the 
education of an American statesman, and 
Mr. Dawes has taken the lead in the for- 
mation of the plan for the rehabilitation of 
Europe. The Democratic platform pledges 
the party to positive effort in this indispens- 
able work. 

By all odds the most important develop- 
ment is the appearance of Mr. Hughes at the 
Pilgrims’ dinner in London. His protesta- 
tion that he spoke in his personal capacity, 
followed by a speech that virtually pledged the 
United States to give assistance in the econo- 
mic recovery of Europe, was somewhat mys- 
tifying, but the mere fact that Mr. Hughes 
spoke on this subject in London was in itself 
almost a sensational departure from precedent. 
When Mr. Balfour visited the United States in 
1917, it was the first time that a British states- 
man, in his term of office, had come to the 
United States. Visits of this kind appear to be 
the best possible means of cementing cordial 
relations between the two countries. In the 
last seven years, such visits have been numer- 


ous; but the Secretary of State’s London ad-’ 


dress marks a wholesome innovation. 
Mr. Hughes gave in succinct form the rea- 


son why this country, officially or unofficially, 
must must do everything in its power for 
the materialization of the Dawes Report. 
Chaos would follow its rejection. The rea- 
son is of that blunt and practical nature that 
inevitably makes it conclusive to the Ameri- 
can character. Indeed, the consequences of 
the rejection of the Dawes Report would be 
so appalling that the mind hesitates to con- 
template them. The committee’s recommen- 
dations represent the last effort to solve the 
problem created by the War in the way of 
peace and justice. If they fail, then Europe 
must be left to settle its troubles according to 
its own devices. The Versailles Treaty, the 
Dawes Report, and all the other rational- 
istic efforts to readjust the situation would 
go into the discard and everything would 
be left to the arbitrament of force. Then 
the Continent would be given over indefi- 
nitely to war and rapine. 

Mr. Hughes has not pledged the active as- 
sistance of the American Government. He 
has, however, promised the help of the 
American people. He took pains to explain 
that the influence of the United States is not 
necessarily exerted through its official ma- 
chine. American public opinion, working 


through the press, American finance, working 
through private but enormously resourceful 
agencies, American philanthropy—these forces 
can wield as potent an influence in’ the up- 
building of Europe as Washington itself. 
That they will presently assume this new re- 
sponsibility is inevitable. 











460 A Creditable and Representative Gathering 


A Convention Unbossed 


r “HE Democratic National Convention 
at New York has aroused much un- 
favorable criticism. It has been at- 

tacked even by that powerful weapon, ridi- 

cule. It was deadlocked for two weeks and 
took 103 ballots; naturally these facts supply 
arguments to those who believe that the bal- 
loting of a national convention is an undig- 
nified method of choosing a Presidential can- 
didate. The behavior of the galleries, in this 
instance of an unusually rowdy-like charac- 
ter, gave stronger point to such an argument. 

Yet in many ways the Democratic Conven- 
tion was a most creditable gathering. It was 
certainly representative of the American citi- 
zenry. In character and intelligence the 
average of the delegates was high. Especially 
notable was the fact that nearly one third 
were women. Not less significant was that 
these women voters made the best speeches of 
the convention. Seldom has a_ political 
gathering listened to an address more graceful 
and polished than that of Mrs. Izetta Jewell 
Brown seconding Mr. Davis’s nomination. 

The feature that has caused the most 
unfavorable comment—the convention’s 
record-breaking length—was, properly inter- 
preted, the most creditable thing about it. It 
signified that the gathering, vulgar and weari- 
some though it may have been in many ways, 
was unbossed. Its every action was the free 
expression of the delegates. The religious 
issue injected was deplorable, yet there was a 
certain consolation in thé fact that it gave rise 
to something almost unprecedented in as- 
semblages of this kind—a genuine debate. 
Not since 1896, when free silver and the gold 
standard formed the subject of an excited 
discussion, has a political convention heard 
an argument so stirring and so interesting as 
that precipitated in early July by the Ku 
Klux Klan controversy. The repeated ballot- 
ings for candidates was another expression 
of independence in the rank and file. 

Four years ago, at Chicago, a much 
criticized group of party bosses gathered in a 
hotel room at two o'clock in the morning, 
and selected Mr. Harding as the Republican 
nominee. In this way the “deadlock” was 
broken after a comparatively few ballots. 
There were no “leaders” to break the deadlock 
in New York, and this may have given the pro- 
ceedings a certain grotesque character, but at 


least it demonstrated that the convention was 
not “boss ruled.”’ What it lost in dignity, it 
therefore gained in good citizenship. 


The Deadlock Justified 


HE advantage of the deadlock only 

appeared, however, when the candi- 

date was chosen. After the retirement 
of Mr. McAdoo and Governor Smith, the 
delegates acted quickly in nominating Mr. 
John W. Davis. It is improbable that it 
could have made this choice in the first two 
or three days. The period of balloting was a 
long period of travail. It possessed an incal- 
culable educational advantage. It brought 
before the delegates, in a way that a thousand 
keynote speeches could never have done, the 
problems and the dangers facing the Demo- 
cratic party. It displayed to the open sun- 
light the divisions that threatened to split an 
historic organization into a thousand frag- 
ments. The ultimate lesson the delegates 
learned was the need of cohesion and of sacri- 
fice. As the tiresome proceedings approached 
the critical hour when the two leading con- 
testants must withdraw, one truth became 
apparent; that the Democratic party needed 
its strongest possible candidate, that this can- 
didate must not be the favorite of any one 
faction, or exclusively embody the ideas of 
one section or group, but that he must be the 
man who could unite the several wings, and 
at the same time represent, in the public eye, 
the party’s best intelligence and best tradi- 
tions. The quickness with which the dele- 
gates turned to Mr. Davis showed that the 
lesson had gone home. 

Mr. Davis represented the best and most 
successful traditions of the Democratic party. 
That he was a particularly fit man was gener- 
ally acknowledged long before the convention 
started. Even Mr. Bryan, when denounc- 
ing him as ]. P. Morgan’s lawyer, described 
him as “a man of the highest character” — 
certainly a strange and illogical tribute from 
an opponent who virtually asserted that, if 
elected President, Mr. Davis would betray the 
nation for the benefit of Wall Street! 

For more than a year Mr. Davis’s fitness on 
the grounds of personal dignity, intelligence. 
knowledge of American and foreign problems. 
and high purpose, has been a constant topic of 
conversation and newspaper discussion. His 
public services included two sessions of Con- 
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gress, an unusually successful term as Solicitor- 
General, and an Ambassadorship to Great 
Britain at a particularly critical time. In all 
he had won respect for the remarkable quality 
of his mind. The Supreme Court regarded 
him as one of the most acute and concise and 
comprehensive intelligences that had ever 
appeared before it. 

That this is not a provincial view is attested 
by Mr. Davis’s success in London; here he 
was thrown into daily association with many 
of the finest minds in Europe, and here again 
he was distinguished for keenness, intellectual 
and personal urbanity, and devotion to the 
best interests of a suffering world. It was the 
conviction of official England that Mr. Davis, 
on his return to America, would have a great 
American career; English public men refused 
to believe that the United States would not 
make use of such gifts. Yet Mr. Davis was 
apparently called upon to pay the penalty of 
his endowments. He was by profession a 
lawyer, and must needs make a living by the 
only trade he knew. Great banking houses 
and great corporations brought him their 
legal problems. It was true that the only 
thing they purchased was his legal ability. 
They were not giving large fees for “influence”’ 
or an “‘entrée”’ into high official places; these 
were attributes that Mr. Davisdid not possess. 
Not the slightest question was ever made of 
Mr. Davis’s law practice, on the ethical side; 
the only criticism was that it was extensive 
and successful. Therefore he was hastily dis- 
missed as a Presidental candidate. The re- 
cent New York convention has been called 
unintelligent; yet it certainly had intelligence 
enough to dispose of the sophistry that great 
success in the legal profession, accompanied by 
high principles and the cleanest possible per- 
sonal record, is a reason for excluding a man 
from American public life. The Democratic 
convention that nominated Grover Cleve- 
land, certainly one of the few Democratic suc- 
cesses since the Civil War, did not take this 
view. Mr. Cleveland also was a successful 
lawyer, enjoying a lucrative practice, when 
nominated in 1892; strangely enough, a mem- 
ber of precisely the same law firm to which Mr. 
Davis belongs. 

The Davis nomination is a matter of public 
congratulation for another reason. This will 
be a campaign in which the personal charac- 
ters of the two leading nominees will not 
greatly figure. Both Mr. Coolidge and Mr. 
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Davis are high-grade men. The nation will 
not suffer in the person of the President, 
whichever one goes into the White House 
next March. The debatable matter of the 
campaign will concern itself exclusively with 
principles and public policy. 


Honesty Again a Campaign Issue 


, \HERE is a certain humiliation in the 
political issue that should chiefly 
figure in the present campaign. For 

a hundred and thirty years the Federal 
Government has been pretty free from scandal. 
Occasionally, but at long intervals, unsavory 
facts have come to the front, particularly in 
Grant’s time; on the whole, however, the 
Federal service has brilliantly shone by con- 
trast with many American state and municipal 
governments. In fact the Federal service, at 
the present time, is clean; the vast array of 
department heads, bureau chiefs, and the 
hundreds of thousands of men and women in 
subordinate rank present an army of public 
servants that, for honesty, devotion, self- 
sacrifice, and, in many places, ability and 
skill, has few parallels in any country. One 
has only to think of the scientific achieve- 
ments of the Agricultural Department—the 
envy of European nations—the Public Health 
Service, and the many bureaus of the Labor 
and Commerce Departments, to get this 
great public question in its truthful perspec- 
tive. The American census, in its accuracy 
and its inexhaustible information, is the mar- 
vel of statisticians in all parts of the world. 
No other country has anything approaching it. 
Americans, always quick at self-criticism, 
seldom realize the skill and variety and hon- 
esty with which their Federal Government 
serves them. Corruption in Cabinet officers 
and important bureau chiefs is exceedingly 
rare. 

That is a reason in itself why it is so serious. 
Any attempt to minimize recent revelations 
discloses only lack of right public spirit in the 
person who attempts it. The platform of the 
Republican party fortunately does not make 
this attempt. ‘The sale of influence,” it 
says, “résulting from the holding of public 
office or from association while in public 
office, the use of such influence for private 
gain or advantage is perversion of public 
trust and prejudicial to good government. 
It should be condemned by public opinion 
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and forbidden by law.” The paragraph is 
intended to hit transactions both of the Fall 
and of the McAdoo type, and there is every 
reason why it should. Public opinion has 
rendered judgment on both men. 

But there is another condition which is 
perhaps even worse than the definite acts laid 
at their doors. The state of affairs existing in 
the Attorney-General’s office under Daugherty 
illustrates the worst tendencies in American 
official life. The conflict of politics is now, as 
it has always been, the conflict between two 
conceptions; that which regards public office 
as a matter of public service and that which 
regards it as a means of personal and partisan 
gain. An American in politics must build his 
career upon one of these two ideas. The cheer- 
ful aspect of American public life in the last 
fifty years is the steadv progress made by the 
more high-minded philosophy. Most of the 
Presidents of that period have strengthened 
it, notably Cleveland and Roosevelt. The 
revelation that the old discredited conception 
had obtained control of one of the most power- 
ful Federal departments—the Attorney- 
General’s office, sometimes known as the 
Department of Justice—must necessarily 
play its part in this campaign. Whether 
the particular things alleged to have been done 
by the Jesse Smiths, the Roxy Stinsons, the 
Gaston B. Meanses were true is really not the 
important point. The point is that these 
dubious characters were shown to have close 
official relations or personal associations with 
the Attorney-General’s office. The kind of 
atmosphere that pervaded this high office 
during the Daugherty incumbency was ac- 
curately portrayed. It was the atmosphere 
that has for decades represented everything 
that was degrading in American public life. 
It was the influence that has always meant 
partisanship, spoilsmanship, inefficiency, and 
dishonesty. 

The old familiar issue is therefore once more 
taking foremost place in a Presidential cam- 
paign. The need at Washington is a general 
improvement in the tone of American public 
life. The heaviest accusation brought against 
the last four years of Republican rule is that 
this tone has sensibly been lowered. This 
will unquestionably form the burden of the 
Democratic attack. President Coolidge is 
fortunate in that he was not himself a party 
to the transactions that give ground for this 
criticism. His political history and his known 





character are sufficient evidences that this 
is not the sort of atmosphere which he finds 
congenial. It will therefore be his part, in 
the coming campaign, to show that the 
Republican party repudiates this type of 
politics, and intends, if reélected, to free 
the Administration from all degrading in- 
fluences and to pitch its career in a much 
loftier key. 


The New “Third Party” 


A N INTERESTING and complicating 


feature of the campaign is the move- 

ment popularly known as the third 
party. It is a description which Senator La 
Follette and his associates repudiate. Their 
own description is Conference for Progressive 
Political Action. The distinction, of course, 
is only nominal. The “Conference” has 
nominated candidates for the Presidency and 
Vice-Presidency; it will name electoral tickets 
in many states; it exploits the detailed 
technique of political parties, including noti- 
fication speeches, campaign contributions, 
and the like. If this is not a_ political 
party, it certainly closely resembles one. 
The new development is important from 
two points of view. The more immedi- 
ate one is the influence it may exercise upon 
the fortunes of President Coolidge. The 
more important is the extent to which it rep- 
resents a new and permanent political force 
in the United States. 

The organization of voters of the laboring 
classes into definite party forces has become an 
established fact in most European countries. 
In Great Britain the Labor party is the most 
numerous of all, or at least it possesses the 
largest voting strength in Parliament. It 
does not wield an actual majority, but its 
leader, Ramsay Macdonald, is Prime Minister. 
In France the new Premier, M. Herriott, is 
the representative of similar forces. In Ger- 
many the present Chancellor, Herr Marx, is 
likewise the triumphant tribune of the working 
classes. Clearly the power of the toilers is 
extending its political control in most parts 
of the world. Is the La Follette movement 
merely another manifestation of the same 
phenomenon in the United States? In other 
words, is it likely to increase its control to 
such an extent that the time is not far distant 
when the United States, like Great Britain, 
will have three parties? 
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Labor Not In the La Follette Party 


HE first fact that distinguishes Senator 

La Follette’s organization from the 

British Labor party is that our labor 
unions have no part in it. The strength of 
Ramsay Macdonald’s following is that the 
great mass of British workingmen regularly 
vote its ticket. It is mainly the British labor 
union organized for political action. In the 
convention held at Cleveland, however, 
the American labor unions were _practi- 
cally unrepresented. 

The American Federation of Labor, it is 
true, has endorsed the candidacies of Sena- 
tor La Follette and Senator Wheeler, but at 
the same time it repudiates the suggestion 
that it take part in the formation of a 
third party. The present endorsement is in 
keeping with its long standing policy. Mr. 
Gompers rejects the idea that American voters 
should be organized along social and industrial 
lines—a conception which is typically Euro- 
pean and utterly un-American. He insists 
that labor can obtain its desired ends more 
quickly and more completely by working 
through the Democratic and the Republican 
organizations than by seeking independent 
action in a party of itsown. He points to the 
astonishing improvement in labor conditions 
in a single generation—an improvement in 
all its details accomplished by the assistance 
of the established political forces. 

There are practical reasons against a 
separate labor party, to which Mr. Gompers 
did not call attention. In Great Britain 
practically all working men are labor union 
men. Their transformation into a political 
party is therefore a simple matter. In the 
United States there are about 30,000,000 men 
and women “gainfully employed.” Could 
these, or the majority of them, be so compactly 
amalgamated that they could be used as a 
political force, a new party would rise of pro- 
portions that would appall the old-time leaders. 
But less than one tenth—less than 3,000,000— 
have affiliated with labor unions. If the 
remaining 27,000,000 workers have not shown 
sufficient zeal to join a labor organization it 
is not likely that they will abandon political 
allegiances of a lifetime to join a so-called 
labor party. 

The reason why they have not taken this 
step is also plain. Senator La Follette’s plat- 
form declares that, because the resources of 
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wealth and credit are in the hands of monop- 
olists and manipulators, “life has become a 
desperate struggle for the average man and 
woman.” In certain agricultural districts 
this may be true, but it is unlikely that the 
average workingman will recognize the de- 
scription. Never was the workingman so 
highly paid as now. Never did he live in such 
good houses, wear such good clothing, enjoy 
so many luxuries and comforts, and be able 
to provide such advantages for his children. 
It is because the British workman does not 
enjoy these blessings that he has unanimously 
joined labor unions and the Labor party. 
It is because the American is so fortunate that, 
for the larger part, he has kept out of the 
unions and, from present signs, will show 
little interest in a labor party. 


Socialists and Discontented Farmers 


P “HE leaders of political labor in this 
country are chiefly non-laboring “in- 
tellectuals” and Socialists. Senator 

La Follette’s Progressive Conference draws 
its support from several classes. First are 
the Socialists, under the leadership of Victor 
Berger and Morris Hillquit. Its strength is 
found in the immigrant populations of the 
great cities and its members are mainly Ger- 
mans, Italians, and Russian Jews. At the last 
Presidential election this body cast 919,799 
votes; the leaders claim about a million votes 
this year. Apparently this is a permanently 
organized, though not a numerically strong, 
force in American politics: yet it does not 
grow rapidly. 

A more powerful element is that brought 
into being by agricultural discontent. The 
American farmer is essentially a_ political 
being. His eyes are constantly on Washing- 
ton. Whenever hard times assail him he in- 
variably looks to political action for redress. 
The Granger movement of the ’seventies, the 
Farmers’ Alliance, and the Populist party of 
the ’eighties and ‘nineties, and the Farmer- 
Labor party and Non-Partisan League of the 
present time are all manifestations of this 
political habit. The plight of the farmer at 
the present time is a distressing one and this 
fact probably accounts for such political 
strength as Senator La Follette possesses. 
The history of all farmer parties, however, 
has been that they appear with bad times and 
disappear with prosperity. The American 
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farmer is an industrious patriotic American 
citizen, and has little sympathy with the im- 
ported philosophies of the city-born and alien 
socialist. But he hates a mortgage, and he 
insists—not unnaturally or improperly—on 
obtaining a decent price for his crops. So 
long as his present troubles continue, he can 
be a source of much strength to a leader who, 
like Senator La Follette, promises him redress, 
but he is no more likely to form a permanent 
element in a “Farmer-Labor”’ party than is 
labor itself. 

Senator La Follette is the product of two 
eras in our political history. He goes back 
to the period of “Progressivism”’ that began 
to gather force in 1904 and culminated in a 
formidable third party in 1912—under the 
leadership of Roosevelt. Superimposed on 
this La Follette is the La Follette developed 
by the World War. His platform reflects 
both these characters. His leading plank now 
is the railroad issue as it was before the War. 
Railroad legislation has formed the pabulum 
of his public life from the days when, as Gover- 
nor of Wisconsin, he secured the adoption of a 
railroad commission which became the inspira- 
tion and model for similar bodies in most 
states of the Union. It was his one solid con- 
tribution to our governmental machinery and 
the source of his political strength. The 
fight of a lifetime naturally forms the basis of 
his present campaign. He demands the re- 
peal of the Esch-Cummins Act, and the public 
ownership of railroads. 


This Year’s ‘‘Most Reactionary 
Convention” 


|: THIS he adds—and here his Socialist 
affiliation is apparent—the public 
ownership of water courses and public 
control of all national resources, more specifi- 
cally oil, coal, iron, and timber, “drastic 
legislation for the relief of agriculture,”’ recon- 
struction of the Federal Reserve and the Fed- 
eral farm loan systems, waterways from the 
lakes to the sea—all items obviously intended 
to appease the farmer. Added to these are 
certain demands that are clearly the outcrop- 
pings.of war. Senator La Follette would re- 
enact the excess profits tax, retain the present 
taxes on “swollen incomes,” and create new 
and “rapidly progressive taxes on large in- 
comes and inheritances.” He calls for the re- 
vision of the Versailles Treaty “in accordance 
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with the terms of the Armistice,” and interna- 
tional action to effect economic recovery from 
the effects of the War. “The curtailment of 
the power of the courts in matters of injunc- 
tion” is the restatement of a long-standing 
labor union demand. “The election of Federal 
judges”’ is more a sign of revived Jeffersonian- 
ism than of Socialism. Why the Socialists 
should join this party is, indeed, something of 
a mystery,—for it certainly does not represent 
accredited socialistic doctrine. One of the 
humorous aspects of the Cleveland conven- 
tion was the ejectment of the advanced social- 
ist and communist group, followed by a dec- 
laration from their representatives, W. Z. 
Foster and Charles Ruthenberg, that the 
new movement was the “most reactionary 
political convention held this year.” 

It is therefore difficult to see that the La 
Follette group represents the birth of a third 
party. That it can accomplish certain tem- 
porary results in the present campaign, how- 
ever, is not unlikely. On this exceedingly 
interesting subject the political prophets are 
now busy. The one point on which they 
agree is that Senator La Follette is likely to 
draw a certain number of electoral votes from 
President Coolidge, and a much smaller num- 
ber from Mr. Davis. The regions of agricul- 
tural discontent, in which he is most powerful, 
are for the most part Republican. In Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Senator La Follette apparently already has 
thirty votes practically assured. Beyond 
that, however, everything is conjecture. 
Only the course of the campaign will develop 
his real strength. Hitherto, in his canvasses 
for Presidential delegates and Presidential 
preference endorsements, he has attracted 
little popular following outside of Wisconsin. 
Whether he can manifest such strength this 
time is a question upon which the Presidency 
itself may turn. His “Conference” is not 
something which the old-line -parties can 
safely treat with indifference or contempt. 


The Foolishness of Party Platforms 


widely criticised for vagueness, issue- 
dodging, and an inadequate and even 
dangerous treatment of great public questions. 
More and more does the impossibility of set- 
ting forth the problems of the day in this 
fashion become apparent. More and more 
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are the speeches of acceptance supplanting the 
platform as the official expression of party 
policy. The reason is apparent. Long as the 
party platform frequently is—and both docu- 
ments this year have the conventional length 
—it cannot set forth the merits of the ex- 
tremely complicated matters it discusses. 
The Democratic platform, for example, de- 
nounces the Lausanne Treaty and the general 
policy of the Administration in the Far East. 
It thus disposes of the most intricate of 
modern diplomatic problems—that of the 
Ottoman Empire and its dependencies—in 
half a dozen lines. It is not likely that Mr. 
Davis, after his experience in diplomacy, will 
find this issue so simple. That the Lausanne 
Treaty is an unfortunate and inadequate set- 
tlement of the Turkish problem will be gener- 
ally admitted. But the alternative is clear: 
either the United States can accept this treaty 
or take up arms against Turkey—a proceed- 
ing that would probably precipitate another 
world war. Any one who has the slightest 
understanding of European politics knows 
this; and that is the reason why this statement 
of the case in the Democratic platform sounds 
so foolish. There are other planks in both 
platforms that are similarly absurd. For 
this reason the public will soon forget them. 
The speeches of acceptance, and the discus- 
sions as the campaign progresses, will form the 
basis on which public opinion will be formed. 


The President’s Affliction 


HIS magazine extends its sympathy to 

| President and Mrs. Coolidge on the 
death of their son. The children of 
American Presidents have no official standing. 
The dignified and simple ceremonies that 
marked the funeral again brought to public 
realization the fundamental democracy of the 
United States. The pageantry that accom- 
panies the departure of the scions of European 
royalty were not for Calvin Coolidge, Jr. He 
died, as he had lived, like the millions of other 
stalwart and clean-living boys that make up 
the promise of this nation. The grief visited 
upon the White House was the same that 
afflicts millions of American homes every year. 
By this very fact it brought the President 
closer to the American masses than any 
other event in his official life. The messages 
that reached the President and his wife are 
said to have exceeded in number those inspired 


by any recent happening in the White House, 
—such as the congratulations that follow 
nominations, elections and the like. This 
throws a reassuring light upon the American 
character. Sympathy, especially sympathy 
of this domestic kind, is still a strong, perhaps 
our strongest, emotion. 


Visit of the Prince of Wales 


HE Prince of Wales, even though he 

comes to the United States unofficially, 

will find a cordial welcome. Ameri- 
cans are sometimes ridiculed for the eagerness 
with which they receive the bearers of ancient 
titles, but it is probably not wide of the mark 
to say that this national tendency plays only 
a small part in the American attitude towards 
this young man. The personal qualities that 
have made him such a popular figure in his 
own country have similarly impressed Ameri- 
cans. Good humor, a lack of pomposity, a 
fellow feeling for a man as a man, an interest in 
most forms of human activity, and a sense of 
public responsibility are characteristics as 
much appreciated in the United States as in 
Great Britain. There is no time when they 
were more needed than now. Nor was there 
any time when the stimulation of good inter- 
national relations, not only between the 
United States and Great Britain, but between 
the United States and all countries, was more 
to ‘be desired. Of course matters of state 
have nothing to do with the Prince’s visit. 
He comes in a guise that also appeals to 
Americans—that of a sportsman. But this 
does not mean that his visit will not serve the 
greatest state purpose of all—the promotion 
of international good feeling. 

The Prince of Wales is no longer a child. 
He has just passed his thirtieth year. From 
present appearances his period of apprentice- 
ship to the throne is likely to be a long one. 
The present king is fifty-nine, and not incon- 
ceivably may live as long as did his grand- 
mother. King Edward was sixty when his 
long period of waiting ended. Though 
human affairs are always uncertain, there are 
good chances that the present prince will have 
many years in which to educate himself for 
his ultimate task. The traveling habit— 
traveling not only in his own future realms 
but also in other lands—is one of the most 
profitable methods of preparation. It is 
particularly valuable now that national 
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boundary lines are constantly losing im- 
portance. The Prince of Wales will always 
find the American people ready, with out- 
stretched hands, to do their part in this kind 
of Royal education. 


“Little Mexico” in Northern Cities 


r “HAT all immigration problems have 
not been settled by the Johnson bill is 
evidenced by certain phenomena ap- 

pearing in northwestern cities. The so-called 

“Community Chest” of St. Paul, Minne- 

sota, in the course of a “survey”’ made last 

winter, came upon a new colony, of about 
four hundred men, women, and children—for 
the most part shivering and. destitute charges, 
through the unaccustomed cold months, upon 
several charitable agencies. The members 
were tawny skinned and Spanish speaking, 
bearing certain resemblances to the Indians 
that, a half century ago, roamed the outskirts 
of St. Paul itself. But these aborigines had 

a much nobler ancestry. They were the 

descendants of those Aztecs, Zapotecs, and 

Mayas who fell victims, four hundred years 

ago, to Cortez and the other conquistadores of 

Mexico and Central America. How did they 

find their way from the plains and forests of 

Mexico to this strange climate and even 

stranger people? They formed merely one 

group of a migration that is taking on great 
proportions. The farmers of the Minnesota 

beet fields, in the dearth of other labor, had im- 

ported them for four months’ work, tempting 

them from their more congenial soil with the 
usual American bait—high wages. Many had 
never handled money before, and, like most 

Indians, they spent it foolishly. The result 

was that when the beet season ended, they 

sought hibernation in the poorer sections of 

St. Paul, a considerable number reduced to 

charity for support. The sugar corporations 

that imported them paid their carfare north, 
but made no agreement to transport them 
home. 

From present indications the number of 
Mexicans working in the beet fields of Min- 
nesota this season will be much larger than 
last. Michigan beet farms similarly turn to 
Mexico for their labor supply. Nor is it only 
the agricultural sections of the Mississippi Val- 
ley and the Northwest that import Mexican 
peasants. The influx of Mexicans—mostly 
Indian and mestizo stock—into the United 


States is a phase of the immigration problem 
that must necessarily receive the attention of 
the next Congress. It finds its counterpart in 
the exodus of Negroes from the Southern 
states. Mexicans are found in considerable 
numbers in the Pennsylvania steel districts, 
on the railroads of the Middle West, and, of 
course, in great numbers in all the border 
states. Little is known statistically about 
this influx, some estimates placing it as high as 
200,000 a year. The fact that most of it is 
migratory—laborers hired for the season who 
return home at the end of their work—compli- 
cates the problem, though it is generally ad- 
mitted that the yearly addition of Mexican 
Indians to the permanent American popula- 
tion is large. 

The new “quota” law does not apply to 
the western hemisphere; immigration is still 
free from Canada, Mexico, and South America. 
Of course this situation is intolerable. Yaquis 
and Mayas are less unassimilable than Japan- 
ese and Chinese. They have demonstrated 
little capacity for citizenship in their own 
country and will show even less in this. The 
whole subject of immigration from countries 
not included in the quota law thus becomes 
the most pressing question before the Immi- 
gration Committees of Congress. 





Population Growth: 2,000,000 a Year 


HOSE who believe that the new immi- 

gration laws are likely to have an un- 

fortunate influence upon the American 
population may profitably study the figures 
recently assembled by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research. According to this 
estimate there were 112,800,000 men, women, 
and children in the United States on January 
1, 1924. This means that the American 
population increased practically 2,000,000 in 
1923. In the latter half of the year, accord- 
ing to this computation, we grew 1,122,000 
—probably a greater six months’ growth than 
any recorded in our national history. Immi- 
gration contributed 505,000 and the excess 
of births over deaths 617,000. Without the 
factor of immigration, therefore, it is apparent 
that the United States is increasing to the 
extent of about 1,234,000 a year. 

At this rate, even with the new immigra- 
tion laws, our population by 1930 will reach 
120,000,000; the chances are that it will 
considerably exceed that figure. There is 
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thus no prospect of a shortage of population. 
Our factories will not lack workmen or our 
farms cultivators. The United States is not 
a sterile nation; our birth rate is increasing, 
our death rate is decreasing, and we are thus 
able to protect adequately our future by 
our own natural growth. The recent dis- 
cussion of the immigration problem has dis- 
sipated many misconceptions and given the 
nation a better understanding of the principles 
that regulate the increases 
and the decreases of popu- 
lation. At the basis, the 
matter is purely economic. 
Prosperity means more peo- 
ple, poverty means fewer. 
It is easy to point out what 
may seem inconsistencies 
with this general rule, but 
the fact remains constant 
and may be read in the his- 
tory of any nation. The 
reason France-is a country 
with a stationary popula- 
tion is not that it is morally 
decadent, but that it has 
attained as great a popula- 
tion asit can support. The 
penalty which nature visits 
on any people that violates 
this principle is swift and 
terrible. India and China 
frequently disregard it and 
provide more children than they can sup- 
port; the frightful famines that result are 
merely the correction which natural and 
economic forces apply to the violation of this 
law. In the last few years the United States 
has been extremely prosperous, and the in- 
crease in the population merely reflects that 
prosperity. Our numbers will grow until the 
time arrives when we have exhausted the 
ability to feed more mouths and clothe more 
bodies. That time is still a long distance 
ahead. 

Another fallacy deeply rooted in the popu- 
lar mind is that a new nation is dependent 
on immigration for growth. One of the 
pioneer American economists, General Fran- 
cis A. Walker, pointed out the absurdity of 
this idea more than forty years ago. He 
showed that there was an immediate relation 
between the birth rate of the native stock 
and immigration. Until immigration began 
on a large scale, the birth rate of the “old 
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JUDGE GEORGE W. OLVANY 
The first boss of Tammany, since such 
leadership was instituted, to have studied 


Heis a lawyer of suc- 
cessful practise and a university graduate. 
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stock’’ was high—the large families of New 
England farmers one hundred years ago are 
still a tradition. The importation of great 
quantities of laborers from Europe, however, 
resulted in a decrease in the size of American 
families. That is, instead of depending upon 
the native stock for adding to our population, 
we began depending upon the peasantry of 
Europe. Inevitably the result of the new 
immigration law will be to increase the birth 
rate of those who are now 
here. This will increase in 
accordance with our eco- 
nomic and industrial capac- 
ity to absorb a new popu- 
lation. 


A “White Collar’’ Boss 
for Tammany 


HE election of a new , 

Tammany boss is 

chiefly interesting as 
a political barometer. 
What light does it shed 
upon tne state of political 
morals? That New York 
and other cities tolerating 
unofficial dictatorships of 
this sort obtain precisely 
the kind of government they 
deserve is a familiar criti- 


cism. In the main it is a 
just one. No organization is more respon- 
sive to public opinion than Tammany 
Hall. It frequently “panders to the moral 


sense of the community” as a witty Tam- 
many chieftain once expressed it. To live, 
it must win elections, and to win elections 
it must satisfy the mass electorate on 
which its power is based. That it has en- 
trusted this supreme overlordship to the type 
of men who have become a national reproach 
has not been an encouraging fact to enthu- 
siasts for democracy. Any change in type 
would not indicate any moral reform in 
Tammany itself, for it still exists, as it has 
always existed, for one purpose only. It was 
once eloquently defined as “an organized 
appetite for public office and public plunder,”’ 
and, though methods have been refined, there 
is no reason yet for abandoning this classic 
description. 

The new leader, Judge George W. Olvany, is 
a much more civilized product than were any 
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of his predecessors. He is the first Tammany 
leader, since the institution of Boss-ship, who 
ever. studied Latin or algebra. William M. 
Tweed was by trade a chair maker, and by 
avocation.a volunteer fireman. John Kelly 
was a brick mason. Richard Croker was a 
machinist in a boiler factory, and, in his off 
hours, the leader of a band of plug uglies 
known as the “ Fourth Avenue tunnel gang.” 
He first became a prominent figure when he 
stood a long and famous trial on the charge of 
murder—a charge of which he was acquitted. 
Charles F. Murphy was a horse-car driver 
and saloon keeper. None of these men had 
more than the most elementary education. 

Judge Olvany, however, is a graduate of 
New York University and New York Uni- 
versity Law School. He has been a lawyer of 
successful practice and for several years he 
has served acceptably as a Judge of the Court 
of Special Sessions. The only ripple of op- 
position to his selection was caused by the fact 
that he was not a district leader—not a mem- 
ber of the hierarchy, that is, from which the 
head has always been chosen. Politics, 
therefore, has not been his exclusive appren- 
ticeship for his new and lofty post. No 
scandal attaches to his private or professional 
life. 

In Judge Olvany’s elevation, therefore, 
Tammany has again “pandered to the moral 
sense of the community.” It clearly repre- 
sents a desire to improve the reputation of 
an institution which has an exceedingly hard 
history. It would seem to prove that the 
organization believes that the time has come 
to “turn reputable.” It at least shows a 
realization that it is dealing with a new public 
conscience. It is public testimony, from an 
unquestionably expert source, that this im- 
proved public conscience certainly exists. 
That is the encouraging aspect of the choice. 
Whether Judge Olvany’s election really 
means a change in the essential Tammany 
spirit—which is the spirit of using public office 
for private profit—only events themselves 
will disclose. That Tammany has abandoned 
many of theold crude methods of graft a recent 
article in this magazine made clear. Its 
mechanism now works more subtly and un- 
obtrustively. But its very existence is a 
standing reproach, for it means the existence 
of a private society that assumes to control 
a great city for the benefit of its members. 
Tammany can reform itself, in any real sense 
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of the word, only by committing suicide. It 


serves no legitimate end, and has always ex- 
isted, and still exists, for purposes that make 
impossible honest and efficient government. 


America’s Debt to Blackstone 


HE picture of Lincoln lying in front of 

a log fire and reading Blackstone’s 

“Commentaries” is familiar to the 
most elementary student of American history. 
Blackstone’s book, which originally appeared 
in 1765, has been a recognized text-book in 
law. Further, it exercised a profound in- 
fluence on the formation of our Federal 
Constitution and of American institutions 
generally. 

Yet the greatest constitutional lawyer of 
modern times attacks this classic. The late 
Mr. Dicey admits that it contains much real 
learning about the English form of govern- 
ment, but says that Blackstone followed the 
custom of his time, of “applying old and in- 
applicable terms to new institutions, and 
especially of ascribing in words to a modern 
and constitutional king the whole, and per- 
haps more than the whole, of the powers actu- 
ally possessed and exercised by William the 
Conqueror.” 

Blackstone’s description of the English 
monarch as “our sovereign lord, thus all-per- 
fect and immortal in his kingly capacity” and 
possessed of political omnipotence, is untrue 
as applied to George III, and certainly far 
from the truth as applied to his successors. 
The result of this constant use of expressions 
known to be not strictly true, explains Dicey, 
is that ‘the reader of, say, the First Book of 
Blackstone, can hardly discern the facts of 
the law, with which it is filled, under the 
realities of the language in which these facts 
find expression.” 

Whatever may be its faults, the ““Commen- 
taries” virtually conveyed the common law of 
England to this country and made it the 
foundation of our common and codified law. 
In recognition of this debt, the American Bar 
Association presented to the lawyers of Eng- 
land, during the sessions of the International 
Convention of Lawyers in the Middle Temple 
in July, a heroic statue of Sir William Black- 
stone, by Paul W. Bartlett. The site of the 
statue has not yet been definitely determined, 
but it will probably be either the great hall 
of the Law Courts in London, or just outside, 
















































near the site of the chambers of the great 
jurist. 

Former Attorney-General George W. Wick- 
ersham, who presented the memorial, in the 
name of the association, said that “this pre- 
sentation comes at a moment when Ameri- 
can law is diverging more noticeably from 
British law than ever in the past. This 
divergence, perhaps, is no greater than that 
between any two American states that might 
be selected. Nevertheless, the divergence 
does exist; though we still speak the same 
language juridically. American lawyers read 
British decisions assiduously, and British 
lawyers of standing are well informed about 
American decisions.” 


New Friends for the Classics 


r | “HE assertion by Dean Andrew F. 
West of Princeton University that a 
careful survey had revealed an increas- 

ing popularity of the study of Latin and Greek 
in the high schools was so widely applauded 
in the press and by men of education every- 
where that the only conclusion to be drawn is 
that a study of the classic languages is highly 
beneficial. The testimony for the classics 
comes largely from men who know from ex- 
perience the benefits of the study, no matter 
how much they may have rebelled at it during 
their school and college days. Most of those 
who commented on the results of the survey, 
which was financed by the General Education 
Board, spoke not only of the cultural value of 
the study, but also of the benefits in develop- 
ing the mind—and it was conclusively shown 
in the careful survey that the Latin and Greek 
scholars also led their classes in sciences and 
all the other subjects. 

This new and unexpected popularity of the 
classic languages is a welcome change from 
that new and tenacious modern view that 
only the “‘practical” courses should be taught, 
in other words, only the materialistic. The 
survey and the testimony in its support have 
revealed that the study of the classic languages 
in the long run is the most “practical,” be- 
cause it gives young minds a better founda- 
tion for the education and work of later life. 
Study of the classics, therefore, has its ma- 
terialistic or practical value, as well as its 
undoubted cultural advantages. Chief Jus- 
tice Taft points out a very widely held opinion 
when he says that “‘many of those in authority 
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are beginning to see that a less ambitious 
course of study, including Latin and mathe- 
matics thoroughly taught, makes a much 
better basis for the education of life, even 
though it is not continued through a college 
training, than the superficial smattering of 
many subjects that is now given to high school 
students.”’ 

Study of the classics tends to perfect the use 
of English, not only because of the practice of 
translating from. one language to the other, 
but also because many of the English words 
are derived from Latin or Greek. But, of 
course, that is almost too obvious to mention. 
That is proved now conclusively, however, by 
the long and painstaking study made by 
Dean West and his associates, who will soon 
issue a detailed report of their investigations. 


“Semper Paratus’”’ Adee 


r |e death of Alvey Augustus Adee 
probably brought his name for the first 
time to the attention of millions of 

Americans. Yet Mr. Adee had served in the 
Department of State for fifty-five years, and 
for thirty-eight years had been its Second 
Secretary. The brains that really make 
history sometimes figure little in the history 
books. During Mr. Adee’s incumbency there 
have been several Secretaries of State who 
have acquired a great reputation for wisdom 
and tact in conducting American foreign 
affairs. Among them were Hamilton Fish, 
William M. Evarts, James G. Blaine, Thomas 
F. Bayard, John W. Foster, Richard Olney, 
John Hay, and Elihu Root. That Mr. Adee 
was a tower of strength to all of these men is 
no secret. Most of them openly acknowledged 
the fact, and John Hay in particular, who gave 
his skillful subordinate the title “Semper 
Paratus”’ (always prepared), was ever ready 
in making public his obligations. That Mr. 
Adee was at Hamilton Fish’s elbow during the 
Virginius crisis and that he was personally in 
charge of the Department during the Boxer 
excitement—a time when the American for- 
eign office shone brilliantly, compared with 
its European counterparts—is a sufficient 
evidence of his resourcefulness and skill. 

So far as American foreign policy possesses 
any continuity, Mr. Adee was the man who 
supplied it. He was more than the diplomatic 
formalist. He was an expert, it is true, in 
devising precisely the cablegram of condolence 
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to be sent to a reigning monarch on the death 
of the wife of a second cousin in a minute 
German state, or the exact message of con- 
gratulation on the birth of an heir to the 
throne. It is said that he was the author also 
of most of the Thanksgiving proclamations 
of the last forty years. But Mr. Adee was 
likewise a scholar, a master of modern 
languages, a deep student of history, espe- 
cially diplomatic history, a man who was 
received, by virtue of his own merits, on inti- 
mate and affectionate terms in all the chancel- 
leries of Europe. 

The question is frequently asked how, in 
the face of manifest incompetence and indif- 
ference in many quarters, too frequently in 
political heads, the business of the Government 
is transacted. The case of Mr. Adee is the 
answer. Probably in every important office 
in Washington, as well as state capitals and 
all large cities, is the man “who knows” and 
“who does.” Without this obscure public 
servant, usually working for a pitiful wage and 
receiving no public recognition, the processes 
of administration would come to an end. 

For more than thirty years the great Comp- 
troller’s office of New York City was con- 
ducted, not by the official head, but by a chief 
clerk of whose existence only the newspaper 
reporters were aware. The men whose names 
figured constantly in the public press were 
merely rubber stamps used by this gentleman 
for the transaction of the city’s business. 
This, of course, is inevitable. The thing that 
is not inevitable is that these indispensable 
men should work for such trifling wages. 
Sometimes their abilities attract the attention 
of business men who are only too glad to pay 
them adequate salaries. An enthusiasm and 
a devotion to public business, however, seem 
to be part of the character of these illustrious 
obscure. Nothing can persuade them to 

leave their thankless task. 


Mining Troubles in West Virginia 


HE West Virginia and Kentucky coal 
fields again.-have become the scene of 
sporadic disorders, not on the wide- 
spread scale of the veritable. civil war three 
years ago, but in proportions sufficient to 
show the continued existence of a willingness, 
even a desire, to settle economic disputes with 
dynamite and the rifle. In Kentucky re- 
cently it was necessary to call out some of the 





the Coal Fields 


units of the National Guard to quell disorders; 
at Brady, near Morgantown, West Virginia, 
fighting between mine guards and union 
miners continued for several hours one night 
after an operator had refused to sign a wage 

agreement in accordance with the terms of 

the Jacksonville settlement and had opened 

his mine on a non-union basis. 

The most interesting development in the 
embattled West Virginia fields, however, is 
the suspension of the autonomy of District 
17 of the United Mine Workers of America. 
Rumors of this impending action by the inter- 
national officers were current in West Vir- 
ginia when Carl C. Dickey gathered his facts 
for the series of articles that appeared recently 
in the WorLp’s Work, and for several months 
an international official, Percy Tetloe, has 
been stationed in the offices of District 17 at 
Charleston. Now Mr. Tetloe takes charge 
of the union affairs there under the personal 
direction of President Lewis and the other 
officers of the international union. By this 
action President Lewis takes over control of 
the district from C. F. Keeney, Fred Mooney, 
and the other leaders who have been conspicu- 
ous in union affairs in West Virginia for the 
last ten years and who were acquitted of all 
criminal charges made against them after the 
armed march and its attendant disorders. 

The reason given for the suspension of the 

autonomy of the district is that the inter- 
national union insists that no wage agreements 
shall be signed in any of its jurisdictions which 
do not conform to the Jacksonville contract. 
Under the agreement at Jacksonville, the 
union and the officers of the Central Competi- 
tive Field agreed to continue the peak wage 
scale until 1927. It is doubtless. true that 
other conditions in troublous District 17 lent 
their weight to this major reason for cancelling 
the autonomy of the organization, but these 
reasons, no matter what they are, cannot be so 
important as the probable: result of this 
action. President Lewis and the interna- 
tional officers are now in direct charge in 
West Virginia. They have repeatedly de- 
clared that they do not condone disorders 
initiated by their members. If disorders do 
occur in West Virginia, President Lewis must 
condemn them if he is to remain faithful to his 
many public utterances on the subject of 
violence. 

The union is passing through a critical 
period, oneof the most perilous in its existence. 
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Thousands of miners are idle; both non-union When the House Once: Elected a 
and union operators not covered by agree- 


ments hope to open their mines at wage scales 
below the Central Competitive Field; and the LSEWHERE in this issue Senator La 
public has not responded appreciably to the Follette discusses the possibility of 
plan to buy coal early for winter use. All success for the gospel he has been 
these problems provide embarrassments for preaching many years. He suggests that the 
the sagacious and courageous leadership of political combination which he now leads may 
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hat THE EMBATTLED MINERS 


ent A “whippet ” tank of the Kentucky National Guard as it drops back into a ditch for a running attempt to reach the 
ling top of a slate pile in order to dominate the fighting at Pineville, Kentucky, between the strikers and non-union miners. 
1ese 


e sO the union, but there is little doubt that Presi- 


this dent Lewis will survive the play of politics in the election of a President for the next four 
rna- his own organization. Indirectly he has al- years may be thrown into the House of Rep- 
ein ready performed a notable service for orderly _ resentatives. 
de- procedure by his courageous and victorious Since the passage of the Twelfth Amend- 
ders fight on destructive and pernicious radicalism, ment in 1803, the Constitution provides that, 
-s do and there is hope that in time he may be able _ if no candidate for the Presidency receives a 
must to eradicate violent methods throughout the majority of votes in the electoral college, 
‘0 his industry. Mine guards employed by the (that is, 266 votes out of a possible 531), the 
-t of companies undoubtedly are responsible for House shall by ballot choose the President 
some of the violence, but the reason for their “‘from the persons having the highest numbers 
itical existence is an attitude of mind on the part not exceeding three on the list of those voted 
ence. cf some of the union miners. for as President.’’ Each state casts but one 











find such favor with the masses of voters that 
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vote in this balloting, and ‘‘a majority of all 
the states shall be necessary to a choice.” 

One hundred years ago there was a very 
bitter Presidential contest. Andrew Jack- 
son received a plurality of the popular vote, 
but neither he nor any of the other three 
candidates—John Quincy Adams, Secretary 
of State, William H. Crawford, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and Henry Clay, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives—received a 
majority of votes in the electoral college. 
“Old Hickory” claimed that Clay had sold 
all the votes he controlled to Adams for 
Adams’s promise of the Secretaryship of 
State. This charge was made by a member 
of the House, and Clay first threatened a 
duel, but, when he learned that his calumnia- 
tor was regarded as the best marksman in 
Congress, he demanded a Congressional in- 
vestigation. The investigation succeeded in 
doing nothing except in covering Clay with 
ridicule. 

In accordance with the Constitution, the 
election of the President was thrown into the 
House. State delegations were asked to vote 
for the three candidates who had received the 
greatest number of electoral votes: Jackson, 
Adams, and Crawford. Daniel Webster, 
Representative from New Hampshire, an- 
nounced the result of the first ballot: Adams 
received thirteen votes, Jackson seven, and 
Crawford four. The galleries could not con- 
trol their emotions, and laughter, curses, 
talking, and general commotion greeted Web- 
ster’s report. Speaker Clay finally ordered 
the galleries cleared and the tumult was con- 
siderably lessened. 

Thus Adams was elected President, and he 
made Clay his Secretary of State, which ap- 
peared to substantiate Jackson’s pre-election 
charges and which caused John Randolph to 
comment: “A coalition, unheard of until now, 
of Blifil and Black George, of the Puritan and 
the blackleg.””’ Perhaps more famous was his 
vituperative description of the brilliant Henry 
Clay: ‘Like a rotten mackerel in the moon- 
light, he shines and stinks.” 

And now, after one hundred years, it ap- 
pears not impossible that the election of a 
President may again be thrown into the 
House. In case that materializes, it will be 
the present Congress that will choose the 
chief executive. In the House there are 
twenty-three Republican states and nineteen 
Democratic ones, and so the man who controls 


A Vision Blotted Out — 


the other six state delegations may decide the 
coming election. 

But of this the country may well rest as- 
sured: if the election is thrown into the House, 
it will not follow the excellent example of 
one hundred years ago, of being decided on 
the first ballot. 


Mt. Everest Still Unconquered 


HE story of the attempt of the Mt. 
Everest expedition to reach the top of 
that snow-clad pinnacle of the world 
reads like an allegory, in which man, ever 
hopeful, struggles to reach an ideal that seems 
forever just within the border line of attain- 
ment, offering a perpetual lure to the bold, 
the strong, the courageous. In those simple 
narratives written amidst the perils of 
Everest’s glaciers and blizzards is revealed 
again that dauntless courage which enabled 
the dying Scott in the Antarctic snows to 
write that stoic sentence: “These rough 
notes and our dead bodies must tell the tale.”’ 
It is epic of courage, old but ever new. 

In his narrative of the last days of the ex- 
pedition, printed in this country in the New 
York Times, Colonel Norton, the leader, 
quoted Odell, the geologist, the last man who 
saw the missing Irvine and Mallory as they 
made the final assault on the summit: 

“There was a sudden clearing of the atmos- 
phere, and the entire summit of the ridge and 
the final peak of Everest were unveiled. My 
eyes became fixed on one tiny, black spot, 
silhouetted on a small snow crest beneath a 
rock step in the ridge, and the black spot 
moved. Another black spot became ap- 
parent, and moved up the snow to join the 
other on the crest. The first then approached 
the great rock step and shortly emerged at 
the top.. The second did likewise. Then 
the whole fascinating vision vanished, en- 
veloped in cloud once more.” — 

Like characters in an allegory, Mallory and 
Irvine were struggling toward the snow-clad 
summit, toward the ideal, but they crossed 
beyond the border line of attainment and did 
not return. The guardian blizzards of the 
mountain marshalled their forces and van- 
quished all the resources of man’s intelligence 
and courage. And what must have been the 


thoughts of those two dauntless spirits as they 
climbed onward, ever upward, toward that 
Believing that this expedition 


pinnacle? 
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would succeed, Sir Francis Younghusband, 
former President of the Royal Geographical 
Society, in advance imagined what would be 
the feelings of the heroes as they approached 
the summit: 

“Raised high above the rest of the earth, he 
(man) will feel himself to be in a region of the 
sternest austerity, indeed, but of loftier, purer, 
clearer, and more dazzling radiance further 
stretching the horizon than man has ever 
known before. His vision will be all the more 
intense because he will have won this glory 
for himself by his own unaided efforts. Ever 
after, as man looks upward at Mt. Everest, 
it will not be with a craven sense of his own 
littleness. Beside her he will then be justly 
proud of his own greatness. Supremely lofty 
as she is among mountains, he will know for 
certain that his own spirit can exalt him higher 
still, and he will have nothing but unsullied 
love for his mighty foe.” 

Mallory and Irvine knew the first part 
of that vision, but the fulfillment of the 
last half must be left to other hardy adven- 
turers who will stand upon the experience of 
this expedition. There will be other expedi- 
tions, and Everest will be conquered, or, as Sir 
Francis said before the unfortunate death of 
these two Englishmen: “The doom of Everest 
is sealed and for one simple, one very obvious 
reason: man grows in wisdom and stature, but 
a mountain’s stature is fixed. Man can exalt 
the spirit within him, but a mountain cannot 
add a single cubit to her measure.” 

What, except another attempt, could be 
expected of dauntless men who, thinking of 
Everest’s dangers, started one of their narra- 
tives with the quotation: 


No game was ever worth a rap 
For a rational man to play 
Into which no accident, no mishap, \ 

Could possibly find a way. 


Between the lines of the last narratives 
from Colonel Norton can be read the deter- 
mination of the surviving members of the 
party to make another attempt to reach the 
summit. Man will never be satisfied until his 
foot has trod the crest; victory is inevitable. 

In Colonel Norton’s words: “ How else 
than by such undertakings as polar and 
Everest expeditions is the last flicker of the 
old spirit of adventure and enterprise which 
made the British Empire to be kept alive? 
. We are a persistent people; the re- 
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cent war proves we have a certain genius for 
attaining through failure to success. . 
Sooner or later ‘the torch lit by Mallory and 
Irvine must be carried on to light us to the 
summit.” 


Gray’s Country Churchyard and the 
“Madding Crowd”’ 


T IS nearly one hunded and eighty years 
| since Thomas Gray, under the yew trees of 
the churchyard at Stoke Poges, wrote 
that poem which remains one of the greatest 
elegies. Stoke was a pastoral village then: 
“the lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea’’; 
and here, “far from the madding crowd’s ig- 
noble strife, their sober wishes never learned 
to stray.”” For nearly two centuries “ moping 
owls” held “ancient solitary reign’’ over 
the same unchanged domain. The only thing 
that changed or grew was the churchyard. 

Now all is changing in the once rural vil- 
lage; “the madding crowd”’ is pressing on all 
sides of this hallowed spot where Gray lies 
buried; new houses are rising everywhere, and 
the Times says that “there is danger, in fact, if 
timely measures are not taken to prevent it, 
that the churchyard may cease before long 
to be that of a village and become that 
of a suburb—that is, if houses are ever allowed 
to be built on the pleasant level meadow ad- 
joining it, where at present cattle feed and the 
dignified cenotaph erected to Gray’s memory 
over 100 years ago can be seen and admired 
from a reasonable distance.” 

Those who cherish the great traditions of 
English literature are striving to preserve this 
hallowed spot. It may not be true that Gray 
actually composed the lines of his great elegy 
in this churchyard, but it is certain that it was 
the scene of his musings and that it is the 
churchyard immortalized in his lines. He 
lived just beyond its confines. “Beneath 
thase rugged elms”’ he is buried, and it 1s, 
therefore, holy ground, if literature has the 
power to hallow locality, and, even apart from 


Jiterature, it is a place where building ought 


not to be planned without circumspection. A 
fund of £6,000 is sought, of which a third 
already has been collected; stx of the thirteen 
acres of the meadow around the memorial 
have been bought, and more money is being 
raised to buy the rest of the meadow and to 
repair the church, and especially that “ yonder 
ivy-mantled tower.” 
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It is not likely that Englishmen will permit 
this hallowed spot to vanish before the onrush 
of the “madding crowd”’ even if the straggling 
village is changed into a suburb of the metrop- 
olis. England could desire no better memo- 
rial to Gray than to preserve intact the 
meadows around that grave which the poet 
in his lifetime fancied would be the end of his 
path of glory. 


Abuses in College Athletics 


STRONG condemnation of the pres- 
A ent system of managing college ath- 

letics, and particularly football, has 
been made by the Division of Educational 
Inquiry of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, after a study con- 
ducted among about forty institutions in the 
South in coéperation with a committee from 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States. In general, 
the criticism of extravagance in financing 
college sports, in betting on the results of 
games, and evils connected with the sale of 
tickets mav be directed at all institutions, 
regardless of size or location. 

The investigating committee expressed the 
opinion that “the great and constantly grow- 
ing cost of intercollegiate athletics constitutes 
one of the gravest abuses,” and that harm lies 
not only in the extravagance engendered in un- 
dergraduates but also in the over-exaggeration 
in the mind of the student of the relative im- 
portance of athletics in the general scheme of 
college work. The investigation in the South 
disclosed that “in order to meet this con- 
stantly growing burden, admission to games 
is put as high as the traffic will bear,’’ and 
“that some institutions make substantial 
profits out of the operations of the football 
season.” One of the committee’s suggestions 
for improvement here is that gate receipts be 
eliminated and admission to the games be 
by invitation only. It may be that this 
method would work in the smaller colleges, 
but certainly it would not work with the 
larger intercollegiate games. The athletic 
associations would be deprived of their means 
of income, and who would pay the cost of 
training the teams and supplying the equip- 
ment? The burden doubtless would fall 
eventually upon the students and alumni, 
anyway, and they might as well pay the tax 
in admissions. The “invitations’’ to the big 





Speculation in the Sale of Football Seats 


football games, such as the Yale-Harvard 
contest, would have a monetary value; and 
the evil of speculation in the sale of seats 
would not be eliminated. 

Blame for “many of the demoralizing 
features”’ is laid at the door of the “athletic 
coach, and in particular the football coach,” 
who “sets the standard of the whole system 
of intercollegiate sport.’”’ There, again, the 
criticisms of the survey are applicable more 
to the smaller colleges than to the larger 
universities. One of the suggestions is that 
regular departments of physical education be 
established, headed by a man of professorial 
rank, and it may be pointed out that this 
method already has been adopted in many of 
the larger institutions of the country. An- 
other suggestion is that the football coach 
should be a member of the faculty, employed 
for the full session and elected by the faculty 
or other college authorities, that his salary 
should be paid by the institution, and not by 
alumni or other organizations, and should in 
nowise be contingent on the winning of certain 
critical games. It may be pointed out that 
in most of the larger institutions the football 
coach is of high character and fills a dignified 
place. In some of the smaller colleges this 
is not true, and it is also true that some of 
these coaches in the smaller colleges, often 
with the tacit consent of the college author- 
ities whose desire is to advertise their institu- 
tion, play men whose scholastic standing may 
be open to question. 

It is easier to agree with the committee 
when it says that “the harm done to the 
boy in the high school by the present athletic 
system is greater than that done in the col- 
lege,’’ and when it points out that newspaper 
publicity, betting on games, trips away from 
home, and transfer of high school athletes 
from one school district to another are bad 
influences on youthful minds. Some of those 
abuses in the preparatory schools could be 
eliminated very easily, without removing that 
healthy and laudable desire among the 
younger boys to improve their own physiques 
and to learn to live in a clean manner, so that 
they might “make the teams.” 

It is true, doubtless, that there are many 
abuses in intercollegiate athletics, which the 
committee points out without denying that 
many benefits may be derived from healthy 
competition in sport. The question of the 


effect of athletics upon general scholarship, 
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however, is too old a subject of debate to be 
settled by one survey or one report. That 
would require a national ballot of alumni, 
trustees, and faculties. 


Welcome Invaders 


HE year 1924 is more than likely to 

stand out in the history of sport be- 

cause of the large number of interna- 
tional events which 


voyage across the Atlantic, and Epinard is 
insured for $150,000, but even when they may 
be fully covered by insurance, owners are 
reluctant to jeopardize their great horses. 
Several sportsmen have said recently in 
interviews that they believed the invasion of 
Papyrus, and now that of Epinard, or Spin- 
ach, would show the feasibility of shipping 
valuable horses across the ocean and that 
within a few vears every American racing 
classic would have 





have created new 
records or estab- 
lished precendents. 
It is an Olympic 
year, and it is not 
likely that in many 
Olympics a single 
champion will be 
able to win four 
events, as Nurmi 
did at Colombes; 
moreover, Epinard, 
the French thor- 
oughbred, rated as 
one of the finest and 
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its foreign contend- 
ers. The racing 
purses are so much 
larger in this coun- 
try than in Europe 
that, once a few 
shipments of horses 
have shown that 
there is little danger 
of disabling great 
racers, an invasion 
in large numbers 
will be started. 





A “Golden Age” 





fastest horses ever 
racing in this coun- 


come to America 
with a challenge to 
the best this coun- 
try can produce. 
Then there are the international polo matches 
at Meadow Brook, which brings the Prince of 
Wales to this country on an unofficial visit. 
The only event lacking is an international 
yacht race, and perhaps if Sir Thomas Lipton 
had known earlier that this was to be a banner 
year in international sport, he might have 
obliged America with a challenge in that 
branch. 

An event in itself is the arrival of Epinard— 
his name, in English, is Spinach. Athletic 
contests between teams or individuals from 
different nations are not unusual; men are 
easily transported on trains or ships. With 
horses it is different. An animal that has 
won the victories of Epinard or Papyrus 
becomes more valuable with each victory and 
almost any kind of an accident may happen 
to a nervous horse on boat or train, so that the 
owners of winning throughbreds have been 
reluctant to ship them across the ocean. 
Papyrus was insured for $250,000 on his 


EPINARD 

try or Europe, has The great French four-year-old now in this country. He is 

considered one of the fastest thoroughbreds in Europe and for 

his voyage to the United States was insured for $150,000. 

Judged by the purses that he has won he is for his owner, M. 
Wertheimer, a notably profitable investment. 


HAT Amer- 
ica is ap- 
proaching a 
“golden age’ for 
ambitious youth 
will be welcome 
news to the young graduates of American 
colleges. It was premature to lament the 
passing of the meteoric careers of our pioneer 
days, when great fortunes were created out 
of our natural resources, if we are to believe 
the deductions set forth in a preliminary 
survey of engineering education and American 
industry made by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, which is codperating with 
the Carnegie Foundation and the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Education. 
The last census showed that 41,614,248 
persons were gainfully employed in the United 
States under the supervision of 1,510,129 
administrators, executives, and technical ex- 
perts. If we havea population of 120,000,000 
in 1930, it is estimated that the number of 
persons gainfully employed will be about 50,- 
300,000, and that 1,900,000 administrators 
and executives will be needed, or 400,000 
more than in 1920, to say nothing of the re- 
placements in the old force of supervisors. 








The ‘‘Human Touch’”’ 
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Where are we to get these new executives? 
If 150,000 are graduated by the technical 
schools ‘and colleges and 250,000 force their 
way up through the ranks of industry, 150,000 
more will be needed, to say nothing of the re- 
placements. Allowances have been made in 
the figures for the large numbers of college 
men and technical graduates who will not be- 
come good executives, but even if those allow- 
ances were not made there would be a great 
deal of encouragement for the man who cannot 
go to college but must get his training in the 
ranks of industry. There is also comfort 
for him in the opinion of many leaders of 
industry that a college education is not 
essential to the making of a good executive. 

There is more comfort for the man in the 
ranks in the fact that four out of five 
of the men who plan and administer the 
productive work of the nation are not gradu- 
ates of any college or technical school. It is 
estimated that the number of living male 
graduates of colleges and technical schools is 
350,000, but it is doubtful if more than 
300,000 are engaged actively in the industrial 
work of the nation. The number of graduates 
of engineering or technical schools is about 
70,000, and it is estimated that those schools 
will turn out men at the rate of about 9,000 
a year. That number could not begin to fill 
the executive places in industry, even if all 
of them were fitted for administrative work. 
‘A good technical expert seldom develops into 
a good executive,” so that the country cannot 
look to its technically trained college men to 
take the dominant place in industry. 

“The difficulty is that a large proportion 
of the graduates of the engineering schools 
each year are not of the right type for 
leading positions in industry, and many of 
these might have been better prepared for life 
in other ways. Although there is room in 
industry for more graduates than the engi- 
neering schools are now turning out, it is 
more important that a greater proportion of 
these young men be of high quality than that 
the total number be increased.” 

All the leaders agreed that executives 
could not be made in schools and that there 
was no charted course to follow to the high 
places. Now, as always, the advantage is 
with the man of character, energy, person- 
ality, and “that human touch” described by 
Charles M. Schwab in his opinion on the 
qualifications for an executive. A student 


as Well as Technique 


too thoroughly drilled in technique may 
miss that “human touch” entirely, and 
never be more than a man who can handle 
the routine work like the automaton his 
college made him—“ goose-stepping”’ his way 
through life in his orthodox way. And his 
“boss” is perhaps the fellow who did the 
things in the way he was told they couldn’t 
and shouldn’t be done. 


Changing the Olympic Games 


HIL.E the world was still marvel- 
ling at the performance of the 
Finnish athletes in the Olympic 


games, changes were being made in the pro- 
gram for the next series in 1928 which may 
prevent Finland from rolling up such a large 
number of points as she did this year. It is 
doubtful, however, if the changes will prevent 
the little country of only 3,500,000 population 
from placing herself high in the roll of compet- 
ing nations, because her enthusiasm over 
athletics is so great that she will develop 
contestants who will be able to win many of 
the events remaining on the program. The 
events dropped from the next program are the 
10,000-metre cross-country run with its 
double allotment of points; the 3,000-metre 
team race; the 10,000-metre walk; and the 
pentathlon—all favorite events with the 
Finns. Nurmi, Ritola, and Myrra, the jave- 
lin thrower, may have passed from the lists by 
1928, but their achievements, as well as those 
of the great Kohlemainen in other Olympics, 
show the latent ability awaiting development 
in Finland by intelligent training. This 
ability may be turned to other events. 

The astonishing success of the Finns so ap- 
pealed to the sportmanship of this country 
that it was almost forgotten that the perform- 
ance of the Americans in the recent games was 
better in many respects than in the games at 
Antwerp in 1920. While most of the sports 
writers in this country were enthusiastically 
and rightfully praising the good work of the 
Finns, Charles E. Parker in the New York 
Evening World pointed out that the best work 
of the competitors from the little Baltic state 
was in the events which will not be on the 
program in 1928. 

“The presence on recent Olympic programs 
of two of these events,” he wrote, “the 


double-scoring cross-country run and the 
3,000-metre team race, can be traced directly 
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to the attempt by European Olympic politi- 
cians to beat America by messing up the Olym- 
pic program. Had these events 
been removed from the Olympic program 
prior to the Colombes games, Finland barely 
would have nosed Great Britain out of 
second place. The Baltic country gained 
49 out of its 166 points in the double-scoring 
cross-country run, the 3,000-metre team race, 
and the pentathlon.”’ 

The real reason for dropping some of the 
distance runs is that crowds tire of them, and 
the gate receipts are diminished. Sprints 
and the more spectacular jumps and relay 
races draw the spectators, who will not endure 
the tedium of too many of the gruelling dis- 
tance runs. Since Finnish athletes first began 
to make their points in Olmypic games, how- 
ever, they have shown promise of becoming 
all-round performers under proper training, 
though their greatest performances thus far 
have been in the long runs. 

Even with some of his distance events 
dropped, it is not improbable that Paavo 
Nurmi in the next games may prove again 
that he is one of the greatest Olympic cham- 
pions of modern or ancient times. Nurmi won 
undying fame by taking four first places in 
difficult races and by setting new Olympic rec- 
ords in three of them. He and his American- 
trained team mate, Ritola, rolled up about 
half of Finland’s points, a matchless achieve- 
ment in the annals of the Olympics. Not the 
least interesting of the facts emphasized by 
the victories of these Finns is that they de- 
scended from an Asiatic race and that the 
Roman historian, Tacitus, tells of having 
visited a wild and rugged race known as the 
Finns, about 100 A. D. 

As Mr. Parker points out, however, sports- 
manlike enthusiasm in this country over the 
marvellous showing of the. men from the little 
Baltic state should not obscure the fact that 
the Americans did better than in the games of 
1920. Americans won twelve first places, 
compared to nine in 1920. The greatest 
achievement of the Americans in the revival 





Eighteen Hundred Years Ago in Finland 


of the Olympics, however, is indirect; they 
have shown Finland and many other former 
non-athletic countries the benefits of intelli- 
gent and well-planned training, and thus have 
stimulated athletics in all countries. 


Joseph Conrad 


UST thirty years ago, the late Joseph 
Conrad published his first novel. It 
attracted only a small group of admirers, 
and, commercially speaking, was a com- 

plete failure. Last year, at the John Quinn 
sale, the first edition sold for $120 and the 
original manuscript for $5,300. 

Descended from a long line of Polish pa- 
triots, Conrad’s father was sent into exile 
to Vologda when the boy was five years 
old. Nevertheless, young Teodor Josef was 
brought up in the tradition of culture and re- 
finement characteristic of the Polish gentry. 
But such a life did not appeal to him, for at the 
age of nine he had indicated the Congo on a map 
of Africa, exclaiming: “| am going there.” 

His father secured for him a berth on a 
collier at Marseilles, and, as Conrad himself 
has written, “Since then | have served on 
many vessels, in many seas, through all the 
grades—from able seaman to master of both 
sailing vessels and steamships.” 

Becoming a naturalized British subject in 
1884, he soon mastered the English language 
to a degree seldom attained by the native 
born. Secretly he began work on a novel, 
now known as “Almayer’s Folly.” 

His fourth book, “Tales of Unrest,” 
divided with Maurice Hewlett’s “The Forest 
Lovers” and Sir Sidney Lee’s “The Life of 
Shakespeare” the prize of the London Aca- 
demy for the most worthy literary production 
of the year. Since then the story of his 


career has been the story of an ever-increasing 
appreciation which, with his last novel, “ The 
Raver,” swung him up among the most 
popular authors of the day. Years ago the 
discriminating had accorded him an admira- 
tion won by few in his generation. 
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When Money Is King 


and 


Business Our God 


By EDWARD W. BOK 


Great men are they who see that the spiritual 
is stronger than any material force. 


“IME was when the Monasteries 
ruled the peoples of the world. 
Edicts came from within their 
cloistered walls; the people im- 
plicitly obeyed them, and never was 

there a thought that the world would be 

governed by other than monastic rule. But 
the day came when the Monasteries tottered 
and fell. 

Followed the hierarchal rule of the Church. 


k 


‘The cardinal sin of mankind was heresy, and 


the heretic became the arch criminal. Who- 
ever disbelieved in other than the tenets of 
the Church was condemned to death, and the 
victims were many. The rule was absolute, 
and no one for many decades dreamed that 
the world would be ruled by other than 
priestly proclamation. But the end did 
come, and the Church took its place second 
to the State. 

Came the State and with it monarchial rule. 
The peoples of the world became subjects or 
slaves—in tolerant moments, children—and 
no one questioned for centuries but that the 
monarchial rule was the source from which 
the world would in the future be governed. 
Slowly but surely, however, the people 
emerged from serfdom, and we in our day 
have seen the rockings and crumblings of 
thrones and the end of dynastic government. 

Thus has the history of the world shown 
the futility of earthly institutions in their 
attempt to rule mankind, with no thought at 
each period of the human race that the pre- 
vailing ruling power would cease. But they 
did. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


I] 


OW Money is King. Business is our 

God. Commerce rules. The destinies 
of nations are discussed from economic angles; 
we are told that the questions settling the 
destinies of the human race are purely eco- 
nomic, and can be settled only by the bankers 
and on the floors of the world’s exchanges. 
The captain of industry is the man of the day: 
the captain of the souls of peoples and their 
futures. As much as hint to the modern cap- 
italist and industrial executive that Business 
may topple as did the Monastery, the Church, 
and the Throne, and he is as incredulous as 
were the leaders of the earlier periods in the 
world’s history. ‘Business must rule,” he 
will tell you. “Money is King. Nothing 
else talks in the final analysis.’’ But so said 
they of the Monastery, of the Church, and of 
the Throne! 

Unlimited power first commands interest, 
then attention, then scrutiny, then distrust, 
then questionings—and the fall of the house 
is not far off. 


I] 


EARS are but few since Money and Big 
Business with us commanded interest, 
attention, even awe. But of late they have 
come under scrutiny. We are not quite so 
bewildered by the millionaire. In fact, we 
are beginning to distrust, and to question; to 
ask where the man of untold millions got his 
money and how. We are questioning whether 
it is wise for the individual to have so large a 
fortune. We want Big Business investigated; 
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we want it regulated; we want it curbed and 
controlled. That is no longer the attitude of 
a people standing in awe and worship before 
a god. Here and there some courageous voice 
high in the counsels of the land, ventures to 
think aloud whether the problems of the 
world are economic and can be 3ettled in the 
countinghouse or on the exchange; whether 
—and hearken well, because this may indeed 
be the New Voice of the next dynasty—the 
real panacea for the world’s ills may not be 
of God! This Voice is becoming audible. 
It is that not of one man, but of several. 
The question is direct: may it not be that the 
only solution of the world’s present troubles 
is through the spiritual selves of the people? 
The question has already changed to the 
definite statement on the part of some that 
this is much nearer the true solution than the 
industrial panacea of gold and merchandise. 
One fact is certain: the realization is growing 
that the ledgers of the countingroom do not 
always and exclusively mark the progress of 
the world. 

It may seem sometimes as if the cold hand 
of money controlled the world and ruled its 
mighty movements. But never has such an 
impression become uppermost when a counter 


current invariably proves that there are a~ 


great many persons in the world who think 
otherwise and care for other things. The 
world can never be put into a straight-jacket 
of finance or commerce. Important as are 
these factors in the progress of the world, 
there still remains something else far more 
potent and far more desired by the vast 
majority of people. 
lV 


T IS being slowly, but surely, engraven upon 
the minds and souls of men that years of 
unexampled industrial productivity and of the 
accumulation of great wealth are not bringing, 
and have not brought, happiness to mankind. 
On the contrary, we are seeing poverty, crime, 
distress, and perplexity following in the wake 
of economic prosperity, and the faith of the 
materialist in gold and silver as the bulwark 
of a nation is not so strong as it was. 


V 


T THE same time, no one can be un- 
mindful of the moral tonic which an 

age of dominant industrialism brings into the 
life of a nation. Moral qualities there are 


undoubtedly which industry is better fitted 
to foster than any other force. In fact, the 
successful outcome of industry depends upon 
certain moral standards. Take thrift, a 
higher standard of honor, the keeping of a 
man’s word, steadiness, sobriety, a recognition 
of honorable dealings—all these have been 
brought into the life of civilized nations not 
by Christianity but by Industrialism. The 
whole fabric of Business rests upon these 
moral forces. It is not to argue whether men 
are honest in business from principle or 
expediency: the fact remains that honesty 
exists in larger measure to-day than ever 
before. A man may in reality not be honest 
who bases his principle of dealing upon the 
proverb that “Honesty is the best policy,” 
but that he zs honest is cause for thankful- 
ness. 

The welfare agencies introduced into busi- 
ness must, likewise, be credited to Industry. 
While the humane and spiritual elements may, 
in part, be responsible for the wonderful op- 
portunities now at the call of employees of 
great corporations, the truth is, nevertheless, 
that their introduction and maintenance rest 
mainly upon the conviction that they are for 
“the good of the business.”” Under the old 
feudal system none of these moral forces were 
in evidence. Industry was regarded as an 
inferior force, and an industrial civilization 
was looked upon with scorn. There is to-day 
a moral type which without industry would 
be impossible. 

At the same time, the impairing influences 
of an age of industrialism are nevertheless 
making manifest on every hand a strong cur- 
rent that men are reaching out for something 
else. The failure of the mart as a path to 
happiness is making men wonder whether 
there is not another path that has somehow 
and somewhere been passed or missed. More 
and more emphasis is being placed, not upon 
how much men are worth, but upon what men 
really are; upon the inner springs of men that 
make for character. There is a distinctly 
visible world-longing for something else. 
Few know what it is; those whose longings are 
strongest are sometimes the most sorely 
puzzled. But suppose, in the end, it should 
turn out that the lack in mankind should 
prove to be the spiritual power, and that the 
world should insist that this power shall con- 


trol the vast and complicated machinery of 
life? 
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When Money Is King and Business Our God 


Vi 


S BUSINESS, then, tottering on its throne 

of rule? Who shall say? Who can say? 
But a reading of the world’s history is highly 
significant, and makes the careful reader 
thoughtful. Not the man in the counting- 
house: he cannot see beyond his glass parti- 
tions and his brass railings. But it is becom- 
ing more and more apparent each day, to those 
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earth was formed from incandescent gases. Ferns 
and plants finally were pressed under the tumbling 
mountain’s breast, as the Sage of Concord sings— 
and coal resulted. The discovery of fire made coal 
a useful form of wealth. 

After countless ages man ceased to be a nomad 
afoot. He rode on steeds, then in chariots, and 
now the whole world is a band of gypsies whirling 
on rubber tires. 

Wealth came when power was restored, when 
the house was built, when beef was jerked, fish 





who analytically fol 
that more than ever 
before in the world’s 
history the voice of 
the people is the rul- 
ing power and not 
the money-changer, 
powerful as he may 
at times seem. It 
may occasionally 
look as if the floating 
of a bond issue and a 
large over-subscrip- 
tion stabilizes a na- 
tion: it may forcibly 
appeal to the ma- 
terial mind that as is 
the financial credit of 
a nation so is that 
nation’s superstruc- 
ture on the rock or in 
the sand. 

But solemn thought 





low the drift of things, was salted 





In 1869 a six-year-old native of Holland 
emigrated to the United States. The natural 
abilities of Edward William Bok, trained in 
the Brooklyn public schools, were rewarded 
by his appointment in 1889 as editor-in-chief 
of the Ladies Home Journal, a position he 
held for thirty years. His industry during 
this period is evident in the writing of three 
books as well as in his editorial and executive 
duties with the Curtis Publishing Company. 
When he retired from this work, it was to 
devote himself to the production of a business 
man’s biography, ““The Americanization of 
Edward Bok,” written in the third person, 
the sales of which have been worldwide. 

In January of this year it was announced 
that, of the 22,165 plans submitted for a prize 
offered by Mr. Bok, one had been chosen as 
“the best practicable plan by which the United 
States may codperate with other nations to 
achieve and preserve the peace of the world.” 


when we did not depend on the chase 


of the day for the food 
of the day. 


“Then temples rose,and 
towns and marts, 
The shop of toil, the 
hall of arts, 

Then flew the sail 
across the seas 

To feed the North 
from tropic trees’’— 


And so on, as Emerson 
sings. 

The first forms of 
wealth were in prop- 
erty, but the wisest 
forms of wealth are in 
expenditures that de- 
velop character, and 
enable its possessors to 
be of best service to the 
world. It is the opin- 
ion of foreign observers 





soon convinces that 


and many thoughtful 
Americans . that 








mankind does not 

rest on such a foundation, never has endured 
on such a basis,—and that it never could. 
Then the wonder comes, on what does it rest? 
And whether we find an answer to the question 
within ourselves or not, we are assured of one 
vital truth at least: that it does not rest on 
the stabilization of a coin of silver or of gold 
or on the fluctuating value of a piece of paper. 


Vil 


WAS reading not long ago an excellently 

reflective editorial in that source of so 
many good editorials—the small-town news- 
paper. This one was printed in the Tribune 
of San Luis Obispo, California, and how 
clearly does this editor see as he writes: 


How man has toiled, through countless ages, to 
achieve power, which wonderful word is the deeper 
meaning of wealth! 

After billions of years, they tell us, the solid 


the mad race for mere 
dollars is the prime evil in America. 

Men become slaves to their fortunes, hitched to 
them as ancient slaves were tied to galleys or 
harnessed to vehicles. All the freshness, the love 
of adventure, the romance of life are withered when 
men begin to live simply for more millions or more 
houses or more factories. 

Whenever we shall reach a point where wealth 
is a means to a justifiable end, the world will be 
happier. 

The rich man has only one life to lead, one pair 
of hands, and one pair of feet. Often it would 
seem that he is color-blind in all directions save 
that which perceives a dollar. The stars he never 
looks at, lectures he never attends, conversation is 
a bore. His words are like unto those of the 
money-changer to whom one applies for a loan— 
simply “‘Yea, yea,” or “Nay, nay.” 

In the mad race for riches in this country all the 
nobler instincts of man are smothered, all kindly 
impulses choked down. Men are mere machines, 
working blindly for no rational end. 
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There is a vast middle class of rich men who are 
not content with a few hundred thousand dollars. 
Emulation makes them strive for more and more, 
though few men can rationally spend the income 
of half a million dollars. A much smaller sum 
will suffice for all the sane enjoyments of any well- 
balanced, kindly man or woman. 

But there are some good signs in the sky. More 
and more of the wealthy men and women are be- 
ginning to dedicate their fortunes to noble purposes, 
to acquire avocational activities of a character that 
means betterment of the world. 


Vill 


T IS the American business man of discern- 

ment, of vision, and of ideals who thinks 
along the lines indicated in the last paragraph 
of that editorial. He is beginning to take 
cognizance of the truth that Industry, al- 
though vitally important, is only a factor in 
the affairs of mankind and not the Alpha and 
Omega: of existence; that the coin of the 
realm is potential rather than all-powerful; 
that..peoples are proportionately great not 
in numbers, but for what they are and 
represent in the things that count, and these 
are. never solely of the flesh. It is being 
driven into the consciousness of man, slowly 
but none the less surely, that the spirit of 
man counts for.much in the destinies of a 
people, that “bliss in possession does not 
last,” that it is no longer a mark of honor to 
be “an incarnation of fat dividends,” and 





82 Business Men the Pioneers of To-Day 


that the fundamental things which rea!'y 
matter are outside of the pale of the banking- 
house. We see growing indications of this 
in the higher type of the American business 
man who is beginning to reach out beyond the 
mart and the exchange for the satisfactions 
that come only from the inner self; the realiza- 
tion that it is not money but “thoughts that 
rule the world.” 

It is a grave misconception, but a general 
one, of the American business man that he 
knows naught but the dollar; that his inter- 
ests begin and end with his day at the office 
desk; that when he ceases to barter and 
trade, his mind closes until the next day. 
We need only look to what the American 
business man has done for the encouragement 
of the arts in the United States to see how 
such a statement belies his idealism and his 
growing desire to put something else into the 
world than the sky-scraper of business and 
the tube under the street. They are pioneers, 
for the most part, these awakened business 
men. An exceptional method soon becomes 
an accepted method; a luxury is hardly 
thought of as a luxury before it is translated 
into a necessity, and so the man who ventures 
and braves soon becomes the leader of a 
company. Nothing is so powerful as example, 
and an example for good is fully as potent as 
an example for evil. 

The path of the pioneer soon becomes the 
highway of a people. 








In the next issue of the Wor.Lv’s Work 
will appear a second article by Mr. Bok, 
entitled ‘“‘ When a Man’s Worth Something.” 





























UNCONQUER ABLE 
“MT. EVEREST 


Photographs of the Norton Expedition, 
two of whose members, believed to have 
reached the top of Mt. Everest, were 
lost. The Expedition, crippled and unable A Tibetan dancer 


seen at Yatung on 


ic ician of Tibet 
aa en Ring “ae ky to go on, ceased operations on June I 4th. the way. 




















GLACIAL PINNACLES 


These pinnacles of ice are sometimes 300 or 400 feet high and are formed by the 
cracking of the ice as the glacier twists and turns down the mountain valleys. 
Below them, like emeralds set in crystal, are little pools of snow water. 
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SORTING STORES 


At 20,000 feet above sea level. Frozen Lake Camp ts 
chosen for the final distribution of the stores. Each 
of the Nepalese porters must carry a 40-pound load. 




















ONE OF MT. EVEREST’S ICY SPIRES 


The broken ice of the glaciers on the flanks of 
Everest compose its most superb scenery. 
These spires appear blue in the distance and 
a translucent green when near at band. 





























THE NORTON EXPEDITION 
Standing (left to right): Mr. Irvine, Mr. Leigh Mallory (these gentlemen made the final stage of the 
ascent on June 8th and were seen for the last time at fifty minutes past noon. Mr. Leigh Mallory 
was an Alpinist without a peer and the veteran of the expedition. Mr. Irvine, of Oxford University, 
though younger than his companions, bad proved his ability. Their loss is a sore blow to Alpinists 
and sportsmen throughout the world), Col. Norton, leader of the expedition, Mr. Odell, Mr. Mac- 
donald. Sitting (left to right): Mr. Shelbeare, Captain Bruce, Dr. Somerville, and Mr. Bretham 





Unconquerable Mt. Everest 





A SKILLED MECHANIC 


Mr. Irvine, of Oxford Univer- 

sity, attending to the expedi- 

lion’s oxygen apparatus. 

Many defects of this equipment 

were remedied by Mr. Irvine 
in the field. 














A 
HIMALAYAN 
GALE 
Sweeping over 
the table lands 
of Tibet makes 
tent pitching 
as arduous a 
process asreef- 
ing a sailing 
ship in Cape 
Horn weather. 














FROZEN LAKE CAMP 


19,500 fect above sea level, in 
a protected hollow beneath a 
huge ice cliff and encircled by 
high peaks. The tents were 
pitched on the ice itself, covered 
only by a thin layer of stones. 














In Tents 16,500 Feet Above Sea Level 











A BASE CAMP HIGHER THAN MT. BLANC 


Pitched at an elevation of 16,500 feet, these tents are higher than the summit of 
Mt. Blanc. In the background the titan heights of Everest soar above them. 








They Dont Like 


Reform in China 


By EARL HERBERT CRESSY 


HIS is a tale of a Chinese reformer 

who, like many men in the East, is 

endeavoring to make over mankind 

quickly in the name of democracy. 

While men try it in the Philippines 
and in the South Seas, a few Westernized 
Chinamen try it on their own people. All 
around the restless world there are many who 
preach the virtues of short cuts to democracy 
and progress. Of these Han Siensen—which, 
for good reasons, is not his real name—was 
one. 

Han Siensen had been educated in one of 
the new style schools decreed by the empress 
dowager. He was an affable, youngish man, 
with a soft smile, a slight knowledge of Ger- 
man, and an uncle in the yamen of the civil 
governor at the provincial capital. He wore 
a delicate mandarin mustache after the 
fashion of the defunct Manchu dynasty and 
had the modesty and courtesy of the old- 
fashioned Chinese scholar, yet his manner was 
businesslike and straightforward as befitted 
an official of the new republican government. 
He was plain Siensen, mister, to every one, 
and preferred walking or going horseback to 
being carried in his green official sedan chair. 

His district of Kansan, which was not 
called Kansan, was a small county in the far 
interior of China whose boundaries followed 
closely those of an ancient petty kingdom, a 
river valley hemmed in by mountain barriers 
to the north and south. Outlying foothills 
rese abruptly from the level floor of the 
valley, pagoda tipped, or crowned with the 
low, white buildings of Buddhist monasteries, 
half hidden amid great trees. The country- 
side was thickly strewn with villages, and a 
vast population swarmed busily in the rice 
fields, living peaceful and contented lives as 
their fathers had done before them for 
forty centuries. Through the midst of the 
valley, its level reaches dotted with white 
sails, flowed the Da Chee, past the walls and 
gate towers of the little city of Kansan. 

The magistrate’s yamen overlooked city 
and river and plain. It was made up of 
three main halls separated by shady, stone- 


paved courts, with his personal apartments 
and gardens in the rear. The innermost of 
the three was the great hall of justice, with 
its red judgment seat. At one side of this 
was the state reception room, furnished with 
a long table covered with white bedspreads 
in the best foreign fashion, the center of the 
decorative scheme being an eight-day clock. 
The middle hall contained the tax office, and 
servants and soldiers occupied the outer one 
with its great doors flanked by small cannon 
commanding the open space between it and 
the gate on the main street of the city. 

Here generations of officials had reaped the 
rewards of a classical education and laid up 
much goods for many years, maintaining 
order, dealing in justice, and extracting the 
revenues, with a minimum of interference 
with local custom and prejudice and a 
maximum of profit and pleasure. 


“TO MAKE THE PUNISHMENT FIT THE CRIME” 


HE new republican government, how- 
ever, was to be for the people and by the 


people. It was therefore incumbent upon it 
to shepherd them into the unfamiliar paths of 
progress. So Han Siensen gave himself 
earnestly to acquiring experience in the art of 
governing, and particularly to the great 
problem of reform. 

Opportunity was not lacking. The Tsao 
Ling Dao gang of bandits, which had long 
terrorized the region to the east, thought this 
a propitious time to revive an old feud with 
the village of Gang An. They descended upon 
it from their stronghold in the foothills and, 
when the night of fighting was over, four of 
the villagers were dead and many more 
wounded. Of the twenty-six houses in the 
village, all but seven were smouldering ruins, 
their smoke-blackened mud walls showing 
bleak in the early morning light. 

The villagers hastened to put the matter 
before Han Siensen, who promptly mobilized 
half his force of sixty meek, yellow-uniformed 
soldiers of the new army, giving them strict 
orders in person. These, traveling by night, 
with a guide and a mounted officer in the 
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lead, stumbled in single file along the narrow, 
winding paths between the rice fields, sur- 
prised the bandits before dawn, and captured 
them all. 

The soldiers led the bandits forthwith to 
the city, without once offering them a chance 
to escape. This caused the bandits great 
scandal and surprise, for they had taken the 
precaution to bribe the first secretary, and 
could not understand how such things could 
be. 

The Chinese have a shrewd custom whereby 
an official may hold office only outside his 
native province, where he will be free from 
his own family and clan influence. As a 
result he may sometimes scarcely understand 
the local dialect, and is of necessity dependent 
largely upon a local secretary for knowledge 
of conditions and the dispatch of all matters. 

The first secretary belonged to one of the 
leading families, was credited with taking 
several times the squeeze that the magistrate 
did, and was held in correspondingly higher 
esteem by the populace. In fact the magis- 
trate did not squeeze at all, but the people 
could hardly be expected to believe anything 
of the sort. 

The greater part of the bribe had reached 


his pocket, and he had promised immunity, 
but had not yet seen his way to corrupt his 


chief. He could save his face and his in- 
fluence with the people only by intervening 
on behalf of at least a portion of the gang. 
Being really an able man, he was only slightly 
embarrassed. Going to Han Siensen, he made 
a clean breast of the matter, neglecting only to 
refer to any pecuniary consideration, and de- 
tailed with engaging candor how he had been 
led through family connections to give cer- 
tain assurances which had most unfortu- 
nately placed him in a false and difficult 
position. He made it merely a little matter 
between gentlemen, and explained that he 
would be considerably put out if the pro- 
cedure of executing the whole band were 
adopted. 

Han Siensen was not too inexperienced to 
read between the lines of his secretary’s re- 
quest, and was ready to save the face of a 
useful servant by granting part of his petition, 
but insisted on making an example of the 
leaders. Accordingly, one sunny June morn- 
ing they were lined up outside the city wall 
and shot, to the vast edification of the popu- 
lace, who took a holiday, and spoke well of the 


Taking the Census in China 


Government and the new official, for the evil 
was of long standing. This _ popularity, 
however, was to be of but short duration. 

The provincial government decided on a 
school census. All departments had shared 
in the ferment of politics and_ political 
theory, but especially did the bureau of edu- 
cation feel a heavy responsibility for trans- 
muting the “stupid people” of the old official 
proclamations into republican citizens. So 
Han Siensen received orders to carry out a 
school census in Kansan. 

The census-takers were: not welcomed. 
The mass of the Chinese people, themselves 
unable to read or write, have a reverence for 
the written word that amounts almost to a 
superstitious fear. They are restive at hav- 
ing things recorded concerning themselves 
which they cannot understand. _ Foreigners 
have gotten themselves stoned by taking 
notes. 

Furthermore, the people had a well-founded 
suspicion of governmental activity. They 
were accustomed to a régime that concerned 
itself with the populace chiefly for its own 
ends, and otherwise left its subjects to them- 
selves so long as all went well. They did 
not believe the talk about universal educa- 
tion. This wholesale listing of names por- 
tended bitterness on an unprecedented scale. 
There was no telling what the new govern- 
ment might not do. So, as the census went 
on, uneasiness and a sense of impending 
calamity heightened day by day. 


SPELLS TO STRENGTHEN A RAILWAY BRIDGE 


HEN a rumor started somewhere, and 

spread with the mysterious rapidity that 
outruns all ordinary means of communication. 
The names of the children were being col- 
lected in order to use their souls in strength- 
ening the foundations of the proposed railway 
bridge over the Ho Kiang. The engineer 


-. had been in doubt as to the feasibility of con- 


structing it, owing to the nature of the river 
bed. This difficulty was to be overcome by 
inscribing the names of the children upon 
tablets to be embedded in the foundation 
piers, whereupon the children would shortly 
die, and their souls go to reside in their 
names, thus insuring the lasting stability of 
the bridge. 

The rumor ran through the province like 
wild-fire, and devastation followed in its 
train. Census takers were roughly handled 
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and fled. Schoolhouses were wrecked or 
given to the flames. Teachers went into 
retirement. 

When reports of such doings in his district 
of Kansan were brought to him, Han Siensen 
was annoyed at having so much disturbance 
over so simple a matter as a school census. 
Superstitition must not beallowed to upset the 
educational program of the Government. 
In spite of all remonstrance he called for his 
green official chair and went forth to enlighten 
and reassure the populace, or, if they proved 
obdurate, to arrest the ring-leaders and strike 
the terror of the law into the countryside. 

The villagers, however, were beyond any 
possibility of listening to reason, and when 
Han Siensen insisted on the carrying to com- 
pletion of the census they uprose in desperate 
defense of the lives of their children, at- 
tacked him and his escort furiously, deliver- 
ing a shower of blows with carrying-poles and 
other rustic weapons, that scattered his 
soldiers, smashed his chair, and beat him to 
the ground. So fierce was the onslaught that 
his escort, rallying, had the greatest difficulty 
in rescuing him, before he was beaten to 
death, and effecting a hurried retreat. 

Whereupon, returning unostentatiously to 
his yamen, the magistrate stayed close in- 
doors, and the census lapsed into chaos. 

During the course of these events a rainless 
spring had been succeeded by a summer of 
unprecedented drought. Those who cul- 
tivated the uplands and depended entirely 
upon rain, saw the summer crop wither 
away. In the broad valleys, given over to 
rice fields irrigated by mountain streams, 
first the higher tracts at the margins went 
dry, and then those at the lower levels, until 
only a trickle remained. 





TO PROPITIATE THE RAIN DRAGON 


HE villagers first besought, then threat- 

ened, and at length abused their idols. 
Still the drought continued. Then delegations 
began to come to the city to beseech the magis- 
trate, “the father and mother of the people,” 
to take special measures to propitiate the great 
rain dragon. Han Siensen would at first hear 
nothing of this. They were now living under 
the republic, in a new era of enlightenment, 
and all such old superstitions must be done 
away with. However, deputations continued 
to arrive from the villages, and were more in- 
sistent and noisy each day. At length they 
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became so numerous and desperate that all 
counselled immediate compliance as the only 
means of preventing an uprising on the part 
of the now thoroughly roused and exasperated 
populace. Finally Han Siensen gave a re- 
luctant consent. 

The desired ceremony could be performed 
only by the district magistrate, the represen- 
tative of the Son of Heaven—that the em- 
peror no longer ruled in Peking was a delicate 
point that all agreed in ignoring—and in the 
memory of man it had never been known to 
fail, particularly toward the end of a long dry 
spell. 

Han Siensen put himself in the hands of the 
Taoist priests. His function was to do what 
he was told. The Tao Shih were masters of 
ceremonies. It was their day. Anticipating 
the great occasion, these adepts in the myster- 
ies of wind and water were assembled and 
awaiting their cue. To the dignified and 
ascetic head priest of the city temple with his 
gray-robed associates was added the frowsy 
brotherhood who lived close to the Tao, or 
order of the universe, in mountain caves, 
shaping rocks into images for the edification 
of vulgar piety. 

Following due ceremonies in the city, the 
procession started, the official retinue and 
head priests in chairs, the humbler brethren 
on foot. After two days they arrived in a 
mountain valley beyond the fantastic peaks 
of Wu Fung San, at a little lake which was 
the abode of the water dragon. Here the 
official was required to fast strictly for three 
days to the clangorous accompaniment of 
gongs and chanting. The last night was 
spent in solemn supplication, and at dawn 
came the divine manifestation. 


APPEALS TO THE FIRE GOD 


HE belief was that, as the morning light 

broke, the object which first appeared 
en the surface of the lake, animate or in- 
animate, would be the incarnation of the 
water dragon, which, when borne to the dis- 
trict temple and duly worshipped, would send 
rain. 

As day came, all watched vigilantly for 
whatever object might manifest the dread 
presence. No sign of life appeared. 

At length one saw something which, when 
brought to shore, turned out to be a small 
piece of charred wood. There was some 
doubt as to whether this could really be the 
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desired incarnation, but no more likeiy object 
appearing, it was formally declared to be so 
by the leading priests, and borne in state 
to the district temple, where it received fitting 
honors. No mention, however, was made 
of the nature of the manifestation. 

That night a fire broke out, and, resisting 
the utmost effort of a willing but disorderly 
bucket brigade, swept a section of the city. 
The following day recourse was had to the 
temple of the virtuous fire god, to appease the 
wrath of that divinity and prevent a repeti- 
tion of the disaster. Nevertheless that 
night was enlivened by another considerable 
fire. The succeeding day was marked by 
such ceremonies as the ancient temple of the 
fire god had not witnessed in the memory of 
any living, all of which did not avail to 
prevent the occurrence of a third disastrous 
fire that very night. 

The populace was frantic. Business was 
at a standstill. Delegations pouring in from 
the equally excited country districts com- 
plicated the confusion. One rumor after 
another swept up and down the narrow, 
crowded streets. Then a terrible report 
spread through the city, exceeding their 
worst fears. What their official had brought 
from Wu Fung San, which was even at that 
moment being worshipped and implored in the 
district temple, was a manifestation, not of 
the water dragon, but of the fire dragon. It 
was only a bit of charcoal. Had there not on 
previous occasions always been something 
native to the watery element, a frog or even 
an aquatic insect? Beyond doubt half- 
burned wood betokened not rain but confla- 
gration. 


A DECEITFUL DRAGON 


HE wily fire dragon had tricked their 
magistrate. If only they had had an 
official of the old school who knew the ancient 
customs instead of this ignorant exponent of 
foreign democracy, this calamity would never 
have come upon them. A frantic, desperate 
mob began to surge down the narrow streets 
toward the yamen. 
Within an inner court the magistrate and 
his subordinates listened anxiously to the 
clamor outside. For some hours the reports 


‘lob Demands Reaction 





brought in by the police had been increasingly 
alarming. Now the mob was upon them, 
and was “making a determined attack upon the 
great gate. They called to mind how 
the yamen of the prefect had been burned the 
year before the revolution, when he had re- 
fused to stop the export of rice and avert a 
threatened famine. 

The most experienced counselled immediate 
flight. Most of the underlings had already 
disappeared. . The group waited with im- 
patient dignity for Han Siensen to give the 
word. 

The magistrate paid no heed to them. For 
the moment he was lost in thought. The 
ideals of reform which he had so earnestly 


‘cherished seemed somehow to lose their magic 


potency before the menace of the mob. His 
smattering of Western learning became sud- 
denly a thing of naught. The uncle in the 
yamen of the civil governor seemed singularly 
remote from the present contingency. He 
remembered that, for all his republican ideas, 
the governor had a keen way of judging men 
by results. 

As his newer theories failed him his early 
training reasserted itself. He turned to the 
first secretary. “Have proclamation made 
to the stupid populace,” he was unconsciously 
dropping into the style of his monarchial 
predecessors in office, “that the fire dragon 
can be propitiated only by being escorted 
back with the highest honors by the person 
that brought him forth. The procession will 
start at noon.” 

The first secretary bowed profoundly, 
with a new look of respect in his eyes, and 
departed with dignity to put this coup into 
execution. The little group continued to 
wait in silence. After some time the noise 
in the street began to diminish, and at last 
died gradually away. 

Han Siensen continued to be the district 
magistrate of Kansan for many years, but the 
tale of his adventures ends at this point. He 
was a good official, and none the less so for 
having finally come to the conclusion that the 
old ‘customs -and ‘superstitions’ could not’ be 
done away with all.at.once, and that reform 
must follow the more prosaic path of gradual 
progress. 














By A MEMBER OF THE 


OHN W. DAVIS’S now famous letter, 
declining to give up his law practice in 
New York inorder to render himself more 
“acceptable” as a possible Democratic 
nominee for President, presents a picture 
of the man that deserves full emphasis. 

It reveals in him just the courageous in- 
dependence of character that should be ex- 
pected in the successor to the office chair 
occupied by Grover Cleveland between his 
two terms as President. 

“You offer me a chance to be the Demo- 
cratic nominee for the Presidency,” he wrote, 
“which carries with it in this year of grace 
more than a fair prospect of becoming Presi- 
dent of the United States. In exchange, | am 
to abandon forthwith and immediately a law 
practice which is both pleasant 
and, within modest bounds, prof- 
itable; to throw over honorable 
clients who offer me honest em- 
ployment I have been 
at the bar nearly thirty years 

and | have been called 
upon to serve a great many differ- 
ent kinds of men. . No 
one in this list of clients has ever 
controlled or even fancied he 
could control my personal or my 
political conscience. | am vain 
enough to imagine that no one 
ever will. “ids 

This declaration of indepen- 
dence is noisolated instance in the 
career of John W.Davis. Itischar- 
acteristic of the man, as abundant 
evidence is available to prove, 
drawn from every phase of his career, from 
country lawyer to American Ambassador. 
Indeed, he drew this free spirit naturally by 
inheritance from both his parents, with whom 
equally it was an instinctive impulse as strong 
as the impulse of life itself. The formal 
biography of the Democratic candidate is now 
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His Character, Type of Mind, and His Training for the Public Service 
“WORLD’S 





HIS MOTHER 


At the time of her mar- 
” riage Mrs. Davis was a 
woman of pronounced in- 
tellectual attainment and 
possessed a degree from a 
women’s college in Balti- 
more, an unusual distinc- 
tion in her day. 


WORK” STAFF 
familiar to all. This article will devote 
itself wholly to incidents illustrating the 
outstanding qualities of his mind, and the 
heredity and surroundings that moulded his 
character. 

At the time of John W. Davis’s birth, his 
mother and his eldest sister had nearly fin- 
ished reading aloud together Gibbon’s “ De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” Their 
reading was interrupted by the arrival on 
the scene of the future Democratic candi- 
date for President of the United States. The 
sister swaddled the babe and bore him back 
to his mother, to whom she introduced him 
with the phrase, “It is a noble Roman!” 

Years later, the exact hour of this event 
was the subject of humorous debate in the 
family. The sister (who is now 
Mrs. John A. Preston) declared 
that it had occurred shortly after 
midnight. The mother insisted 
that the hour was eleven forty- 
five in the evening. Mr. Davis 
himself sided with his mother in 
the argument, giving two reasons 
for accepting her version. His 
first was, that “she was there and 
so should know most about it.” 
His second reason was, that he 
“had always intended to be born 
on Thomas Jefferson’s birthday, 
as all good Democrats should’’; 
and that, though he had arrived 
somewhat late in the day, he had 
made sure of getting into the world 
in time to gratify that intention. 
In any event, the accepted date 
is April 13, 1873, or the one hundred and 
thirtieth anniversary of Jefferson’s birth. 
Oddly enough, Mr. Davis’s Republican op- 
ponent this year, Mr. Coolidge, was born on 
the forty-sixth anniversary of Jefferson’s 
death (July 4, 1872). The two candidates 
are thus of practically the same age. 








In a Mountainous Farming Community | 

















ea The home life in which 
~| Mr. Davis’s youth was 
nurtured was all that 
one’s heart could desire. 
His father was one of the 
two leading lawyers of 
the country town of 
Clarksburg, West Vir- 
ginia, then a village of 
four thousand inhabit- 
ants in a mountainous 
farming, community. 
The elder Davis was lo- 
cally famous for his char- 
acter and his talents—he 
was high-minded and 
high-spirited, generous 
and affectionate, and his 
gifts as. orator, lawyer, 
and theologian were by 
alladmired. Mrs. Davis 
was as gifted as her hus- 
band. She had had the 
advantages of a college 
education, including a 
most unusual distinction 
for her day, the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts from 
the Baltimore College for 
Women, granted in 1858. 
She read Latin and 
French with ease. All 
her life she was a student 
and a teacher. In her 








MRS. DAVIS, SENIOR 
Left an indelible mark upon the character of her son. 


Biologists claim that a good heredity makes 
the man. Sociologists claim that good sur- 
roundings in youth do the trick. Either way, 
Mr. Davis was favored, for he had both. 
His ancestors on both sides were “real folks” 
—not aristocrats (his paternal grandfather 
was a saddler and his maternal great-grand- 
father was a carpenter), but the sturdy stock 
of intelligent, God-fearing pioneers, who were 
equally at home with a good kit of tools and 
a good shelf of books, and who took their rifles 
and their religion with equal seriousness. “The 
family tree is fruited with many preachers, 
doctors, lawyers, small merchants, and farm- 
ers. 


Her sedulously imposed 

precept that a fine floridity of phrase obscured direct and forceful speech resulted 

in Chief Justice White’s remark in after years that Mr. Davis was the best lawyer 
who had appeared before the Supreme Bench while he had sat upon it. 


last years, she acquired 
a reading knowledge of 
Spanish, and, shortly 
before her death in 1917, 
a knowledge of Hebrew 
sufficient to read some 
of the Bible in the original. 

The Davis home was what the foregoing 
facts imply. Children at table, in those days, 
were “seen, not heard,” but the table talk 
to which the Davis children listened was of 
politics, literature, and religion. The family 
library was small, but it was of the best. 
The shelves carried complete sets of “The 
World’s Great Classics,” Prescott’s and Ban- 
croft’s histories, the novels of Scott and 
Dickens and Victor Hugo, the plays of Shake- 
speare. The boyish John had the run of these 
books and, being of a studious turn, he went 
through most of them. His earliest devotion 
was to James Fenimore Cooper’s exciting 
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romances of the Ameri- 
can Indian. 

The parents were de- 
vout Presbyterians, and 
their home was the resort 
of all the visiting clergy- 
men of that denomina- 
tion. Thus, John heard 
much of the sound doc- 
trine of that faith; if it 
were not sound, his father 
was quite equal to put- 
ting the erring brother 
right, and failing him, his 
mother, who knew the 
New Testament by heart 
well into the Epistles, 
and all of the Bible by 
ready reference, was a 
power in herself in a 
theological discussion, 
which she thoroughly en- 
joyed. Her favorite part 
of the Book was the 139th 
Psalm, which so beauti- 
fully declares the omni- 
presence of God: “If | 
take the wings of the 
morning, and dwell in 
the uttermost parts of 
the sea; even there shall 
thy hand lead me, and 
thy right hand shall hold 
me.”” Her husband’s fa- 











vorite was also a Psalm, 
the gist, which describes 
“the happy state of the 
Godly” and begins: ‘‘He 
that dwelleth in the se- 
cret place of the most 
High shall abide under the shadow of the 
Almighty.” The last words of that song 
might well have been the elder Davis’s 
epitaph, “With long life will | satisfy him, 
and show him my salvation,” for he survived 
to the age of eighty-one. 


HIS FATHER OPPOSED TO SECESSION 


OLITICS was the other absorbing topic 

of family conversation. The elder Davis 
had begun the practice of law in Clarksburg 
at the age of twenty, and at twenty-six was 
elected to membership in the Virginia House 
of Delegates, in 1861. There he evinced at 
once the independence of mind that charac- 


Was one of the two leading lawyers of Clarksburg. 
his character and talents; he was high-minded, high-spirited, generous, and affec- 
tionate, and was an orator, a lawyer, and a theologian of note. 

throughout the Civil War, he was a Congressman from 1871 to 1875. 


THE ELDER DAVIS 


He was locally famous for 


A Unionist 


terized him throughout life. He was a firm 
Unionist and refused to vote for the historic 
resolution that carried the old Dominion 
for secession and the Confederacy. Instead, 
he joined the group that led the movement 
for division of the state, and was a delegate 
to the constitutional convention that erected 
the new State of West Virginia. In 1870, 
he was a member of the West Virginia Legisla- 
ture, and from 1871 to 1875 was a member 
of Congress. It was during this latter period 
that John W. Davis was born. In his boy- 
hood, the father was twice chosen a Presi- 
dential elector, once when McClellan ran 
and again when Cleveland was elected. Thus 





494 No Doubt as to His Opinions 


the political atmosphere was as native to the 
Davis home as the religious. 

The independence of mind of the elder 
Davis was mentioned above. It was equally 
characteristic of his wife. The bond of affec- 
tion between them was so strong that his 
death was the cause of hers, for she lost all 
interest in life when he quitted it, and died 
a year after. Nevertheless, each was too 
spirited to yield a conviction to the other, 
and their compan- 


he practised as Solicitor-General before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, Mr. 
Davis never once consumed the full time 
alloted him for oral argument, and that his 
printed briefs before the court are almost 
unigue in being what the name implies—two 
facts that may have a bearing on the remark 
of the late Chief Justice White, that Mr. Davis 
was the best lawyer who had appeared before 
the Supreme Bench while he had sat upon it. 

Another of her 





ionship was enliv- 
ened by a ceaseless 
battle of wits upon 
an elevated plane 
of discussion of seri- 
ous subjects. Some 
months after her el- 
dest daughter mar- 
ried, the mother 
journeyed to the 
new home to make 
a month’s visit. In 
two weeks she re- 
turned, declaring 
that it was too 
peaceful for her— 
the newlyweds were 
so fond that there 
were no arguments 
and no disputes, so 
she was coming 
home to regain the 
more stimulating 
life which her spirit 
required. 





traits wasimpressed 
upon him by pre- 
cept and example. 
When his sisters 
asked their mother 
the familiar ques- 
tion, “What dress 
do you think I ought 
to wear?” or when 
he asked a question 
involving personal 
choice and decision, 
her invariable reply 
was, “Decide for 
yourself; you are 
old enough to know 
your own mind.” 
The spirited in- 
dependence of his 
parents—and of his 
sisters, too, for that 
matter: they still 
are embodiments of 
the trait—helps ac- 
count for the same 








She left an indel- 
ible mark upon the 
character of her now 
distinguished _ son. 
His first schooling 
was at home, and 
one of his daily exercises was the writing of an 
English “composition.” His instinct was to 
pattern his style upon the somewhat florid 
Southern eloquence of his father. His mother 
would have none of it. Her censorious pencil 
mercilessly weeded out the sounding phrases, 
leaving only the meat of the matter. Other 
members of the family protested, declaring 
that she would spoil his imagination. To 
which his mother’s vehement reply was, “| 
want to make him positive and direct!” 
How well her lesson was learned may be gath- 
ered from two facts: that during the six years 


AS A YOUNG MAN 


Mr. Davis was prone to pattern his prose style on the some- 

what florid precedent of his father’s Southern eloquence, but 

his mother’s rigidly censorious pencil weeded out the sound- 

ing phrases. Her reply to family criticism was invariably, 
“| want to make him positive and direct.” 


characteristic in 
John W. Davis. 
Talk with men who 
knew him as a boy, 
or with men who 
knew him as coun- 
try lawyer or Solicitor-General or American 
Ambassador, and you get invariably the same 
information, namely, that nobody ever had 
any doubt about John Davis’s position on 
any subject where an opinion made any 
difference. His opinions have been based 
upon study, reflection, and conscience. Once 
formed, they can be altered only by proof 
of better information or better reason. 
Notwithstanding this forthright frankness, 
perhaps because of it, no one ever takes 
offense with him for expressing an opinion 
different from his own. This fact reminds 
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the biographer to remark of him, what 
might easily be overlooked because it is so 
natural and unaffected a part of the man— 
his perfect urbanity. From the King of Great 
Britain, who once said, “ Mr. Davis is one of 
the most perfect gentlemen | have ever met,” 
to the lifelong friends of his home town of 
Clarksburg, who say exactly the same thing, 
the report of this characteristic is unanimous. 
It is the manifestation of that innate good 
will which makes a 
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can Legion. How little was known of the more 
highly organized sports in his boyhood and in 
his particular locality may be surmised from 
the fact that when he went to college his father 
advised him to go in for football, but warned 
him against playing baseball because it was 
too dangerous! During his public career in 
Washington, golf had become a national craze; 
and some small part of his remarkable popular- 
ity in England during his embassage there is 

attributable to his 





true gentleman al- 
ways mindful of the 
self-respect and 
feelings of every 
other man, without 
exception and with- 
out thought of his 
intellectual stature 
or of his financial or 
social position. The 
grace and charm 
that are every- 
body’s impression 
of Mr. Davis, flow 
from a lifelong prac- 
tice of this canon of 
good breeding. 

If the intellectual 
andreligiousaspects 
of his boyhood life 
have been empha- 
sized, it should not 
therefore be as- 
sumed that John 








excellent form in 
that game, acquired 
on the links of the 
national capital. 
There was no 
public school at 
Clarksburg in the 
early ‘eighties, so 
John’s primary ed- 
ucation was under- 
taken by his very 
competent mother. 
She wisely started 
teaching him Latin 
when he was eight 
years old, perhaps 
unaware of the fact 
which students of 
childhood have 
since observed, that 
this is an ideal age 
to learn languages, 
because it is an age 
at which children 








Davis’s early days 
weredevoted wholly 
to these interests. 


farm near town, 
and the boy had fre- 
quently to drive the 
cows to fodder and milk them, and to feed 
and care for the horses. He built and sailed 
his toy boats on the local puddles and shared 
all the sports of the boys of the neighborhood. 
Horseback riding was an especial pleasure in 
Virginia, where horseflesh has always been 
prized and where horses, in those days, were 
cheap. John Davis was then, and is now, a 
good rider and fond of the sport. Survivals 
of the skill acquired in “the old swimmin’ 
hole” were recently observed, when Mr. 
Davis competed this summer in the swimming 
events at the national gathering of the Ameri- 


A PERFECT URBANITY 
Characterizes Mr. Davis perhaps as thoroughly as any other 
: trait. An urbanity of manner and of carriage that instantly 
His father owned a impresses one. The King of Great Britain remarked “ Mr. 
Davis is one of the most perfect gentlemen | have ever met.” 
His lifelong friends in Clarksburg say exactly the same thing. 


instinctively try to 
invent a language 
of their own. A 
good deal has been 
written to prove 
that he was a pre- 
cocious child, but 
this is denied by both his sisters and by 
the men who went to school with him a few 
years later. He was advanced beyond his 
years in his studies, but no more than any 
intelligent child would be who was not ham- 
pered by the uniformity of pace observed in 
a public school and who learned, besides, 
much that is often got from books by listen- 
ing constantly to the conversation of edu- 
cated elders. 

One of these later classmates, when ap- 
proached recently for a characterization of 
John W. Davis, referred his questioner to a 








quotation from Matthew Arnold: “A great 
man is one who arouses in his fellows love, 
interest, and admiration”; adding, “If that is 
a correct definition, then John Davis is a great 
man. There never was any startling differ- 
ence between him and the rest of us, except 
that he was always just a little better at doing 
everything with his brains than the rest of us. 
We’ve known him all our lives, and we've 
always admired him. And, you know, all 
of us just love John Davis.” 

A good deal of emphasis has here been laid 
upon.his heredity and his boyhood, because, 
quite noticeably in his case, the child was 
father to the man. What he was in youth, 
that he has been ever since. Another quality 
remains to be noticed that was observed in 
those days and that still is characteristic. 
This is the constant bubbling of whimsical 
humor which his mind plays over every sub- 
ject. One example of it is his reasoning about 
the hour of his birth, described above. To 
this day, it enlivens his conversation and his 
speeches. It is a sort of background of the 
possible ‘“‘otherwiseness” of everything, which 
helps him keep in true perspective the fore- 
ground of the facts at hand. 

Mr. Davis was admitted to the bar when 
he was twenty-two years old. His decision to 
practise law was an early evidence of his in- 
dependence of mind. He had taught law at 
Washington and Lee University for a year 
after his graduation from the same college, 
and he was three times urged to make teach- 
ing his profession, twice being offered in- 
creases in salary and the third time a full 
professorship as head of the law school. 
But his heart was set on being an attorney, 
and he resisted all the temptations. 

He told his father of this decision, and 
asked his advice about putting a “pro- 
fessional card” in the local weekly paper. 
His father approved and said, “I will write 
out the card for you.” Going to the old 
Calligraph typewriter on which he picked out 
his briefs with two forefingers, he wrote off a 
slip of paper and handed it to John. On 
it was written, “Davis and Davis, Attorneys 
at Law’’—and this undiscussed slip of paper 
was the only contract of partnership they had 
for the twenty-one years they were associated 
in practice. 

His first case involved a dispute over the 
ownership of a gobbler and eighteen turkey 
hens. His fees for the first year amounted to 





496 A Turkey Gobbler and a Writ of Habeas Corpus 


$490. In those days, an office consultation 
was worth a dollar, and a good fee for seeing 
a case through court to a decision was from 
fifty to one hundred dollars. Much of the 
young attorney’s work was writing deeds and 
taking depositions, for which work young 
Davis was popular, because they were then 
written by hand and he was a good scrivener. 
One of his early court cases was his suit for a 
writ of habeas corpus to gain the release of 
eight striking coal miners and labor leaders 
who had been arrested for marching peaceably 
down a lane near a colliery while an injunction 
was in force against picketing. Simultane- 
ously, two other groups of labor men were 
arrested under similar circumstances, and 
their cases were in the same court for judg- 
ment. By stipulation, judgment in all three 
cases was joined in one decision, which was 
favorable to the laboring men largely as the 
result of a four-hundred-word brief prepared 
by young Davis. Among one of the other 
groups was Eugene V. Debs, so that while 
the familiar story that he was one of Mr. 
Davis’s earliest clients is not literally true, it 
is true that Mr. Davis’s efforts in behalf of 
others in the same peril incidentally gained 
Mr. Debs his freedom. 

From 1895 until 1910, Mr. Davis’s career 
was that of a successful lawyer in his native 
town. He grew steadily in the esteem of his 
neighbors. The growth of Clarksburg added 
to the variety of his cases. Coal and oil and 
gas were discovered in the surrounding hills, 
and an industrial life was added to the earlier 
agricultural character of the community. 
Besides the familiar legal disputes over farm 
boundaries and contracts for the delivery of 
cattle, there grew up the work of incorporat- 
ing companies to dig for coal or to manu- 
facture glass with the new cheap fuel. Mr. 
Davis got his share of this business, and it was 
a valuable addition to his legal experience, for 
when he became Solicitor-General he was 
plunged into anti-trust cases, labor cases, and 
the like, which he had encountered on a 
smaller scale, though involving the same 
principles, in his own practice at the bar in 
West Virginia. 


A LAWYER OF THE OLDER SCHOOL 


IS passion for the law is a secure land- 
mark for any one who wishes to survey 
the character of John Davis. Notwithstand- 
ing his consummate skill as a lawyer and his 


























wonderful success in practice, and despite his 
youth, he belongs to the older type of lawyer 
who adorned the bar before, as some wit 
observed, “the profession of the law was 
turned into the law business.” Mr. Davis, in 
other words, is not of the now too common 
type of shrewd manipulator of legal technical- 
ities. Quite to the contrary, he is a lawyer 
of the older school, versed in the historical 
evolution of the law as an instrument for 
preserving the benefits of human society by 
equalizing the injustices incident to continual 
orderly growth and for insuring to every 
individual the rights incident to the peaceful 
pursuit of his lawful occasions. Lawyers of 
this type regard their duty to be not chiefly 
the winning of cases for importunate clients, 
but by their every appearance in a cause to 
illuminate the tradition of fundamental rights 
and to carry on the perpetual process of ad- 
justing the particular instance equitably to 
the immutable general principles. 

Mr. Davis’s practice has been based upon 
these historic foundations of his profession. 
Except for the late John G. Johnson, of 
Philadelphia, who argued seventy-one cases 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, no other lawyer in the history of the 
American bar ever argued so many cases 
before that court as did Mr. Davis. In six 
years as Solicitor-General, he argued sixty- 
seven cases, and won a very high percentage 
of them. No one who has observed the 
Supreme Court in session needs be reminded 
of the significance of this record. These 
nine men, wise in the law and wise in the ways 
of lawyers, immune from fear of removal and 
concerned only to leave behind a record of an 
enriched legacy of justice, driven to the limits 
of their powers by the burden of work upon 
them, are not interested in clever rhetoric or 
the twistings of logic. What they want des- 
perately is light on the substance of justice 
as applied to the case before them. The 
quality of John Davis as a lawyer, therefore, 
cannot better be illustrated than by a humor- 
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ously exaggerated remark of the late Chief 
Justice White, who observed to a friend that 
“the Court thinks so much of John Davis’s 
learning and character that when he appears 
for the Government the other side really 
doesn’t get due process of law.” It is well 
known in Washington that some years ago, 
when a vacancy on the Supreme Bench oc- 
curred, the Court unanimously sent word to 
the President that he could do nothing that 
would so much lighten the labors of the re- 
maining Justices or add so much to the pres- 
tige of the Court as to appoint Mr. Davis to 
the empty seat. 

Mr. Davis’s oral arguments before the 
Supreme Court are by lawyers regarded as 
models of clarity, brevity, and force. 


THE WALL STREET CHARGE 


HE thoughtless characterization of Mr. 

Davis as “a Wall Street lawyer” over- 
looks the facts and the common-sense meaning 
of the facts. Mr. Davis is fifty-one years old. 
Until he was thirty-seven years of age he was 
acquiring education or was practising law in 
a country town. The next four years he 
represented his neighbors in Congress. The 
next six years he practised law with only 
one client, and that client was the People of 
the United States, whose chief legal counsel 
he was, as Solicitor-General. The next three 
years he represented the American people as 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s. Fi- 
nally, for two and a half years, he practised 
law in New York. The formative years of his 
life were spent in a home conspicuous for the 
independence and integrity of its members, 
and in a law office with his father, who, like 
Mr. Davis himself, placed human rights above 
all things else, and who brooked no inter- 
ference from anybody regarding his political, 
religious, or personal opinions. The idea of 


anybody in Wall Street controlling John 
Davis’s already fixed political beliefs fills his 
lifelong neighbors at Clarksburg with amuse- 
ment. 


They know better than that. 











The author of this article on the character of Mr. Davis will 
contribute to.the October Wor.tp’s Work an article analyzing 
the public career of the Democratic Presidential candidate 














The Great International Art Show 


By REGINALD 


UST how much progress has art made in 
America in the past ten years? Is the 
Man in the Street any more interested in 
painting and sculpture to-day than he 
was a decade ago? Does he still dis- 
miss the subject as he did then, as 
“highbrow” and for the super-cultured only? 
To answer to a nicety would be difficult 
indeed, but there can be no doubt that popular 
public interest in art has increased enormously 
lately. The cause no doubt is to be found in 
the holding of frequent exhibitions by our art 
associations and museums and their officials 
doing everything in their power to attract the 
public and make them familiar with artists both 
ancient and modern. Museums, not content 
with holding exhibitions in their own salons, 
have organized traveling exhibitions for the 
smaller towns where no art museums exist. 

In an effort to increase appreciation for 
art in this country, in 1895 the late Andrew 
Carnegie created a fund for the holding 
each year at the Carnegie Institute of Pitts- 
burg of an international exhibition of mod- 
ern art, where examples of the work of artists 
of each nation should be shown, affording 
an opportunity for Americans to study foreign 
art at home. The result has been that the 
International Exhibition has come to be the 
outstanding event of the year in the art world, 
and the attendance and interest aroused are 
far greater than no doubt Mr. Carnegie him- 
self ever hoped for. 

Three medals and several honorable men- 
tions are awarded each year. The medal of 
the first class, carrying with it a prize of 
$1,500, has been won in the past by such 
famous artists as Sir William Orpen, Abbott 
Thayer, John Lavery, Cecilia Beaux, George 
W. Bellows, Gaston La Touche, and John W. 
Alexander. This year it was won by Augus- 
tus John, with his painting “Mme. Suggia,” 
which we reproduce in color on another page. 

The medal of the second class carries a 
prize of $1,000 and was won this year by an 
Italian, Giovanni Romagnoli, with his paint- 
ing “After the Bath.” An American artist, 
Daniel Garber, was awarded the third prize, 
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with a money prize of $500, for his canvas 
“Sycamores.” Honorable mentions were 
awarded Othon Friesz of France, Ambrose 
McEvoy of England, Vincenc Benes of 
Checho-Slovakia, and Savely Sorin of Russia. 

Eleven nations—England, France, Spain, 
Italy, Russia, the United States, Holland, 
Poland, Sweden, Checho-Slovakia, and Bel- 
gium—were represented at the twenty-third 
exhibition of the Carnegie Institute last June. 
Of these the British representation was un- 
doubtedly the best. The canvases were more 
vigorous, more compelling than the other ex- 
hibits, and, to the lay mind, more interest- 
ing. The Italian exhibit was astonishingly 
varied and of uniform excellence, the canvases 
by Romagnoli, Cesare Maggi, and Antonio 
Mancini being particularly noteworthy. The 
Spanish section was very representative—Pablo 
Picasso, de Zubiarre, Zuloaga, and José Pinazo 
exhibited their latest work. 

The French section, with the exception of 
the work of Albert Besnard—a member of 
this year’s jury—was impressive but not 
striking, despite the fact that such well- 
known artists as Claude Monet, Forain, 
Lucien Simon, Pierre Bonnard, Matisse, and 
Emil René Menard, exhibited. 

The showing of the American artists was 
unfortunately, for some unknown reason, be- 
low the standard of other years. The ma- 
jority of our artists exhibited, but their 
canvases for the most part were far from their 
best work. Of course, Mr. Garber’s prize- 
winning canvas must be excepted, as well as 
the canvases by artists who had already won 
awards at previous Carnegie Institute exhibits 
or whose canvases had won prizes at other 
exhibitions, such as Charles W. Hawthorne’s 
“The Mate” (reproduced in the Wor tp’s 
Work for April, 1924). Unusually impres- 
sive was Malcolm Parcell’s “Portrait of My 
Mother” and E. Martin Henning’s delight- 
ful character study “The Twins.” 

Furthering Mr. Carnegie’s idea of art for the 
masses, representative paintings of each nation 
were selected and are now being exhibited at 
various places throughout the United States. 
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by British Artists, Selected from the Twenty-Third International 
Exhibition of Paintings at the Carnegie Institute, T ittsburgh, 1924 
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Awarded medal of the first class, Carnegie Institute, 1924 
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FROM THE PAINTING BY LAURA KNIGHT 
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The Truth 


About the 


Newspapers 


I. INDEPENDENCE OF THE AMERICAN PRESS 
By CARL C. DICKEY 


N ONE of his essays on the art of expres- 
sion, Charles Dudley Warner recalled the 
old Chinese philosopher who committed 
suicide about 2,000 B. C. because he 
feared that the “good old days’’ would 

never come again. Golden age after golden 
age has swept over the forgotten tomb of the 
pessimist, but his brand of philosophy lives 
on forever. 

In these days, the special lament of this 
philosophy is that the “good old days” of 
American journalism are gone forever; that 
we shall never again have so good an editor 
as Horace Greeley or so capable a newspaper 
as the old Sun under Dana; that we shall 
never again have a newspaper with the cour- 
age and editorial energy to expose a great 
public abuse like the Tweed Ring, as the New 
York Times did; and that we shall never 
again have Washington and political corres- 
pondents who are permitted to interpret the 
news and to swing the cudgels on those un- 
worthy of public trust. 

The doleful ones charge that newspapers 
are -becoming standardized; that advertisers 
have an undue influence on the news and edi- 
torials; that the individual newspapers, 
themselves corporations, voice the thoughts 
and ideas of capital and shun progressive 
policies; that the standards of newspaper 
reporting are lower than in the “good old 
days,” and that the reporter has fallen under 
the spell of the press agent and the propagan- 
dist. Lamentations a-plenty, but no _ sui- 
cides! 

“The poor present alone has no friends,” 
said Mr. Warner in another essay, and that is 
true of the poor present in the history of 
journalism as it is true of few other fields. 

Yet the decade just closing in the history 
of American journalism is matched by no 


other in eventfulness and interest, unless it 
was the decade starting with the Civil War 
and ending, roughly, with the death of Horace 
Greeley. If the last decade in every respect 
has not been a golden age in American journal- 
ism, there are no golden ages. Its achieve- 
ments in the presentation of news surpass 
those of the Civil War. Its scope of service 
to the reading public has expanded far beyond 
the dreams of the editors of that other golden 
age. Standards of ethics unquestionably are 
higher. And when we come to the question 
of clean advertising, there is no argument— 
the newspaper of to-day is so far ahead of the 
newspaper of even twenty-five years ago in 
recognizing its responsibility in the presenta- 
tion of clean and truthful advertising that no 
argument is possible. 

I do not mean to say that American journ- 
alism does not have its “rot spots,” its corners 
where ideals are debauched, where influence 
is sold, where news is twisted and distorted, 
and where newspapers have no souls. In 
these articles | will.describe some of these 
journals and editors whose misdeeds are so 
often cited as general indictments of all 
newspapers, good and bad alike. These “rot 
spots” are more likely to be found in the 
smaller cities and in states of smaller popu- 
lation, where varied industries have not yet 
been developed; though reprehensible sheets 
do exist in the larger cities, but without any 
large measure of patronage or influence. 

“The waning power of the press” has been 
a familiar phrase in American speech since it 
was coined by the late Francis E. Leupp, for 
many years a Washington correspondent, and 
it has been used eagerly and loosely by those 
who wish to condemn the press. He meant 
that American newspapers were losing their 
influence in politics and on political thought. 
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Most of those who lament the “waning 
power of the press’ compare our papers 
with those of the era of Greeley, Raymond, 
Dana, McCullagh, Halstead, Medill, and 
Watterson. Yet the influence of the old 77ri- 
bune was not solely the influence of a news- 
paper on politics; it was largely the personal 
influence of Greeley; the influence of the 


A great voice on the other side was the late 
Frank |. Cobb, editor of the New York World, 
and described by Henry Watterson as “the 
strongest writer of the New York press since 
Horace Greeley.”” When the Chinese lamenta- 
tions about the waning power of the press 
were loudest, Mr. Cobb wrote in the World: 


Times under Raymond 
was not entirely the 
influence of an un- 
biased journal, but the 
influence of Raymond 
and the Republican 
party. Theirs was a 
day of “ personal jour- 
nalism,’’ and | have 
not been able to find 
an editor anywhere 
who longs for the re- 
turn of that “ personal 
journalism,” which 
was partisan, biased, 
prejudiced journalism, 
serving parties and 
political creeds. 


One of our publish-- 


ers who believes that 





“If my observations as President of the 
United States have taught me any one 
thing, it is that there are too many men in 
the newspaper world who believe one thing 
and preach another. And that is not honest, 
and that is not a contribution to the coming 
journalism. | sat in the executive offices and 
listened to an outstanding editor-publisher 
of the United States, who took my time for 
two hours, urging upon me the necessity of 
reduction in Federal taxes, notably excess 
profits and income and surtaxes, particu- 
larly pressing it with every word of argu- 
ment that he could form, and his newspapers 
at that very hour were clamoring that the 
minions of capital were proposing to reduce 
the taxes on the wealth of this country. | 
would not give a rap for the conscience of a 
man like that.’”’—President Harding’s speech 
before the American Society of Newspaper 


“What is commonly spoken of as a decline 


of newspaper influence 
is in reality only a 
change for the better. 
Newspapers are 
cheaper than they 
were, and few men are 
obliged to rely upona 
single newspaper. 
They draw informa- 
tion and opinions not 
only from one source, 
but from two or three 
or four sources, and 
their own opinion is 
the resultant of these 
various sources. This 
is having the excellent 
effect of teaching peo- 
ple to think for them- 
selves. They are surer 
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in consequence to de- 
tect bad advice and 








William Randolph 

Hearst, a modern “personal journalist,’’ who 
has made every effort, through editorial and 
cartoon, through news columns and personal 
influence, to make his string of newspapers a 
great political force. He was recently asked 
a series of questions about newspapers by the 
leading newspaper trade publication, Editor 
and Publisher, and he wrote formal replies. 
One question was: “Is the political influence 
of the American press, in general, declining 
or increasing, and why?” His reply was: 

“| rather think that the influence of the 
American press is on the whole declining. 
This, | believe, is because so many news- 
papers are owned or influenced by reactionary 
interests and predatory corporations, and 
are used selfishly, to promote the interests of 
these reactionary interests, rather than the 
welfare of the public. This tends to weaken 
the confidence of the public in all newspapers, 
more or less. Furthermore, there are other 
agencies of publicity which divide the field 
with the newspapers nowadays. There are the 
moving pictures and the radio, for example.” 


the quicker to follow 
good advice. Their own opinions are clearer 
and saner and less prejudiced. This does not 
mean a decline of newspaper influence. On 
the contrary, it is a manifestation of the best 
kind of influence that newspapers can exert.” 

The power and influence of the press as a 
whole has not decreased. The press has 
merely changed its course and is now exerting 
its influence in a more calm, detached, and im- 
partial manner. It is trying less to force its 
own opinions and policies upon its readers 
than in the days of Greeley and the personal 
journalists, and is seeking more and more to 
mould a sounder public opinion by printing 
the news and views on both sides of political 
and governmental questions and then seeking 
to give its own interpretations. 

One editor found on recent investigation 
that about one person in ten read his editorial 
page. That, of course, is an unusually low 
average, but the average metropolitan news- 
paper prints so much news and feature ma- 
terial that probably few of the average readers 
reach the heavier reading in the editorials. 
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In many of the newspapers of fifty years ago, 
the editorials would fill nearly a page of an 
eight- or twelve-page newspaper; in the 
average newspaper to-day they fill fewer 
columns on one page of 
a newspaper that may 
run as high as forty- 
eight or sixty pages in 
size, and usually aver- 
ages about thirty-six in 
size. The editor has 
diminished the number 
of readers of his editorial 
page by his lavishness 
in furnishing depart- 
mental news and fea- 
tures as well as by his 
enterprise in getting 
news from all over the 
world on the day it 
happens. 

The editor of fifty 
years ago did not have 
so much news in any 
field, save in the prolific 
field of politics, and he 
took all possible advan- 
tage out of the public 
interest in that field. It 
was an era of great in- 
terest in politics, a 
torchlight-parade era, 
and the public got its 
amusement out of spec- 
tacular political contro- 
versy, just as readers 
now get their amuse- 
ment froni the Gumps, 
Mutt and Jeff, and the 
other comics. Condi- 
tions combined then to 
attract newspapers and 
their editors to politics, 
and editors became suc- 
cessful politicians. 
That fevered interest 
in politics has declined 
and most of our great 
editors now are sensible enough to see that 
under present conditions no man can be a 
successful editor and a successful politician 
at the same time. 

The newspaper has its influence in politics 
to-day, not by any rabid display of partisan- 
ship, as it had its influence so largely in 


their enterprises. 





THE HOME OF THE NEW YORK “TIMES” 


In the trend toward greater financial stability and 
independence the nation’s newspapers, large and 
small alike, are providing worthy buildings for 
The new Times building is 
nineteen stories high, with three below street level. 
The total cash investment of the Times in build- 
ings, real estate, and equipment is $15,000,000. 
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the day of personal journalism, but rather by 
its reputation for impartiality, fairness, and 
independence in its study of partisan prob- 
lems, issues, and candidates. An editor to- 
day weakens the power 
of his own words and 
decreases the desirabil- 
ity of his newspaper 
among the general read- 
ing public, if he permits 
his attitude at any time 
to show that he is not 
interested in presenting 
the whole truth, but is 
more concerned with 
advancing some special 
cause. 

The average citizen 
likes to believe that he 
is an independent 
thinker, whether he isor 
not, and the whole trend 
of public education in 
this country has been 
to lead students to 
sources. The average 
citizen likes to read the 
speech of the politician 
and conceive what he 
believes to be an inde- 
pendent opinion; he 
distrusts the oracular 
utterance of an editor, 
and if we must have an 
example of this we may 
recall the signed editor- 
ials so often printed on 
the first pages of his 
newspapers by Frank 
A. Munsey, who is a 
Republican _ politician 
before he is anewspaper 
publisher and who re- 
tains only two of the 
sixteen papers he has 
owned in the last 
twenty-five years. The 
newspaper-reading pub- 
lic to-day rejects oracles; it can be led to 
opinions, but it cannot be driven to them; 
and all those who seek to influence public 
opinion for theirown aims are rapidly recogniz- 
ing that it is futile and expensive to try to 
buy or control newspapers or editorial opinion. 

Cobb of the World, who asserted that news- 
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paper influence had not declined, proved his 
point by some of his own editorials. During 
the deadlock in the Democratic National 
Convention in Baltimore in 1912, Bryan intro- 
duced his famous resolution which turned the 
tide from Champ Clark and toward Woodrow 
Wilson. In that critical week-end period of 
the convention, Cobb, in the World, published 
an editorial in which he declared that “ Ryan- 
ism and Murphyism have created an issue 
that makes the nomination of Woodrow Wil- 
son a matter of Democratic life or death.” His 
editorial was widely quoted among the dele- 
gates and it is undeniable that it had its effect 
in swaying the delegates toward Woodrow 
Wilson. That was an example of the power 


wielded bya single great editorial writer in this 
day of the “waning power of the press.” 


WHEN FAVORABLE COMMENT COUNTED 


T IS doubtless true also that the favorable 
comment in the press, both Democratic 
and Republican, contributed largely toward 
making John W. Davis the Presidential 
nominee of the Democratic Party, just as the 
favorable press comment contributed so 
largely to making national figures of Coolidge 
as the outstanding figure of the Boston police 
strike and of Dawes as the picturesque soldier 
and Director of the Budget. Until Mr. 
Davis became Ambassador to Great Britain he 
was comparatively little known, although he 
had a fine record in Congress and as Solicitor 
General. In the last five years, however, 
he was built up as a Presidential possibility 
by Republican, Democratic and non-partisan 
press, who repeatedly spoke favorably of his 
record, of his general availability and his 
statesmanlike qualities. 

The press told the country the true story 
of Davis. Before the Democratic National 
Conventioff in 1920 ¢he New York Times 
devoted the larger part of one of its editorial 
pages to an editorial headed “A Great 
Democrat,” in which the statesmanlike quali- 
ties of Mr. Davis were outlined in a plea for 
his nomination for the Presidency. ~The 
editorial was widely quoted, and other 
newspapers expressed their admiration of 
Mr. Davis. In 1923 Mr. Davis and President 
Harding were the two principal guests at a 
dinner given by the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, an organization compris- 
ing editors of most of the larger newspapers 
of the country in cities of more than 100,000 


Futility in Editorial Attacks 


population. Mr. Davis made a short ad- 
dress on the Constitution and the Federal 
Government, and his speech and general 
bearing made a profound impression upon his 
audience. Most of the editors present were 
influential in the largest and greatest news- 
papers of the country—most of them were 
chief editorial writers and managing editors 
—and within a few weeks Mr. Davis’s speech 
was followed by scores of favorable editorials 
in the biggest newspapers of the country, not 
only Democratic, but Republican and non- 
partisan as well. 

Many of the editors retained their favorable 
impression of Mr. Davis and more editorials 
followed in the months preceding the con- 
vention. Who can measure the influence of 
those editorials on the ultimate victory of 
Mr. Davis in the convention? Certainly 
they must have done much to create a general 
favorable impression of him throughout the 
country, so that he was the victor when the 
delegates really came to the point of selecting 
the standard bearer. Yet many of the great 
journals wasted contumely and scorn on Mr. 
Roosevelt when he was alive, showing that the 
influence of the press is too vague, too intan- 
gible, to be definitely measured or estimated, 
but it would seem that it is much more suc- 
cessful in its attempts to create favorable 
impressions than in its efforts to destroy. 


EDITORIAL ATTACKS WHICH FAILED 


HOSE who have written about the “ wan- 

ing power of the press”’ go so far back in 
political history in citing their examples of the 
increasing impotence of the editorial pages of 
our newspapers that they disprove their own 
case; what they really prove is that the edi- 
torial columns of newspapers never had the 
great power now attributed to them. Many 
victories in municipal elections in the larger 
cities in recent years, in the face of a hostile 
press, have been cited as proof of this decrease 
in editorial influence upon politics, but the 
influence of the press was no more potent in 
municipal politics fifty years ago than it is 
now. Thirty-five years ago the New York 
Evening Post, under the powerful editorial 
régime of Godkin, essayed an exposé of the 
methods of Tammany Hall, which failed as 
dismally in attaining its real aims as the re- 
cent attempt of the New York World to show 
that John F. Hylan was unfit to be Mayor 
of New York. 





DOLPH S. OCHS 
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Only by the exposé or the crusade, which is 
nothing more nor less than a series of news 
stories dealing with the sins of individuals or 
groups, has the newspaper of this or any other 
period in journalism been able to exert any 
great influence on municipal politics. Our 
Chinese lamenters frequently cite the ex- 
posure of the Tweed Ring by the New York 
Times as one of the greatest feats of this 
kind and, undeniably, that was one of the 
greatest achievements of journalism in any 
period. That great exposure was due to two 
things: to the courage of George Jones, the 
publisher of the 7imes, in resisting all pres- 
sure intended to stop his attacks onTammany, 
and to luck in having the favoritism of a 
friendly city official who handed out the evi- 
dence against the Tweed Ring. It was not due 
to the superior qualities of editors and report- 
ers of that day, as our lamenters would have 
us believe, and as proof of this we may cite the 
fact that on the day a city board ordered the 
payment of $6,312,500 on the courthouse, 
go per cent. of it graft, according to the his- 
torian of the Evening Post, the Times in an 
editorial boasted of the “reforms made 
possible by the recent legislation at Albany.” 

There are plenty of examples of this exposé 
or crusade type of story to show that in that 
field modern newspapers hold their power and 
influence. One of the recent exposés was 
conducted by the St. Louis Star and its re- 
porters, notably Harry T. Brundidge, of the 
“fake diploma” mills turning out quack 
doctors, an exposé that has already put men 
behind the bars. Another is the exposé of 
the New Jersey system of state institutions, 
by Harold Littledale in the New York 
Evening Post, which resulted in the moderniz- 
ing of the entire system. Still another was 
the exposé by the New York World of the 
system of peonage prevailing in the prison 
camps in Florida, which resulted in an imme- 
diate reform. There are many other in- 
stances in the last decade, not many of them 
political it is true, because in these days evi- 
dence of graft is assembled by official agencies, 
just as it was in the past, and handed out 
impartially to all newspapers, not to one fa- 
vored journal, as in the case of the Tweed 
Ring evidence. 

One of the powerful trends of journalism 
is toward fairness and impartiality in the 
presentation not only of political but of all 
other classes of news and toward fairness and 


More Accuracy and Independence 


impartiality in editorial comment. Casper S. 
Yost, President of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, and chief editorial writer 
of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, summarizes 
the trends of journalism at present: 


Toward greater independence. 

Toward accuracy and fairness in the news. 

Toward fairness and moderation in editorial 
comment. 

Toward development of a greater sense of public 
responsibility. 

Toward dedication to public service. 


That summary covers the newspapers of 
the larger cities of the country, and it covers 
many, but not all, of the newspapers in the 
smaller towns, many of which are still political 
organs and will change only in the process of 
evolution now going on in American journal- 
ism. 

Undeniably the great newspapers of the 
larger cities are more independent, more fair 
and accurate, and more scrupulous in exerting 
their power than they were in the days of 
Greeley. They will print the news of both 
political parties, most of the time without 
prejudice or bias, though not always. Cer- 
tainly they have progressed a long way since 
the days of Greeley, of whom John Russell 
Young, one of Greeley’s editors, said fifty 
years ago: 

“Mr. Greeley would be the greatest jour- 
nalist in the world if he did not aim to be one of 
the leading politicians in America. Very 
often does he sacrifice himself to his preju- 
dices. | remember on one occasion asking 
him to let me report a speech of Governor 
Seymour in full, as a matter of news for the 
Tribune. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I will print Gov- 
ernor Seymour’s speech when the World 
will print those of our side.’” 


THE WAY OF OCHS 


REELEY’S idea will vanish ultimately 
among the larger newspapers, though it 

is true that some newspapers still print more 
news favoring their own political beliefs than 
those about the other side. Thirty-three years 
ago a young publisher from a small Southern 
city sounded the keynote of the new order of 
journalism in a speech before the National 
Editorial Association in St. Paul, when he said: 
“A journal, conducted as a newspaper, 
being a fearless purveyor, and, when needed, 
equally fearless interpreter of the news, is, 





The Truth About the Newspapers 


in the intelligent public opinion, the news- 
paper of the future. The day of the organ, 
if not past, is rapidly passing. The people, 
as they gain culture, breadth of understand- 
ing, and independence of thought 

more and more demand the paper that prints 
the history of each day without fear of con- 
sequences, the favoring of special theories, or 
the promotion of special interests. The duty 
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Columbia University. And with such a news- 
paper as the New York Times as the great 
criterion of American journalism and such a 
publisher as Adolph S. Ochs at its head, how 
can any one but a pessimist lament that the 
“ good old days” will never come again? One | 
of the great services of the Times to American 
journalism has been its success in showing 
that a great newspaper, if it is worthy of the 
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THE PRESS ROOM OF A METROPOLITAN DAILY 
The new equipment of the New York Times has a capacity of 400,000 twenty-four-page papers an hour, or 2,000,000 


in a normal five-hour shift. 


The presses use 175 tons of newsprint a day and four tons of ink, the total annual cost of 


paper and ink being nearly $6,000,000. 


of the editor and publisher who serves an 
intelligent and manly constituency is to give 
his patrons the facts, and attempt nothing 
with reference thereto beyond assisting to a 
clearer understanding of the same.” 

The young publisher who spoke those words 
while the press was still under the influence 
of the old period of “personal journalism” a 
few years later moved to New York City and 
“became the master mind of the outstanding 
triumph of modern journalism in any land”’ 
—to use the words of President Butler of 


name, should present the political news of all 
the parties without prejudice or bias, no 
matter what the opinions expressed in the edi- | 
torial columns. The 7imes “considers itself 
politically an independent Democratic news- | 
paper, with the qualification that it is more 
independent than Democratic. Even under 
the best of Democratic administrations the 
Times has never been willing to pose as a 
court organ; it has preferred to surrender 
neither any measure of its independence nor 
of its reputation for independence.” 
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If a newspaper is to appeal to a large and 
intelligent section of the reading public, it 
must be fair and impartial in its presentation 
of political news. When Mr. Ochs took over 
the Times on August 18, 1896, it had a cir- 
culation of only 10,000in the largest city of the 
country, though only a decade before it had 
been one of the strongest newspapers in thecity. 
The paper was in the midst of the campaign 
of ’96, and the act of 


“Mr. Ochs_in the Times sounded a new 
keynote in American journalism,” says E. 
Lansing Ray, the young publisher of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, who, a few years ago, 
decided that no great newspaper should be 
known as Democratic or Republican and that, 
if his journal were toserve the public faithfully, 
it should not only be independent, but strive 
to be non-partisan. In his news columns he 

insists upon unbiased, 





removing the bias and 
prejudice from the 
news columns is now 
visible in the files. In 
the few days preceding 
the initiation of the 
Ochs ownership, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan 
had been described in 
the news columns as 
the “gifted blather- 
skite from Nebraska,” 
and “the boy orator 
and general dema- 
gogue of Nebraska.” 
Those epithets van- 
ished under the Ochs 
management. The 
most rabid partisan 
journal in the country 
to-day would hesitate 
at using epithet in its 
news columns; the 
Hearst newspapers do, 
as wellas the scurrilous 








unprejudiced ac- 
counts, not only of 
political events, but , 
also of all other_news | 
events. In the last 
campaign in Missouri 
the newspaper on its 
editorial page vigor- 
ously opposed the re- 
election of Senator 
James A. Reed, but in 
its news pages it gave 
him columns for his 
speeches and commu- 
nications, and the re- 
porting was so fair and 
impartial that Senator 
Reed himself com- 
mended the news- 
paper. 

The Globe-Democrat 
had: been one of the 
famous Republican 
newspapers of the 
country and one of 








Denver Post, but few 
others of any preten- 


E. LANSING RAY 


Lincoln’s staunchest 
supporters in Civil 





sions ever resort to 
epithet even in their 


The young publisher and editor of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat who, by declaring his paper to be a non-partisan 
journal, has emphasized the modern movement toward 


War days. When Mr. 
Ray took over the 


editorial columns. 


, 


HOW THE “TIMES” CHANGED 


FEW days before Mr. Ochs took over 

the Times, Bryan was notified of his 
nomination in Madison Square Garden, and 
in its news columns the Times openly derided 
the ceremony and the speaker. One of its main 
front-page stories was headed “These Men 
were Not There—Prominent Democrats now 
Swallowed by the Populists.”’ In view of the 
rift in the Democratic ranks perhaps the list 
of the absentees was important; but the names 
of those who were at the meeting occupied a 
much less important place on the second page. 


independent, unbiased, and unprejudiced journalism famous old Demo- 


cratic newspaper, the 
St. Louis Republic, and the Globe-Democrat 
became the only morning newspaper in St. 
Louis, he recognized a fact of which he 
had long been aware, that the trend of 
journalism was toward non-partisan, impar- 
tial, independent newspapers. He announced 
that thereafter the Globe-Democrat would be 
non-partisan, and the newspaper proved its 
impartiality and non-partisanship by de- 
manding entrance into the League of Nations 
and by supporting the war policies of Wood- 
row Wilson. Thus vanished one of the most 
powerful of the party journals in the day of 
personal journalism, once edited by the fa- 





The Truth About the Newspapers 


mous Joseph B. McCullagh, whose advice to 
his editorial writers was: “When you go 
after a man put a drop of vitriol on him. 
Don’t pour a barrel of vinegar over him.” 


AFTER THE OMAHA FASHION 


HE trend toward independence and non- 

partisanship is marked among the larger 
metropolitan newspapers, but is not so general 
among those in the 
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using the papers of other parties for their 
advertising. The result is that the rural press 
is dropping partisanship; the editors are 
striving to make real, independent newspapers. 
A sinister attempt to grasp political power 
is seen by our generation of Chinese philoso- 
phers in the formation of the so-called chains 
of newspapers through the country. A few 
months ago, Arthur T. Robb, Jr. managing 
editor of the Editor and 





smaller cities. InOm- 
aha, for instance, the 
World-Herald, owned 
by former Senator Gil- 
bert M. Hitchcock, 
during his last cam- 
paign printed very 
little news about the 
Republicans in Ne- 
braska;. and the Om- 
aha Bee, formerly the 
property of- Victor 
Rosewater, who was 
chairman of the Re- 
publican National 
Committee, printed 
very little about the 
Democrats. But the 
tendency is noticeable 
among thesmaller city 
newspapers, as well as 
among the weekly and 
daily newspapers com- 
prising the ‘so-called 
rural press of the 
country. 





Publisher, laboriously 
compiled a list of these 
chain ownerships, and 
it was immediately 
cited by many critics 
of the press-as proof of 
their contention that 
we were matching the 
“press trust’ of Eng- 
land and the Stinnes 
chain of debauched 
newspapers in Ger- 
many. Mr. Robb’s 
figures showed that 
212. of about 2,500 
daily newspapers of 
the country were 
owned in groups or 
strings. 


NO NEWSPAPER TRUST. 


T IS significant, 
however, that not 
one of the several com- 
binations approaches 
the dimensions of a 








One by one the party 
organs are vanishing, 
or becoming less vehe- 
ment in their praise 
and denunciation. A 
younger generation of 
editors is rising in the 


CASPER S. YOST 


As President of the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 

tors and chief editorial writer of the St. Louis Globe- 

Democrat he has taken an active part in the two great 

movements of our modern journalism—the formation of 

a code of ethics for the profession of journalism, and the 

removal of political bias and prejudice from both news 
and editorial columns. 


“trust.”” Mr. Hearst 
with about twenty- 
four newspapers, and 
the Scripps group with 
about thirty, lead the 
list. Considered in 
terms of circulation, 


rural press, many of 

them from schools of journalism, who are 
anxious to make their newspapers pay their 
own way so that they can be independent 
and express their own opinions. They are 
supplanting the old school of editors who 
were intensely partisan and who followed 
the Greeley style because it was successful in 
itsera. Political patronage and county print- 
ing caused much of the partisanship in 
the “good old days,’ but now politicians 
are beginning to see the advantage of 


however, Mr. Hearst’s 
string is a larger proportion of the total than 
would be indicated by bare mention of the 
number of his papers. His total daily cir- 
culation is about 3,250,000 copies, or about 
10 per cent. of the total for the 2,500 news- 
papers. Mr. Hearst himself does not think 
he has anything like a monopoly. One of the 
questions recently asked by the Editor and 
Publisher was: “Granted that you believe in 
your own editorial policies, still as a citizen do 
you believe that it is good public policy for 
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one mortal man to possess the great power 
that is inherent in the control of so many 
newspapers?” To which Mr. Hearst re- 
plied: 

“In the first place, | have not ‘so many 
newspapers.’ There are 2,500 newspapers in 
the United States and | have twenty-three 
newspapers. (He has recently started the 
Daily Mirror, a tabloid picture newspaper in 
New York.) No very menacing monopoly in 
that proportion | should say. 

“In the second place, there are ten times 
as many newspapers as | possess, owned by 
reactionary and predatory interests that 
endeavor to use them in their schemes to 
exploit the public. And, therefore, it is not 
only dangerous but exceedingly beneficial 
from a public viewpoint, to have a few groups 
of newspapers like the Scripps-Howard pa- 
pers and mine, owned and operated in support 
of progressive policies, and to protect the pub- 
lic’s property and privileges. 

“In the third place, no newspaper has 
power long if it misuse it—which is the saving 
situation in the possession of newspapers by 
public exploiters; and perhaps, too, with re- 
spect to any individuals or interests. 

“We all know many cases where policies 
and nominees have failed of public approval 
although every newspaper in the community 
supported them, or have secured public ap- 
proval although every newspaper opposed 
them. The American people are an inde- 
pendently thinking people. Newspapers do 
not form the opinion of the public; but if 
they are to be successful they must express 
the opinion of the public.” 

Mr. Munsey’s idea is that “there is no form 
of industry that lends itself to combination 


more naturally and readily than newspaper 
building,” and his dream of power was a string 
of a thousand newspapers, and he remarked 
“what a tremendous power that would be.” 

It cannot be conceived that the American 
reading public would consent to take its 
opinions from a wholesale factory; it might 
take its steel or its breakfast food, its shoes or 
its woolens from a corporation that has a 
thousand factories, but there is so much of 
the dissenter in the average American citizen 
that it is doubtful if any large string of news- 
papers could withstand the shocks of the 
“trust busters” who are always looking for 
the chance to limit the powers of individuals 
and corporations. Certainly this country 
because of its great area and population is 
more free of any menace of a “press monop- 
oly” which might prevail in a country smaller 
in area and population. In England and 
France the daily newspaper printed in the 
capitals can be distributed to nearly every 
corner of the country within a few hours and, 
therefore, the danger of monopoly is greater. 

Henry Watterson, who was a great figure in 
the old days of “Personal journalism” and 
lived many years into the new era, did not 
join in all the lamentations of the Chinese 
philosophers of our day. Least of all did he 
regret the passing of his type of editor. He 
saw the possibilities of the new order, and 
said: 

“And, this personal element eliminated, 
why may not the impersonal head of the 
coming newspaper—proud of his profession, 
and satisfied with the results of his minis- 
trations—render a yet better account to 
God and the people in unselfish devotion to 
the common interest?” 











In the second article in this series, in the October 
issue of the Woripv’s Work, the author will 
discuss the modern method of handling the news. 

















La Follette's Own 
Platform 


The Insurgent Leader of the Senate Discusses the Progressive 
Movement and Tells Why He Runs for the Presidency 


HEN Henry ‘Allen Cooper 


By EDWARD G. LOWRY 


strongest admiration. 


He has the qualities of 


and his Wisconsin followers 
were cast out into the night 
at the Republican National 
Convention in Cleveland 


courage, sincerity, honesty, and industry in 
greater degree than most men in public life. 
He wins admiration for his personal attri- 
butes where he does not win support for his 


this year, after the 
usual effort to pre- 
sent the La Follette 
platform and the 
La Follette candi- 
dacy, William Allen 
White reminded 
me: “We saw the 
first performance of 
this show with the 
original cast.” 

It is the truth 
that | have never 
attended a Repub- 
lican National Con- 
vention that did not 





THE THIRD PARTY PRECEDENT 


(J NQUES TIONABLY the paramount 
thought in the minds of many people at this 
moment 1s, what effect will La Follette have on 
the coming election. Republicans need no gray- 
beard sage to recall to them 1912 and the Bull 
Moose boit, the dark hour when the returns 
showed a plurality for Taft in two states only, 
for Roosevelt in only six, and the consequent 
tidal wave that swept Wilson into the White 
House. Third parties, like David’s pebble, 
may be the undoing of the mighty, and for 
many Democrats as well as Republicans the 
precedent of 1912 casts a long shadow. 


political ideas. 

In mid-July, af- 
ter the long Demo- 
cratic Convention, 
I went to see La 
Follette at Wash- 
ington. | sought to 
find out from him 
why he had decided 
to make a try for 
the Presidency as 
an independent 
candidate; why he 
had not organized 
a third party for 
the effort, as he 





present as one of its 








dramatic features 
the throwing out of La Follette and his crowd. 
Since | began to write about politics, every 
four years La Follette has been a Republican 
candidate. Every four years he has pre- 
sented a platform. Every four years his 
candidacy and his declaration of principles 
have been rejected—given the air. Some- 
times these spectacles have been exciting and 
sometimes perfunctory, as this year. Every- 
body knew that Mr. La Follette intended to 
run as a third candidate this year on a plat- 
form of his own and that the Cleveland per- 
formance was merely a gesture for the sake of 
the record, to preserve the continuity of effort. 
I have known Mr. La Follette a long time 
now, but have never become a supporter or 
partisan of his. I have for him, though, the 


so easily could 
have done; why he 
was breaking the habits of a lifetime after 
his usual rejection by the Republicans; upon 
what platform he would appeal; and upon 
what he based his hopes of attracting voters. 
He answered all my questions without ap- 
parent reserve. This article is a report of our 
conversations, and my attempt to convey the 
impression he makes on a detached but 
friendly observer. 

La Follette was born June 14, 1855, so that 
he is now on the way toward his seventieth 
birthday. The years have brought him toler- 
ance, have disciplined and tempered him. 
The hard knife-edge that he used to present 
to the world has been rounded. He is scarred 


and experienced but as indomitable as ever. 
There is no rancor in his speech, he is not 
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bitter in denunciation of political opponents, 
he does not fall into rages. Because of these 
new amenities he is, | think, a more formidable 
antagonist than ever he was. He figures that 
he is good for five hours a day on his feet. 
That means a two and one half hour speech 
in the afternoon and another of the same 
length in the evening. That seems to me an 
overestimate of his strength, but he intends to 
try to make his usual stump campaign, speak- 
ing to the limits of his physical endurance. 
In his prime he has spoken as much as eight 
and one half hours a day and kept it up day 
after day. 

I asked La Follette: “Why have you de- 
cided to run as a third candidate? Why 
have you refused to accept as usual your re- 
jection by the Republican convention?” 

“It is a natural and logical development. 
We succeeded in Wisconsin in making the 
Republican party progressive without aban- 
doning the party organization. | have al- 
ways hoped that we could do the same thing 
in national affairs. Now I see that we can- 
not. Let me go back and show you the steps 
that have led me to my present position. 

“In 1896 as candidate for Governor the 
majority of the delegates to the nominating 
convention were pledged to me as the nomi- 
nee for the Governorship. 

“My delegates were taken away from me. 
They were bribed in a back room where the 
money was laid around in piles on the table 
such as you see through a cashier’s window in 
a bank. The same thing happened in 1808. 
Then I was appealed to strongly by my sup- 
porters to organize a new party to carry out 
the specific reforms to which we were pledged 
in Wisconsin. It seemed to me a much less 
difficult task to defeat the leadership of the 
Republican party in Wisconsin than it was 
to build a new party. The rank and file of 
the Republican party was just as sound as it 
could be from my standpoint. The trouble 
was at the top. It seemed to me | could 
convince the Republicans of Wisconsin of the 
wrongfulness of the leadership easier than 
to build up a new party, and it worked out 
that way by 1904—at the end of a ten year 
struggle. 

“I was elected Governor in 1900. The 
old crowd said ‘You are entitled to have a 
try at your proposed reforms because you 
have carried this convention.’ This was very 
evident; | had more than goo delegates, they 





Republican Machine 


had 160. The platform was presented and 
adopted and the campaign was arranged for. 
There was no opposition anywhere. The 
legislature had gone on the ticket, | supposed, 
to support this platform. | was elected by 
more than 100,000. The legislature was over- 
whelmingly Republican, but none of the pledges 
of the platform could be carried out. On the 
assemblying of the legislature the reaction- 
aries were found to be in control and they 
defeated every platform pledge. Believing 
the rank and file of the party was sound, | 
became a candidate for reélection in 1902, 
and was elected Governor, carrying the As- 
sembly by a large majority, but the Senate we 
carried by only five majority. The reaction- 
aries secured control of the Senate and again 
defeated the platform promises. 

“Still believing that government could be 
brought back to the people through the 
Republican party, | went to the voters with 
our issues again in 1904, and modified my 
views with respect to party fealty. I went 
out on the stump in 1904 against the Repub- 
lican members of the legislature who had 
betrayed the pledges of the platform. | 
supported Democrats in districts where reac- 
tionary Republicans had been nominated. 
In that way | secured a legislature in 1904 
which redeemed every platform pledge. 


RADICALISM BASED ON STUDY 


.WOULD like you to bear in mind in con- 

nection with my so-called radicalism that 
each piece of legislation for which | have stood 
has been the result of the most careful in- 
vestigation, sometimes over a period of years, 
with the aid of the best experts | could enlist. 
This was true with railroad and all other legis- 
lation in Wisconsin. The legislation. still 
stands; it never has been repealed. 

“In 1905 I was elected by the legislature 
to the United States Senate.- | answered 
that | could not at that time accept the elec- 
tion; that | must stay until my job as Gover- 
nor had been finished and the measures we 
had adopted had been thoroughly tried out. 
The legislature refused to elect anybody else 
and Wisconsin had only one United States 
Senator for a year—Senator Spooner. | 
deliberated whether | could not do better 
service by remaining in Wisconsin—to fortify 
our progressive state government, to defend 
it against the inevitable attacks of its enemies, 
and to apply progressive principles to new 
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problems as they should present themselves 
from time to time. | questioned whether 
we could not re-democratize this country 
better by making a model democracy by 
states instead of trying to work it out nation- 
ally. 

“These views got into the papers and it led 
to a good many people interesting themselves 
in persuading me to come here to Washington 
—former Senator Carl Schurz was one 
of them, Colonel W. J. Bryan was another. 
They urged upon me, in view of the number 
of men of liberal opinions in both parties, 
the possibility of carrying on the progressive 
fight in Washington. It was urged that 
some one was needed in the Senate to push it 
and keep it to the fore. The Senate was the 
platform from which to reach the country. 
Finally | set my face this way. | came be- 
lieving that we could gradually spread the 
progressive doctrine through the Republican 
organization, | was convinced that progressive 
ideas would eventually become the dominant 
ideas of the Republican party. 


ROOSEVELT ’S CONSERVATION POLICY 


WORKED along that line in 1908. | came 

to Washington in 1906, though | was elected 
in 1905. | had to work under very disad- 
vantageous circumstances at the beginning. 
From my own standpoint | did not make 
much progress. | did get a hearing on some 
things. I had a good deal to do with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s conservation policies—beginning 
with coal and running through the other 
natural resources. They were about to sell 


the splendid coal in Indian Territory, more - 


than 400,000 acres of the best bituminous coal 
anywhere inthis country. 1 brought forward 
the idea that it should be protected against 
private monopoly and | urged that all govern- 
ment coal, oil, and other natural resources 
should be retained by the Government—with- 
drawn from sale by executive order and leased 
only under proper restrictions. 

“The Supreme Court ultimately did sustain 
the power of the Executive to make such 
withdrawals. 

“All the progressive movement means is to 
bring the government back to the people. | 
believe that was the idea of Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln. 

“In 1908 | offered myself as a candidate for 
President—again in 1912 and 1916. In 
1908 | brought forward a platform which was 


rejected by the convention with much the 
same display of feeling as the Republican 
convention exhibited at Cleveland last June. 
Senator Hopkins of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions, in 1908 denounced 
our platform as downright socialism. He 
was especially violent in criticism of our plank 
for a valuation of the physical property of the 
railroads as a scientific basis for rate making. 
The Democratic National Convention later 
that year picked up the physical valuation of 
railroad idea and put it into their platform 
and it is now claimed by them. When it was 
brought forward in 1906 it struck the Senate 
as a proposition never heard of before. Yet 
for a number of years it was one of the most 
urgent recommendations the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission put into their annual 
report. 

“Following the Convention in 1908 I was 
still convinced we could carry out our pro- 
gram of reform in the Republican party. 
Taft was nominated. He came to Wisconsin 
toopen his campaign. The progressive move- 
ment had grown in power. Progressives had 
begun to come to the Senate. | was no longer 
alone, and so important had that contingent 
in the Republican party become that Taft 
fixed upon Wisconsin as a base from which 
to begin his campaign. I was wired that he 
was coming and invited to join with him. | 
met him and rode with him. 


WHEN TAFT STUMPED THE MIDDLE WEST 


E WAS to make his first speech at Madi- 

son. | hada heart-to-heart talk with him 
about his views. We talked revision of the 
tariff downward on the train and Taft gave 
assurances of the strongest sort that his 
administration would be progressive and en- 
tirely satisfactory to the Middle West. He 
had come to Wisconsin to begin his campaign 
in order to impress his progressive attitude 
on the public. | introduced him at the univer- 
sity gymnasium as a progressive Republican 
candidate for the Presidency. He responded 
in his speech in an entirely satisfactory way. 
1 traveled with him for two days on this 
trip. He gave the strongest assurances that the 
great body of the people of the country were 
to be benefited by his election. He repeated 
his pledge for revision of the tariff downward. 
He went from Wisconsin into lowa and on 
to Kansas and all speeches made on that 
western trip were in the same key. | am not 
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prepared to say what he did in New England. 
| went through the campaign believing in 


Taft. Then he surrendered to the reaction- 
aries. | never went to the White House 
after that. 


“In 1912 it looked hopeful. At that time 
there were thirteen progressives in the Senate 
—strong, aggressive men. | still believed we 
could win our fight within the Republican 
party. 

AFFECTION FOR HIS PARTY 


S TIME passed, I began to doubt the pos- 
sibility of electing a progressive Presi- 
dent on either of the old party tickets. Any 
man elected by either of the two old parties is 
responsibile to the interests which control 
them. It was borne in upon me that the 
special interests were too strongly entrenched 
in the control of the party machinery and the 
convention system ever to be dislodged. 

“1 loved the Republican party. Its tradi- 
tions had been impressed upon me in early 
life. | was born in ’55, just before the Civil 
War period. All during that time the wor- 
ship of Lincoln was an ever-present influence 
in our household. Our whole family was in 
grief when the news came of Lincoln’s assas- 
sination. It was like a death in our own 
home. 

“ By 1920 | had about given up the hope of 
winning the progressive struggle in the party 
nationally. If the various organizations 
which met at Chicago in 1920 after the Re- 
publican and Democratic conventions had 
not fallen into the hands of extremists | 
might have gone with them then. But | be- 
lieve a third party is not made in that way. 
| think it must be an evolutionary movement, 
and it must come from the bottom up and not 
from the top down. I believe if there is to 
be a new party it should come from the great 
mass of the people of the country. This will 
be one test of an independent candidacy. As 
a result of that test if there should be a vote 
of such proportions that it would show the 
old parties are disintegrating and that con- 
tinuous life is not in them, then out of this 
independent candidacy there will come a new 
party. 

“| do not believe the reforms which are 
necessary, if we are to save democracy in this 
country, can come from the two old parties. 
| think this independent campaign is the 
best way to determine whether we have 





No Hope from the Two Old Parties 


reached that time of political evolution in this 
country when a new instrumentality is to be 
forthcoming. | want to carry this gospel 
everywhere, east as well as west. The diffi- 
culty will be the matter of expense. Able 
speakers have offered their services. We can 
make a burning campaign in every state with 
the speaking material we have at hand if we 
are able to finance the movement. 

“1 had never hoped to see the time when 
there was such strong and convincing evi- 
dences of ultimate success as now appears. 
It may mean only the polling of a vote large 
enough to insure the founding of a new party. 
It may mean even more than throwing the 
Presidential election into the House. I am 
impressed with the opportunity for complete 
success.” 


CAUSES OF THE FARMER’S PLIGHT 


S YOUR hope of success based on the farm- 
er’s discontent and the hard times in the 
Northwest? Have the conditions of unrest 
and restlessness in the West and Northwest 
anything to do with your decision to be an 
independent candidate?” | asked him. 
“Not in any sense. This independent 
candidacy is not sectional in character. It is 
based upon general and widespread economic 
conditions, otherwise it could offer no hope 
of success. | do not attribute the acute dis- 
tress of American agriculture to a condition 
which has arisen since 1920. | do not attri- 
bute it wholly to the deflation of the farmer. 
It is the combined result of deflation and of 
a system which has been at work for twenty- 
five years. It is not any one thing—it is a 
multitude of things—exorbitant and burden- 
some tariffs, excessive transportation rates, 
unjust taxes, manipulation of markets, and 
control of credit. The growth of monopoly 
has been going on for years and the monopoly 
system results in artificial control of the eco- 
nomic life of the country. It runs into every- 
thing. That is the reason for this general 
resentment. We have the most intelligent 
agricultural population on the face of the 
earth. Our farmers are industrious and 
frugal. Why is agriculture utterly prostrate? 
Something is radically wrong. The growth of 
the monopoly system is the fundamental cause 
of this situation. 
“| have put forward my own platform as 
the basis of my candidacy. It is the platform 


submitted to the people of Wisconsin last 
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April, modified to meet conditions at the pres- 
ent time. This platform and my long record 
in public life show what | stand for in a 
definite way. 

“In 1915 | made fifty speeches, for the res- 
toration of representative government, in 
fifty days inthe South. | found the same re- 
sponse as from audiences in Wisconsin. An 
independent candidate will not draw support 
merelyfrom the West. Hewill receive millions 
of votes in the South and the East as well. 
The fight to bring the control of government 
back to the people is not sectional in char- 
acter. 

“| have the strongest sort of feeling that 
anything is possible in this campaign. | do 
not believe that my fight will make against 
the success of one party any more than against 
another. | feel very certain it will not draw 
votes from one party more than from another. 
My appeal for real representative government 
has been an appeal to all parties and all sec- 
tions. There never has been a time in the 
last twenty-five years when if | spoke on 
progressivism in any state in this Union | 
could not draw a capacity audience. There 
is something wrong with this government. 
This has not resulted wholly from agricultural 
distress in the Northwest. It is everywhere 
throughout the country.”’ 

Later | found in Senator La Follette’s letter 
to the Cleveland group accepting the nomi- 
nation this passage: 














Several ‘‘Radical’” Planks 


“| am a candidate upon the basis of my 
public record, as a member of the House of 
Representatives, as Governor of Wisconsin, 
and as a member of the United States Senate. 
| shall stand upon that record exactly as it is 
written, and shall give my support only to 
such progressive principles and policies as are 
in harmony with it. 

“As a declaration of the program | intend 
to carry into effect if elected to the Presidency 
by the votes of the people, | have adopted, in 
substance, the platform submitted in a recent 
primary and endorsed by an overwhelming 
majority of the people of Wisconsin.” 

Some of the “radical” planks. in this plat- 
form are the proposal that Congress be given 
the power to overrule the Supreme Court, 
government ownership of railroads, abolition 
of the use of injunctions in labor disputes, 
direct nomination and election of the Presi- 
dent, amending the Constitution to extend 
the initiative and referendum to the Federal 
Government, and to insure a popular referen- 
dum for or against war except in cases of 
actual invasion. 

By way of conclusion, I venture to submit 
my personal belief that La Follette was never 
so politically potent as he is at this juncture. 
1 do not wish for his success, but, if he keeps 
his health, he will shape, more than most 
people now think, the outcome of the contest 
between Mr. Davis and Mr. Coolidge. He 
may make this year another 1912. 
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The Habit of Getting Divorces 


ll. ITS GROWTH SINCE THE WAR 
By ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


TANDING in the rain on a street 

corner in Cleveland the other day, 

Judge Hull concluded a conversation 

begun at the Court House, where, 

for an hour at least, we had been 

discussins the enormous increase in divorce 

and attempting to decide what it meant. 

“There are times,” he said, finally, “when | 

think it means that civilization itself is break- 
ing down.” : 

Investigators as distinguished share his 
pessimism. Declares one of them, “Some- 
thing has befallen the racial stock.” An- 
other remarks, despairingly, “ The home has 
been toboganning for fifteen years.” Mean- 
while, Judge Lindsey of the Denver Domestic 
Relations Court predicts the passing of civ- 
ilized marriage. He sees couples boldly 
defying convention, and writes, “Since so 
many people fail to live together after the 
formality of marriage, those couples are jus- 
tifying themselves in living together without 
that formality. If they disagree, a separa- 
tion is much simpler than the expense and 
difficulty of a divorce.” 

With more divorces than in all the other 
Christian countries combined, and with di- 
vorce multiplying at a rate unprecedented 
even here, such conclusions as the foregoing 
are not unnatural. The divorce figures for 
1910-20 and the even more startling report 
for 1922 appear to sustain them. If we look 
at figures and at figures only, we shall be de- 
ceived into assuming that they do sustain 
them; whereas, we are privileged to look also 
at the dates. Most significant dates we shall 
find them, for they include not only the period 
of the World War but also three years of re- 
sultant turmoil and indicate clearly that, had 
there been no World War, divorce might 
actually have declined. 

The War brought into play a number of 
powerful, but mainly transitory, factors, all 
hostile to the home. For one thing, more 
American couples than ever before or since 


lived apart, temporarily—and living apart is 
dangerous. Actors hold the record for divorce. 
It is not because they lack the qualities that 
should make them ideal husbands and wives; 
it is because, frequently, and for many months 
at a time, they live apart. During the War, 
thousands of couples were as divided as if, 
in every instance, the wife had been starring in 
Broadway and the husband on tour. 

Then, too, the War multiplied hasty mar- 
riages, a known cause of divorce. The Rev. 
Ralph Hall Ferris, director of the Detroit 
Bureau of Domestic Relations, puts it first in 
his list of sixcauses. At the Cincinnati Domes- 
tic Relations Court, | was told that a third of 
its cases represented Gretna Green marriages. 
The Rev. A. Maude Royden, of the City 
Temple, London, reports that “‘hasty (and dis- 
astrous) ‘war weddings’ have enormously in- 
creased the number of legal separations.” In 
America such marriages are still being dis- 
solved. Many had been dissolved before the 
end of 1920. Many more were dissolved 
during 1922. . 

Again, the War taught thousands of women 
that they could work, that work was agree- 
able, and that it brought an exhilarating 
sense of independence. They have not for- 
gotten. Wives who would once have been 
afraid to attempt self-support, feel no such 
timidity now; when marriage becomes de- 
testable, they revolt. 

Still again, the War brought contamination. 
Girls hung about the camps. Not all of them 
remained good, but many of them have since 
married. In France, efforts to shield the 
army’s health and morals were not wholly 
successful, and many ex-service men have 
since married. Some of them had no right 
to marry. Mr. Leonard McGee, attorney- 
in-chief of the New York Legal Aid Society, 
thinks that this has been a far from negli- 
gible cause of the increase in divorce. 

Moreover, the War brought a nation-wide 
housing crisis, and between housing and di- 














vorce there is a known connection. Mr. 
McGee implies it when, in his “ Decalogue for 
Husbands,” he says, “Establish your own 
home, if possible, remote from your wife’s 
and your own immediate families,” and ob- 
serves, “The frequent interference, though 
probably well-meant advice, of those who by 
reason of family ties feel competent to inject 
their opinions into the home of a young couple 
trying to understand each other, seldom does 
anything but complicate an already delicate 
situation.” The Rev. Dr. John G. Benson 
goes still further and calls relatives the chief 
cause of divorce. A housing crisis makes that 
cause unusually effective, and of late years 
more young couples than ever before have 
been “living with the old folks.” 

Others have escaped relatives by living in 
cramped quarters. That, too, is dangerous; 
investigation in Cincinnati reveals that 80 per 
cent. of the couples appearing before the Do- 
mestic Relations Court live in apartments of 
four rooms or less, that 50 per cent. live in 
apartments of not more than two rooms, and 
that 15 per cent. live in furnished rooms. 


ALCOHOL STILL AN ENEMY OF THE HOME 


URING the War, and principally because 

of it, two audacious reforms gained 
headway—prohibition and the moral cleans- 
ing of cities. Both, inasmuch as they assailed 
arch-enemies of the home, were expected 
to reduce the number of divorces. They 
have not done so. Under prohibition, as 
enforced, drink still ranks high among the 
causes of divorce. Where prohibition pro- 
hibits, wives in divorce courts say, “Our 
men were better drunk.’’ Where prohibition 
fails to prohibit, drink cuts into the family 
revenues more disastrously than in the old 
days, and the laborer’s bootleg whiskey 
makes him temporarily a maniac. Worse 
consequences will show by and by when his 
children begin to grow up. 

The moral cleansing of cities seemed an un- 
mixed blessing at the time. Red-light dis- 
tricts vanished. Vice ceased to flaunt itself 
in the streets. The white-slave trade prac- 
tically ceased, and the few surviving white- 
slavers are not recruiting victims wholesale. 
Just how real was the moral gain in all this, 
no one can say. Probably it was real and 
very great. But every reform is more or less 
disappointing in its total result. Worthless, 
feeble-minded girls who would once have 
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been devoured by the white-slave trade now 
marry and bear feeble-minded children. They 
themselves figure in divorce courts. When 
grown, their children will marry. They too, 
will figure in divorce courts. 

We do not expect another great war. We 
expect somehow to recover from the recent 
war and to correct the shortcomings of the 
reforms it brought with it. Quite conceiv- 
ably prohibition may yet prohibit. The pro- 
posed uniform marriage and divorce law, if 
enforced, would prevent the marriage of 
feeble-minded people. But while the War 
accounts largely for the increase in divorce 
and while, by considering in the aggregate 
the special factors it brought into play, we 
discover that, had there been no war, divorce 
might actually have declined, the story by 
no means ends there. Additional factors, 
wholly distinct from those attributable to the 
War, were in play then and are still in play. 


CAN A WOMAN SHOCK NEW YORK? 


F THESE, perhaps the factor most pro- 

ductive of divorces has been migration 
—the immense movement of population from 
villages and small towns to the cities. Dur- 
ing the period covered by the last census, the 
movement was especially striking, and it is 
in cities that the great majority of divorces 
occur. As Havelock Ellis has remarked, 
“Urban life imposes by the stress of compe- 
tition a very severe and exacting routine of 
dull work. At the same time it makes men 
and women more sensitive to new impres- 
sions, more enamored of excitement and 
change.”’ The severe and exacting routine 
of dull work is not conducive to uniform good 
temper. The sensitiveness to new impres- 
sions and the love of excitement and change 
are not conducive to fidelity. Meanwhile the 
shift from country life to city life removes 
a powerful check on divorce by removing 
social pressure. 

Wives in farming villages and small towns 
endure meekly, afraid of what the neighbors 
will say if they revolt, of what the church 
will say, of what the semi-weekly paper will 
say. In cities, the same women take their 
grievances to court. The bigger the city, 
the less their hesitation. A New York wo- 
man tells me, “One can’t shock New York. 
No matter what | might do, people would 
only say, ‘So that’s what she did, is it? 
Why didn’t she do something interesting?’”’ 
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City people have grown callous. Men dis- 
cuss their divorces in Pullmans; | hear thena. 
Sometimes they issue engraved announce- 
ments. In certain groups a man gives a 
dinner to celebrate his divorce, and notifies 
the society editor. When a woman seeks 
divorce she takes her friends into her con- 
fidence. Not long ago, | asked an acquain- 
tance, “How is your friend Mrs. Blank?” 
“She’s very happy,” came the answer; “to- 
morrow she gets her decree.” This was 
said in a tone of sympathetic enthusiasm, 
though the speaker, 
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“Oh, | like the way you part your hair!” 
risks convincing him that “at last” he is 
“understood.” Over and over again Dr. 
Benson has dealt with cases as absurd, and 
he says, “The minute a man tells me he is 
‘understood,’ I go for him. Usually I end 
by calling him a mass of diseased egotism— 

which he is and has to admit that he is.” 
Sometimes a wife suspects that her hus- 
band’s secretary is the “other woman.” She 
cannot telephone to her husband without 
first hearing the voice of his daytime wife. 
At home, she hears 





a woman, was con- 
spicuous for piety. 
In great cities, and 
in several not yet 
great, one finds an 
increasing proportion 
of childless couples. 
This, too, is a situa- 
tion facilitating 
divorce. Some ob- 
servers think it a 
situation actually 
causing divorce. Re- 
cently Mr. Henry 
Morgenthau told the 
Child Adoption 





Divorce in Five Minutes 


Soviet Russia, according to a recent news 
dispatch, offers many advantages to those 
seeking divorce. If both parties to the mar- tact, and_ pleasing 
riage agree to its dissolution, a divorce can be 
obtained within five minutes, at a cost of $1.50. 
But if one party objects to dissolution the case 
is heard by the courts. 
superstition, excessive religious piety, incom- 
patibility of temperament, and divergence in 
political views are considered valid grounds for 
divorce; not so misconduct. No Russian who 
has secured a divorce may marry more than 
three times within one year. 


too much about her. 
Worse, the daytime 
wife is almost invari- 
ably a person of fine 
abilities, exquisite 


manners—which 
makes suspicion the 
more plausible. In 
1910 there still were 
business men who 
had no secretaries. 
To-day, in the large 
cities, every business 
man thinks he must 
have one, and the 


Desertion, religious 








League of New York: 
“No mere husband or wife is enough for the 
average American, so people hunt up excite- 
ment outside the home.’ Sometimes they 
hunt up excitement in Greenwich Village. 


THE “OTHER WOMAN” AND THE “OTHER MAN” 


REENWICH Village, like its counter- 

parts elsewhere, may be small, geo- 
graphically, but its influence is by no means 
slight, nor is that influence likely to decline. 
Perhaps the same may be said of its new re- 
ligion, psychoanalysis, whose exponents teach 
that impulse must never be suppressed. 

In 1910, no one in America had _ heard 
of psychoanalysis. To-day, many physicians 
mistake it for a science. They will repent, 
eventually, but meanwhile the husband who 
has met the “other woman” and the wife 
who has met the “other man” will find it a 
convenient philosophy. 

There are few divorces in the South, largely 
because the South is a land of compliment. 
Southerners learn to accept admiration with- 
out letting it turn their heads. Whereas, in 
the North, the woman who says to a man, 


same foolish wives 

who were formerly jealous because of steno- 
graphers are now jealous becauseof secretaries. 
Wives have not grown less foolish since 
1910, nor have husbands, nor has the 
world in general. The period covered by the 
last census was noted by a great restlessness, 
a great impulsiveness, a great willingness to 
do startling, unaccustomed things. Enthu- 
siasts sang “Onward Christian Soldiers” 
at a political convention and nominated a 
third-term candidate who “stood at Ar- 
mageddon” and “battled for the Lord.” 
Artists went in for Post-Impressionism, Cub- 
ism, Futurism, Vorticism, Dadaism, and 
what not. Strange music and strange dances 
were invented. During the same period the 
Ku Klux Klan spread everywhere. Also 
there were bewildering outbursts of idealism. 
The Methodists subscribed $115,000,000, and 
210,000 Methodists became tithers, promis- 
ing a tenth of their income to the church. 
The Interchurch World Movement obtained 
architect’s designs, which still exist, for an 
eighty-story building which will never exist. 
For, as suddenly, came disgust for all ideal- 
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ism. In the realm of international politics 
America had assumed a role little short of 
messianic. America now spurns that rdle. 

Mere flightiness accounts for many di- 
vorces. A flighty woman will rush to her 
lawyer with no real intention of seeing the 
thing through. Then, having committed 
herself, she is ashamed to back down. In so- 
cial clinics and courts of domestic relations, 
people apparently determined to obtain di- 
vorce can be talked out of it. In Cleveland, 
Judge Hull reduced the number of divorces 
25 per cent. In New York the Legal Aid 
Society settles all but one case in twenty 
without litigation. Many divorced couples 
reconsider and are reunited. Except for 
flightiness, a result of nerves, they would never 
have been divorced. 


A TRUE PROPHECY OF THE ANTI-SUFFRAGISTS 


HEN nerves take the form of hysteria 

they are not always seen to be nerves. 
A hysterical woman, raging against her hus- 
band over some trifle, and perhaps an imagi- 
nary trifle, appears sane. “Now | know the 
kind of woman | have married!” he blurts, 
adding hotly, ““No man can endure such a 
wife,” and threatening to divorce her. “The 
sooner the better!” she retorts. “Vm 
through!”” Whereas, the symptoms of hys- 
teria are known to all writers of text-books of 
physiology and hygiene, and such writers 
can prevent many divorces by popularizing 
their knowledge until every husband is able 
not only to recognize hysteria as hysteria 
but to recognize its approach. 

The nation-wide neurosis, so manifest 
during the period covered by the last census, 
reached its most astonishing phase just after 
the Armistice. It was then that we were 
doing extraordinary things with extreme 
haste. But we are still a nervous people, 
probably destined to remain nervous, and 
some of the things so hurriedly done were 
things incapable of being undone. For ex- 
ample, the nation-wide enfranchisment of 
women was as irrevocable as it was hasty. 
The anti-suffragists who had long told us that 
suffrage would disrupt the home have since had 
proof that they were not altogether mistaken. 

Not many couples quarrel about politics. 
As Walter H. Page once remarked, “Interest 
in politics is only skin deep; nobody ever lost 
a night’s sleep over it.”” Not many wives 
have let politics absorb their time. But the 





Views of Women Extremists 


suffrage campaign, with its denunciation of a 
“man-made” world, and citizenship, with its 
spur to self-assertiveness, have taught in- 
numerable women to dislike the kind of 
homes they now have—that is to say, homes 
where “lords of creation” still tyrannize. 
Says Mary Burt Messer: “There is a uni- 
versal call for a restatement of the aims and 
ideals of the home and for a widening of the 
horizon in the handling and consideration of 
the question of marriage. The home, as it 
now exists, is a feudal institution, in most 
cases, that has survived right up to date. It 
is narrow and insufficient to the needs of the 
modern woman. While sensationalism, hys- 
teria, and light-mindedness generally play no 
small part in our divorce chaos, it is equally 
true that, in many instances, divorce is the 
only means of escape from the feudal hang- 
overs and tyranny of the home as it has been 
brought down through the centuries.” 


“SEX EQUALITY’ IN THE HOME 


N OTHER words, women demand the dem- 
ocratization of the family. The women 
who support Miss Alice Paul’s National Wo- 
man’s Party are not content with clamoring 
for sex-equality before the law. They want 
sex-equality in the home. Either they will 
obtain it or, more numerously every year, 
they will revolt; and piety, no matter how real, 
will not prevent their revolting. Such women 
no longer consent to “‘submit themselves unto 
their own husbands as unto the Lord.” They 
no longer believe that ‘‘the husband is the head 
of the wife, even as Christ is the head of the 
Church.” When you quote these precepts 
of St. Paul and his command, “Therefore, 
as the Church is subject to Christ, so let the 
wives be subject to their husbands in all 
things,” they retort, “Why should twentieth- 
century wives heed the admonitions of a 
first-century bachelor?”’ 

Some of them have long since rejected the 
prayer book finality, “What God hath joined 
together let not man put asunder,” and turn 
in preference to the words of a profane writer: 
“Marriages are made by men and women; 
not by society, not by the Church, not by 
supernatural beings. By this time we should 
know that nothing is moral that does not tend 
to the well-being of sentient creatures, that 
nothing is virtuous the result of which is not 
good. Although marriage is the most im- 
portant and the most sacred contract human 
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beings can make, still when that contract has 
been violated courts have the power to de- 
clare it null and void, upon such conditions 
as may be just. The real marriage is back 
of the ceremony, the real divorce is back of 
the divorce. When love is dead, husband 
and wife are divorced.” 

The profane writer was a notorious atheist, 
by name Robert G. Ingersoll. But these 
sentences of his, though heretical in the ex- 
treme when written, have come to be an 
expression of popular opinion. It is not be- 
cause we are less religious than we were, it is 
because we are more religious and because our 
religion has given us a new idea of God. 


IMMORAL MARRIAGES 


ETWEEN the years 1910 and 1922, Lib- 
eralism, now called Modernism, was 
sweeping through the churches with an un- 
exampled rapidity. Multitudes of believers 
ceased to think of God as an arbitrary auto- 
crat ruling us by means of an infallible book 
whose dictates must be obeyed without ques- 
tion. Instead, believers felt that God re- 
quired of them nothing that does not tend 
to the happiness of sentient creatures, noth- 
ing the result of which is not good. They 
felt that silly marriages, criminal marriages, 
and degrading marriages could be dissolved 
without sacrilege. It did ~not seem to 
them that God had ever had any part in the 
making of such marriages or any desire to 
perpetuate them. They had ceased to be- 
lieve in that kind of a God. Moreover, there 
were those among them who contended that 
divorce, in certain extreme instances, was not 
only permissible but even imperative. As a 
gifted writer has phrased it, “ What God hath 
put asunder, let not man hold together.” 
With great determination, organized reac- 
tionaries are trying to check the spread of 
Modernism. They are not succeeding. Their 
crusade stimulates the spread of Modernism, 
which has apparently become a permanent 
force. It will continue to dissolve silly mar- 
riages, crimina marriages, and degrading 
marriages until we learn to prevent such mar- 
riages. The proposed uniform marriage and 
divorce law would attempt to prevent them, 
and would often succeed, but what we need is a 
thorough renovation of our ideas concerning 
marriage and especially a reconsideration of 
our thought of marriage as a personal indul- 
gence. 
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DEFINITION OF THE IDEAL HUSBAND 


FEW months ago, girl students at the 

University of Minnesota replied to a 
questionnaire asking their notion of an ideal 
husband. According to the replies, he must 
be “moderately good-looking, athletically 
inclined, morally clean. respectful toward 
religion, healthy, appreciative of the good and 
beautiful in life, well-trained socially, chival- 
rous, optimistic, and good-natured’’; but such 
qualities as patience, courage, industry, 
sound judgment, love of children, and an 
infinite capacity for self-sacrifice—these they 
failed to emphasize. In other words, each 
young woman was seeking an agreeable mate. 
He must be “‘charming.”’ Then the young wo- 
man in her turn would be “happy.” Whereas, 
no one is ever “happy,”’ and those who marry 
in order to win “happiness’’ meet with 
disillusionment. They ought to. 

In France, where marriages are arranged 
by the old folks, no one thinks of marriage 
as bringing “happiness.’’ No one thinks of 
marriage as a personal indulgence. In 
France, marriage is a duty. Such prerequis- 
ites as patience, courage, industry, sound 
judgment, love of children, and an infinite 
capacity for self-sacrifice are not underrated. 
Except in rare cases, interesting to the novel- 
ist because of their rarity, French marriage 
succeeds. Very few French couples seek 
divorce—so few indeed, that France was 
shocked when Americans began to seek di- 
vorce in Paris, and applauded the Min- 
istry of Justice for somewhat abating the 
scandal. 


THE YOUNGER GENERATION FACES MARRIAGE 


NASMUCH as we are not Latins and have 
neither the background nor the shrewd, 
calculating, businesslike, and socially dutiful 
inclinations of the French, who arrange mar- 
riages for their children as deliberately as they 
finance those marriages, we shall never adopt 
the French system. Instead of arranging 
marriages for our children, we are much more 
likely to find our children arranging divorces 
for us. 

In the Woman’s Home Companion there 
appeared recently an unsigned confession 
by a wife who, for her daughters’ sake, had 
refused to divorce a-‘disloyal husband. 


Later, when the daughters had grown up, 
one of them became engaged to a young man 
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whom she had met only three weeks before, 
and said to her mother: 

“Of course | may be making a mistake. 
| don’t know the answer to all the questions 
you ask about Ned. Anyway, they don’t 
seem to me important. But even if they 
are, and even if | am making a mistake— 
good heavens, Mother, we’re only getting 
married! It needn’t be a life sentence. | 
believe in divorce. | wouldn’t put up with 
what you have put up with for—for a farm. 
| respect myself too much, as a woman. | 
respect marriage too much. | couldn’t let 
it grow into just a dull farce, just a holding- 
tight to a piece of property. You may think 
divorce is ugly, but it certainly doesn’t look 
half so ugly to me as using marriage for a 
meal ticket. Oh, Mother, if only you had 
had the nerve to tell Father where he got off 
in the first place!” 

As the author of this confession remarks, 
the daughter, “like every other young person 
in the world, is the daughter of her age as 
well as of her parents. The age believes in 
divorce.” At all events, the rising genera- 
tion does. What wonder? The press, by 
giving prominence to “smart” divorces and 
by overlooking the vastly more numerous 
middle-class and lower-class divorces, leaves 
the impression that divorce itself is “smart.” 
Fiction goes further. At the recent Episcopal 
Church Congress, the Rev. Burton H. Eaton, 
of the General Theological Seminary in New 
York, declared, “When our literature glori- 
fies divorce and pictures divorcees as hero- 
ines, we have certainly reached the danger 
line.” 

Meanwhile, an authority on _ etiquette 
writes of divorce with complete composure, 
telling young readers that whereas in social 
affairs divorce “used to occasion great dis- 
comfort, and the divorced gentleman, sitting, 
by accident, in the next opera-box to his wife 
was observed with concern, while the divorced 
lady who suddenly met her children out walk- 
ing with his second wife might have excited 
pity, these sensations were very largely due to 
the more violent causes of, or feelings excited 
by, the earlier divorces. Somebody’s heart 
had been more or less broken before these took 
place. Now people take care to part before 
this happens; some of them remaining such 
good friends, while their separation is going on, 
that they wish each other the kindliest God- 
speed and would give each other away to the 


next claimant with the utmost tranquillity. 
There is no use moralizing about this.” 

On the contrary, there is great use—if the 
moralizing can affect the rising generation. 
It can. Only it must be a new kind of 
moralizing, and it must proceed from a 
source which the rising generation expects. 
To a large extent, the rising generation has 
lost its respect for the Church. To as large 
an extent, if not larger, it has ceased to value 
parental instruction.. Yet it has a genuine 
and very deep respect for the college; when 
the college moralizes, on the basis of scientific 
fact, our young folks are impressed. 


MARRIAGE AND THE UNIVERSITY 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago John Brisbane 

Walker asked the colleges to furnish lec- 
turers on love, and was laughed at. Twenty 
years ago, William James, in an address at 
Wellesley, said, “ Young ladies, the object of 
education is toenable you to knowa good man.” 
He was thought to be joking. Recently, how- 
ever, the University of California resolved to 
take such matters seriously. Its Extension Di- 
vision is beginning a scientific investigation 
of marriage and divorce, and Miss Mary 
Burt Messer, speaking for the university, 
says, “It is not a task for one person or for 
one institution—this of putting the family 
on new foundations—but a beginning must 
be made somewhere; we cannot cure a dis- 
ease without first diagnosing it.” 

Time out of mind the family has been a 
secret society. Where marriage succeeds, 
married people are strangely tongue-tied 
about its success. Where marriage fails, they 
lie about its failure, substituting fictitious 
grievances for actual ones—especially in di- 
vorce courts. To get at realities concerning 
marriage and divorce, taxes the utmost acu- 
men of judges, physicians, psychiatrists, and 
directors of social clinics. Nevertheless, they 
are letting in the light. All their findings 
are at the disposal of the colleges, and all 
can be passed on by the colleges to the rising 
generation. 

It sounds pretentious, if not revolutionary, 
to speak of putting the homeon anew founda- 
tion. It is not pretentious, though revolu- 
tionary it is, beyond question. For that 
proposed foundation is a thing which society, 
in its dealings with matters affecting the re- 
lationship of men and women, instinctively 
dreads—namely, knowledge. 
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American History on the Screen 


By CLAYTON 


OR several decades, America has 
served not merely as a melting-pot 
but also as a dumping-ground for 
aliens of many races; and it is not 
necessary to summon statisticians 

to support a general assertion that the ethno- 
logical complexion of the United States has 
been drastically changed within the last half- 
century. This drastic change is immediately 
noticeable in New York, our major port of 
entry; and anybody who now travels at 
crowded hours in the New York subway must 
gather, from a gleaning of the faces within 
sight, an impression that our metropolis has 
become, in the main, a foreign city. 

Many of us still remember a war poster 
that was contributed by Mr. Howard Chand- 
ler Christy to one of the drives that accom- 
panied the launching 
of the successive 
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icans at that moment when they were caught 
up and tossed into the Army by the machinery 
of the selective draft; but all of them sailed 
overseas to the music of a martial tune of 
George M. Cohan’s, and, before they were 
transported back again, they were afforded 
ample opportunity to build up a common 
fundament of experience as a basis of mutual 
understanding. 

The stimulus of war quickens the function- 
ing of nationality very much as the stimulus 
of drink quickens the circulation of the blood. 
It goes to the head like wine, annihilating 
non-essentials, inhibiting interruptions, ac- 
celerating mental processes; but it carries 
with it, also, the inevitable consequence of a 
subsequent relapse to lassitude. Cejka, 
Pappandrikopolous, Levy, Kowalski, Chric- 
zanevicz, and the rest 
were indeed “Ameri- 





Liberty Loans. It 
depicted an allegoric 
figure of America 
crowning with a 
wreath an Honor Roll 
of names; and these 
names had been 
chosen from the rec- 
ords of our American 
Expeditionary 
Forces. The list read 
as follows—Du Bois, 
Smith, O’Brien, 
Cejka, Haucke, Pap- 
pandrikopolous, An- 
drassi, Villotto, Levy, 
Turovich, Kowalski, 
Chriczanevicz, Knut- 
son, Gonzales; and 
the allegoric figure 
shouted to the world 
the stirring slogan, 
“Americans all!” It 
may honestly be 








cans all’’ when the 
chant was in the air 
that “the Yanks were 
coming”; but will 
they remain Ameri- 
cans when the drums 
have ceased to beat? 


THE MAKING OF 
AMERICANS 


HERE is an old 

saying that it 
takes three genera- 
tions to make a gen- 
tleman; and it can 
scarcely be assumed 
that, under the lei- 
surely conditions 
which obtain in peace 
time, it will take 
less than three gen- 
erations to make an 
American. A gentle- 
man is distinguished 
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ly, 








doubted that all the 
boys so variously 
named were, in a 
common sense, Amer- 


A POLITICAL RECEPTION 


Given for the delegates to the Second Continental Con- 
gress then discussing the adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence. One of the “Chronicles of America.” 


by the fact that con- 
sciously—or, rather, 
subconsciousl y— 
he is aware of his 
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ancestry and feels that he has been destined 
to carry on the customs of an _ honorable 
lineage; and no citizen of this country can 
become, in the real sense, an American until 
he has grown consciously—or, rather, sub- 
consciously—aware that he has been destined 
to carry on the tradition of a significant and 
stimulating past. We speak rightly of the 
founders of this nation as “the Fathers’; 
and it is necessary that our multitudes should 
be taught to regard themselves not merely as 
the inheritors but also as, in a spiritual sense, 
the children and the children’s children of 
such progenitors as Washington and Franklin, 
Hamilton and Jefferson. 

Compared with most of the countries of 
Europe, the United States might almost be 
dismissed by careless commentators as a 
nation without a past; but its brief history of 
a century and a half has been consistent in its 
continuity and has been crowded with so 
many exhibitions of undaunted courage and 
vivified with so many instances of unprece- 
dented energy and irresistible audacity that 
no healthy man can read our records without 
an appreciable quickening of the pulse. 

Of course, the most potent factor in the 
maintenance of our American tradition has 
always been the public school. Just as the 
Roman Catholic Church maintains its power 
by guarding its inheritors in infancy and 


dominating their minds throughout the most 


impressionable years of their development, 
we are able, through our efficient system of 
popular and compulsory education, to Ameri- 
canize most of the children who are brought 
up in this country. Regardless of their racial 
origin or national ancestry, they are trained 
together for years in the same class rooms; 
and, under these conditions, it would appear 
unquestionable that the influence of environ- 
ment must be more potent than the influence 
of heredity. Experience has shown, in 
general, that, within three generations, we are 
able to assimilate families born of foreign 
parents on American soil. 


EDUCATING FOREIGN PARENTS 


UT what about these foreign parents? 

What about our thousands of natural- 
ized citizens who never saw this country, nor 
ever heard our English speech, until they had 
arrived at adult years? We cannot compel 
them to go to school. They live among us, 
speaking their various ancestral languages and 
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deriving their intelligence of current events 
from newspapers edited for them in the very 
dialects of the old-home countries they have 
fled from overseas. Many of our immigrant 
races are gregarious and tend to gather large 
populations into communities of their own. 
Thus Wisconsin has been Germanized, Minne- 
sota has been infiltrated by the Scandinavians, 
while the Jews have established within the 
confines of New York City the largest Hebrew 
metropolis that has ever existed in the history 
of the world. Through the densely over- 
crowded districts of the lower East Side of 
New York, it might be possible to walk for 
several blocks without encountering a single 
person over thirty years of age who had ever 
heard .the name of Abraham Lincoln. The 
children of these immigrants will be brought 
up as Americans; but how are we to teach the 
adults and the elders the meaning of America? 
How are we to teach them what America has 
always meant, ever since Jamestown was 
founded by the Cavaliers and the Puritans 
landed on the rock-bound coast of Massa- 
chusetts? 

In cases where compulsory education is 


impossible, there is only one sure way to’ 


influence the multitude. That one sure way 
is to find out how the masses occupy and 
utilize their leisure hours and then to guide 
them unawares by appealing to them through 
their favorite medium of entertainment. 

What, then, at the present time, is the 
favorite entertainment of the masses— 
particularly of those polyglot multitudes in 
our densely populated cities that have not 
learned as yet to speak our common language? 
There can be only one answer to that ques- 
tion—the motion picture. In a statistical 
appendix to a recent book entitled “That 
Marvel—The Movie,” Mr. Edward S. Van 
Zile informs us that the average weekly 
attendance at ‘picture theaters in the United 
States is 50,000,000, or practically one half of 
our total population; and, since most at- 
tendants spend two hours at a picture show, 
it is apparent that the public of this country 
spends 100,000,000 hours every week in look- 
ing at the screen. And if, by a simple 
arithmetical computation, we reduce that 
sum of 100,000,000 hours into years, we shall 
perceive that the public of the United States 
devotes 11,427 years of leisure every week to 
the contemplation of motion pictures. 

This is a staggering situation: especially if 
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we allow ourselves to contemplate the fact 
that, under the conditions which obtain at 
present, the multitudinous patrons of our 
picture theaters, nine tenths of the time, are 
looking at mere trash. Not even the in- 
vention of printing, which ultimately revo- 
lutionized the world, can be compared with 
the invention of the motion picture as a 
medium for influencing the minds of the 
masses; for when printing was invented most 
people could not read at all, and even to this 
day most people cannot read more than one 
language, whereas the motion picture breaks 


One of the things that may be done with 
it, and must be done with it, is to teach the 
public of the present the lessons of the past 
by setting forth upon the screen authentic 
records of great historical events. In this 
period when so much of the world has been 
made unsafe by democracy, the masses, when 
confronted by a crisis, are often unaware that 
the same crisis has occurred in history before 
and may, in consequence, be solved by 
reference to the past experience of mankind. 
History hitherto has been embalmed in books; 
and these wise and weighty volumes have 

















PETER STUYVESANT 


The Dutch Governor of New Amsterdam quells an argument that threatens to 
disrupt the morning’s sport, a game apparently not wholly dissimilar to golf. 


down the barriers of language and annihilates 
that polyglot estrangement which has cursed 
the world, according to the ancient legend, 
since the building of the Tower of Babel. 
The motion picture is all the more potent as 
a medium of utterance because it can be 
understood easily and instantly, because it 
can appeal to children, to the uneducated, 
the half-educated, and all the inarticulate 
masses of the world. Mr. Van Zile, in a 
happy phrase, has called the motion ‘picture 
“the Esperanto of the Eye”; and°now that 
it has come into the world, the question of 
what we are going to do with it has become a 
problem of extreme importance. 


remained sealed books for the majority. But, 
when history is authentically reénacted on 
the motion picture screen, it is possible that 
the masses of mankind, absorbing it as 
entertainment, may be gradually wooed to 
understand and heed its many messages. 

From the standpoint of social service, it 
should be apparent that an important purpose 
will be served by such an enterprise as that 
which has been undertaken by the Yale 
University Press—to summarize and to set 
forth on the motion picture screen the entire 
history of this country in a series of thirty- 
three “Chronicles of America,”’ running to an 
average length of three reels each. For this 
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purpose, we are fortunate in the fact that the 
story of America is peculiarly picturable. 
Comparatively few of the important crises 
in our history have been enacted between four 
walls, around a council-table: most of our 
great events have happened out of doors, amid 
natural surroundings notable either for a 
charming picturesqueness or for a rugged 
grandeur. Brief as our history has been, 
it is replete not only with dramatic incidents 
but also with epic undertakings wherein the 
dauntless spirit of mankind has been pitted 
against gigantic obstacles of nature. 

In order properly to tell the story of 
America in a hundred reels of motion picture 
action, three requirements are necessary. 
First and foremost, the chronicles must be 
authentic and absolutely accurate; but this 
difficult requirement can be safely met by the 
Yale University Press. Each of its “conti- 
nuities”’ is prepared under the supervision of 
one of the foremost authorities on the special 
period with which it deals; and all of the 
details are passed upon by a corps of special- 
ists in historical scholarship. In the second 
p:ace, each of the chronicles must be dramatic; 
and, to meet this requirement, the Yale 
University Press has been careful to employ 
both ‘“‘continuity’’-writers and _ directors 
who have had a considerable amount of 
experience in making motion pictures for the 
theater-going public. And, in the third 
place, a consistent epic purpose should run 
through all the pictures, informing them with 
unity. This third requirement, of course, 
demands a high degree of artistic imagination; 
but the present writer can testify that it has 
been successfully fulfilled in all the “Chroni- 
cles’”’ which have thus far been completed, 
although the list contains such varying items 
as “Columbus,” “ Jamestown,” “Peter Stuy- 
vesant,” “Vincennes,” “The Frontier 
Woman,” “ Daniel Boone,” “The Gateway of 
the West,” “Wolfe and Montcalm,” and 
“The Declaration of Independence.” 
Through all these various chapters in our early 
history it may be said, in that famous phrase 
of Tennyson’s, that “one increasing purpose 
runs”’; and our sense of the epical significance 
of the events that are exhibited is enhanced 
by our actual knowledge of the subsequent 
growth of the greatness of America. 

When the “Chronicles of America” were 
planned, the purpose of the Yale University 
Press was merely to issue them for edu- 
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cational uses in the history classes of our 
secondary schools. They were intended not 
as substitutes for the ordinary class-room 
exercises but as supplementary aids to the 
traditional teacher-pupil method of instruc- 
tion. The running of each three-reel “ Chroni- 
cle” occupies the time of an ordinary class- 
room period; and the thirty-three successive 
“Chronicles” may be shown at weekly 
intervals throughout the academic year. 


MAKING HISTORY ENTERTAINING 


UT, when the first four or five of the 
“Chronicles of America’ were completed 
and were exhibited privately to the leading 
representatives of the motion picture industry, 
the astonishing discovery was made that, 
instead of seeming dull and heavy by reason 
of their scholarship, these “Chronicles’’ were 
much more interesting and entertaining than 
the majority of the motion pictures that are 
concocted deliberately for the amusement of 
the multitude. From the exhibitors them- 
selves, who ordinarily are notable for aiming 
far lower than the heads of the public, arose 
spontaneously a demand that these pictures 
should be included in the popular programs of 
our thousands of motion picture theaters. 
Consequently, it has now been arranged that 
the “Chronicles of America”’ shall be released 
to the general public through the Pathé 
Exchange and shall be shown in the motion 
picture theaters for a year before they are 
relegated to the schoolrooms. 

It is to be hoped that these same “Chroni- 
cles’’ may ultimately be employed not only in 
the class-rooms of our secondary schools but 
also as an influence in the Americanization of 
our citizens of foreign birth. It might take 
years to teach the English language to our 
multitudes of recent immigrants; whereas it 
would take only thirty or forty hours to unfold 
before them this entire panorama of our 
history in a language that they already under- 
stand. In the crowded foreign quarters of 
such a polyglot city as New York these 
“Chronicles’”’ should ultimately be exhibited 
free of charge by such agencies as the Free 
Lecture Bureau of the Department of Edu- 
cation. Undoubtedly the films can be rented 
by the city for a fee no larger than that which 
is customarily paid to a public lecturer; and 
every night that the “Chronicles” are ex- 
hibited free of charge in our public schools, 
the assembly halls will be crowded by a 
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multitude, avid for entertainment, that will 
absorb the spirit of our history without the 
inhibition of any conscious effort of attention. 


POPULAR HISTORICAL FILMS 


ESPITE the almost superstitious horror 

of the average exhibitor for anything 
that savors of the “educational,” the com- 
mercial manufacturers of motion pictures 
have recently discovered, more or less by 
accident, the important fact that history may 
be more effective than fiction as a pabulum 
for the pleasure-seeking public. The signal 
success of “The Covered Wagon” may be 
regarded as a triumph for the public, and for 
the motion picture industry as well. When 
this story was offered by the late Emerson 
Hough to the Famous Players-Lasky Com- 
pany, it may be assumed as probable that 
that efficient firm of manufacturers believed 
that it was buying a work of fiction by a 
successful novelist; for, if the firm had sus- 
pected that all that was meritorious in the 
narrative had long been recorded in our 
histories and was, therefore, common property 
beyond the reach of copyright, there would 
have been no necessary reason for paying Mr. 
Hough for a narrative that might have been 
adapted, without any payment, from the 
many hints afforded by such books as “The 
Oregon Trail,’’ by Parkman. But, intend- 
ing presumably to make a work of fiction, an 
exceptionally able director, Mr. James Cruze, 
by the exercise of an adventurous and rich 
imagination, succeeded instead in making a 
work of history; and the public responded to 
his effort with a vast enthusiasm. 

“The Covered Wagon,” which ran for 
more than a year at the Criterion Theater 
in New York and has also run for a year 
at leading theaters in several other cities, 
is the most successful motion picture that 
has ever been exhibited, with the possible 
exception of “The Birth of a Nation’’—an 
epoch-making work which set a standard 
for the motion picture industry several years 
ago; and it should always be remembered 
that “The Birth of a Nation” also owed its 
greatness to the fact that it exhibited an epic 
treatment of the crowning crisis of our history 
and was only incidentally a work of fiction. 
In studying the effect of “The Covered 
Wagon” on the minds of its observers, it is 
important to notice that the public cares 
little or nothing about its fictitious elements, 
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but concentrates a thoroughly enthralled 
attention upon its historical and epic signifi- 
cance. 

Nobody cares very much about the hand- 
some young hero or the pretty young heroine; 
their personal vicissitudes are not particularly 
interesting and their ultimate marriage is 
accepted mildly as a matter of convention. 
But the public is thrilled to tears when the 
long, long train of covered wagons perilously 
executes the vast adventure of swimming 
across the rapid current of a mile-wide river. 
The people who are gazing at the screen are 
avid for the winning of the West; they 
ardently desire to see the dauntless pioneers 
push the frontier of civilization to the very 
coast of the Pacific; and, when the epic cause 
is won, they glow and tingle with a sense of 
heroism that is ancestrally American. 

As a fact of criticism, the same reaction of 
the public is observable at the exhibitions 
of the latest production by that celebrated 
director, Mr. David Wark Griffith, which is 
entitled “America: Series One: The Sacri- 
fice.’ This picture, which aims to present 
an epic rendering of the story of our American 
Revolution, is presented in two parts. The 
first part is confined almost entirely to the 
facts of history; and the second part elabo- 
rates a fictitious story of a hero, a heroine, and 
a villain, whose individual destinies are woven 
into the fateful happenings of the time. 
“America”’ was written for the screen by Mr. 
Robert W. Chambers, an exceedingly success- 
ful novelist who may also be accepted as a 
scholarly authority on the period of the 
American Revolution. 


THE MOST THRILLING EPISODES 


HROUGHOUT the first part, which 

rarely departs from the recorded facts of 
history, “America” enthralls the public and 
is generally received as a greater picture than 
Mr. Griffith’s masterpiece, “The Birth of a 
Nation’’; but when, in its second part, the 
narrative wanders away from fact to fiction, 
the public is oppressed with a heavy sense of 
anticlimax. Nothing more thrilling has ever 
been shown upon the screen than the epic ride 
of Paul Revere, in the first part of this picture; 
and scarcely less provocative of responsive 
enthusiasm are the apparently authentic 
reproductions of the memorable stand of the 
Minute Men at Lexington, the battles at 
Concord Bridge and Bunker Hill, and the 
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agonies endured at Valley Forge. But after 
living over in imagination such world- 
significant experiences as these, after meeting 
Washington upon the screen, and Patrick 
Henry, and Samuel Adams, the public can 
have little patience when “America” strays 
off, in its second part, into an ordinary Robert 
W. Chambers story about a very vicious 
villain who tries to steal a simpering heroine 
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accurate; a few anachronisms may be detected 
here and there; but a great task has been 
undertaken with loving reverence and has 
been, in the main, accomplished with remark- 
able success. The “continuity” for this 
picture was prepared by Miss Frances 
Marion, who is one of our most experienced 
writers for the screen; the part of Lincoln is 
portrayed with astonishing verisimilitude, not 

















DANIEL BOONE 


Captured and adopted by the Shawnees, hearkens to the French officer who plans to lead 
the warriors against the American frontier posts, and first of all against Boonesborough. 


away from a good-looking young leading man. 
The ingredients that were designed by Mr. 
Griffith to render palatable to the public an 
epic narrative of history are the only ingredi- 
ents that-the public cannot stomach. 

A better picture than “America”’ is “The 
Dramatic Life of Abraham Lincoln,” which 
was prepared by the firm of Al and Ray 
Rockett. In many respects, this is the most 
appealing and impressive motion picture that 
has ever yet been made. It begins with the 
birth of Lincoln and ends with his death; and 
it exhibits, in coherent continuity, nearly all 
of the most important moments of his great 
career. A few of the details are not precisely 


only in its physical but also in its spiritual 
traits, by Mr. George A. Billings, who had 
had no previous experience as an actor, 
either on the stage or on the screen; and the 
direction by Mr. Philip Rosen is also worthy 
of unstinted praise. But, admitting that the 
handling of the project has been much more 
than merely competent, the fact remains that 
this picture owes its rich appeal to the in- 
herent greatness of its subject-matter. The 
public may lightly glance at and forget a 
thousand handsome young heroes of a thou- 
sand tales of popular fiction; but the same 
public cannot ever forget the homely, grave 
and humorous, kindly, ugly, sweet, and tragic 
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face of that noble man of sorrows who em- 
bodied the spirit of America as utterly as that 
other Man of Sorrows embodied the spirit of 
God. 

When I took my little boys, on Lincoln’s 
Birthday, to see “The Dramatic Life of 
Abraham Lincoln,” | thought, for the first 
time in my life, that they were luckier than 
I, by reason of the fact that they were 
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popular successes of the current season have 
been relegated to oblivion. 

After seeing such pictures as “Abraham 
Lincoln” and “The Covered Wagon,” and 
“America,” and the “Chronicles’’ series, 
only an exceedingly obtuse and stupid person 
could willingly return to a repetition of those 
pictures which falsify the bathroom habits 
of the wealthy and well-born or analyze the 

















COLONEL GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Commanding Virginia’s militia, directs operations against the French for the possession of the Ohio Valley. 


born later than the advent of the motion 
picture. The fact that this fine picture failed 
to make money when it was first exhibited 
at the Gaiety Theater in New York should 
not be regarded as at all discouraging by the 
Rockett Brothers, who produced it. For this 
commercial disappointment there were several 
reasons arising merely from the many techni- 
calities of the theater business. But “The 
Dramatic Life of Abraham Lincoln” will not 
fail to make money throughout the country; 
and it will be exhibited successfully many 
years from now, when all but one or two of the 


efforts of the rich and vicious banker to se- 
duce the poor but virtuous stenographer. 
The main trouble with the photoplay of 
commerce is that the motion picture acci- 
dentally fell into the wrong hands at the very 
outset of its vast development. When Edi- 
son exhibited his kinetoscope at the World’s 
Fair in 1893, it was considered merely as a 
scientific toy; and not even Mr. Edison hime 
self had any idéa that he had launched into 
the World the technical means for a new type 
of theatrical entertainment that, within a 
quarter of a century, would alter the habits of 
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half mankind by absorbing, for better or for 
worse, the leisure hours of the masses. 


INTERESTING NARRATIVE ON THE SCREEN 
AND IN THE LIBRARY 


HE photoplay of commerce has not yet 
quite recovered from the fact that it was 
originally launched in competition with such 
novelists as Laura Jean Libbey and such 
dramatists as Theodore Kremer. Both the 
manufacturers and the exhibitors of motion 
pictures are prevailingly conservative in the 
habits of their minds; they prefer to “play 
safe’”’ by giving the public what the public 
wanted half a dozen or a dozen years ago. 
Hence, although the technique of the motion 
picture has been improved surprisingly from 
year to year, the subject-matter of the vast 
majority of the 7oo feature photoplays that 
are now produced and issued annually has 
scarcely been improved at all. Millions of 
dollars are still wasted every year for the 
unimportant purpose of telling minors and 
morons why women sin and why girls leave 
home, or contrasting that curious custom of 
the aristocracy to leap, after dinner, into 
gorgeous swimming pools while completely 
clad in evening dress, with the homely virtues 
of the great-chested heroes of those vast open 
spaces of the Far West where men are men. 
The only way to obliterate bad pictures 
from the screen is to render them unprofitable 


to their manufacturers and exhibitors; and the 
only way to render them unprofitable is to 
give the general public a fair chance to register 
a natural preference for pictures that are not 
bad. Though the motion picture public is 
numbered by the millions, though it is un- 
cultured and under-educated, it instinctively 
desires beauty, it instinctively desires truth, 
it longs for vast adventure, and it longs for the 
inspiriting privilege to “worship greatness 
passing by.”’ 

It is a physical fact that a bad picture and a 
good picture cannot occupy the same screen 
at the same time; and the growing popularity 
of historical films may therefore be accepted as 
a salutary augury for the future of the motion 
picture industry. The shelves of our public 
libraries are not exclusively filled with fiction, 
with a preponderance of the dime novel 
variety; whole departments are devoted to 
history, to biography, and to other edifying 
forms of narrative. And there is no neces- 
sary reason why our motion picture theaters 
should be devoted almost exclusively to the 
vulgarest variety of fiction, when authentic 
history and authentic biography would, in 
many instances, be provocative of a more 
enthusiastic response from a public which, 
seeking imaginative stimulation, will not 
remain satisfied forever with any emotions 
except the greatest that art is capable of 
calling forth. 

















SHERIDAN 


CHARGES 


At Cedar Creek after his twenty-mile ride from Winchester. 
From the Rockett picturization of the life of Abraham Lincoln. 








Behind the Convention Scenes 


Cross-Currents Among the Bosses. 


Helped to Further Personal Ends. 
By MARK 


HILE the Democratic con- 

vention wrangled through 

those hot July days, the 

common attitude of public 

feeling toward it was one of 
dismay, and the tone of public comment varied 
from jeering to sorrow. To some extent this 
note of pessimism outside the convention was 
shared by those within it. 

But the convention had hardly ended when 
public comment reflected a realization that 
this gathering had been, in fact, a cheering 
evidence of the power of a uniquely American 
institution for popular government to func- 
tion successfully and, in the end, wisely. 
And by the time the tired delegates had re- 
covered from the depression of their fatigue, 
they realized that the fruit of their labor was 
meet, not for pessimism, but for confident 
optimism. 

The chief cause of this about-face of feeling 
was the fact that the convention, after all 
the weary deadlock between factions and 
candidates, actually did nominate a candi- 
date for President who evoked the spontane- 
ous enthusiasm both of the delegates and of 
the country. The naming of John W. Davis 
was worth any amount of strained resistance 
to the stubborn demands of less desired candi- 
dates. In addition to this happy outcome, 
those who were in the convention, or close to 
it, were able to see another evidence of its 
fundamentally sound spirit, namely, the 
practically unanimous wish of the convention 
to nominate Senator Thomas J. Walsh of 
Montana for Vice-President, which wish was 
frustrated only by the determined preference 
of Walsh to retain the place of power his voice 
has on the floor of the Senate. If that com- 
plete intention of the Democratic convention 
had been carried out, if it had not encountered 
Senator Walsh’s personal indisposition—in 
that event, it would be possible to say of this 
national convention that it had nominated a 
ticket so extraordinarily strong and creditable 


How the Ku Klux Fight 
The Secret of McAdoo’s Defeat 


SULLIVAN 


as had not been duplicated by either party 
more than once in a generation. And it is 
not merely the fact of Senator Walsh’s ability 
and character that is to the convention’s 
credit. Itis also the fact that the convention, 
after what had gone before, was unanimously 
and joyously willing to nominate a Catholic 
to be what is, in spite of its normal innocuous- 
ness, the second office in the Republic, with 
possibilities always of becoming the first. 
The principal cause of the dismay that 
existed while the convention was yet in session 
lay in the fact that a religious issue had come 
to the front and had given rise, apparently, 
to tensely controversial emotions. And yet, 
what one finds in the final summing up is, 
that a religious issue was not smothered in 
committee but was permitted to come into 
the open; was frankly discussed in public, 
was voted on, and yet left no very serious 
scars. The proposal to denounce the Ku 
Klux Klan in the more drastic form of reso- 
lution brought forward by those who felt 
most strongly against it, was voted down by 
the narrow majority of less than 5 out of a 
body of 1,098 delegates. Then, after ten 
days more, of gruelling, factional controversy, 
the same convention proceeded to nominate 
a Catholic for Vice-President. I say that 
Senator Walsh of Montana “was nominated”’ 
for Vice-President, deliberately, because it is 
a fact. It was only Senator Walsh’s declina- 
tion that prevented his nomination by ac- 
clamation from being made formal. 
Immediately after Davis had been nomi- 
nated for President, and in the high spirits 
that accompanied that nomination, the con- 
vention, in as spontaneous a mood as ever 
seized a thousand men, turned to nominate 
Walsh for Vice-President. The common 
phrase “by acclamation”’ fits perfectly what 
happened. All over the hall delegates arose, 
clamoring for the chance to propose his name 
formally; while nearly every delegate in the 
hall, it seemed to those of us who watched, 
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began to cry: “We want Walsh!”” Walsh 
had been the presiding officer during all the 
long wrangling days, and not only the fair- 
ness with which he carried out his judicial 
function, but also other subtle emanations of 
his personality, had caused practically every 
delegate in the hall to wish eagerly to honor 
him. Walsh, however, merely by the acci- 
dent of being the presiding officer, was able 
to defeat the wish. He refused to give his 
official ear to those delegates who were trying 
to propose his name, and entertained a motion 
to adjourn. When he put this motion before 
the house there were no audible “Ayes,” 
while a thousand “Noes” acclaimed the 
convention’s wish to go right on and name 
Walsh for Vice-President. But Walsh, by 
a pardonable violation of parliamentary truth, 
in the interest of his own modesty, declared 
the convention adjourned. 

The fact that there was no serious religious 
rancor left in that convention was proved. 
If it be asked why the same convention that 
was unwilling to nominate a Catholic, Smith 
of New York, for President, was yet most 
eager to nominate another Catholic, Walsh, 
for Vice-President, the answer lies largely in 
the fact that Smith was regarded as “wet” 
and came from Tammany; whereas Walsh is 
“dry” and from the progressive West. It 
is not meant to deny that religious considera- 
tions had some weight in that convention; 
but the more fundamental cleavage was be- 
tween “wet” and “dry’’—with “wet”’ clearly 
in the minority and on the defensive. 


RELIGION IN AMERICAN POLITICS 


ND so the Ku Klux Klan issue, its rami- 
fications and aftermath, are not to be 
so serious as apparently threatened in the 
earlier days of the convention. Possibly 
this was the high point of the trouble- 
engendering possibilities of this new secret 
society in American politics. Possibly the 
high point is yet to be endured. The earlier 
and happier of these two alternatives is the 
more likely to be true. For the Klan wil! be 
nine years old next month, and the history 
of earlier analogies in our American experience 
seems to suggest that institutions of this type 
tend to reach their apex before ten years, and 
disintegrate before fifteen. 
A member of that modern race of statisti- 
cians who seem able to reduce everything to 
charts, curves, and cycles, ought to put his 
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mind on the arising in American politics of 
secret societies having to do with religion, their 
period of growth, their brief climax of partial 
power, and their decline. 

The first was not a secret society, but the 
reaction against one. The Anti-Masonic 
party arose in 1826 and existed until 1835. 
Its inspiration was suspicion against the Free- 
masons and the belief that legislatures, juries, 
judges, and newspapers were under the in- 
fluence of that order. The Anti-Masonic 
party included among its leaders men as 
prominent as Thurlow Weed and W. H. 
Seward in New York, and Thaddeus Stevens 
in Pennsylvania. It elected many state 
officers and state legislators and a number 
of congressmen. In 1832, it went so far as 
to have formal candidates for the. Presidency 
and Vice-Presidency, in the persons of William 
Wirt and Amos Ellmaker, who received seven 
electoral votes. 

The second manifestation was the Know- 
Nothing party, also known as the Native 
American party and the American party, 
first organized in 1852 under the official title 
“the Supreme Order of the Star Spangled 
Banner.” In the beginning it was a secret 
society. Because its members refused to give 
information about it, and disclaimed all 
knowledge of it, they were called, popularly, 
“Know-Nothings.” Its fundamental doc- 
trines included distrust of and hostility toward 
Catholics and recent immigrants. This party 
by 1855 had elected governors and a ma- 
jority of the legislators in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, New York, 
Rhode Island, California, and Kentucky. In 
1856, it participated as a party in the national 
campaign. Its candidates for the Presidency 
and Vice-Presidency were Millard Fillmore 
and A. J. Donelson. They received a popular 
vote of 934,816, which was a very considerable 
strength at that time, when the total vote 
was 4,254,306. The Know-Nothing party. 
in short, cast more than 22 per cent. of the total 
vote. For the Ku Klux Klan to be as for- 
midable, relatively, in 1924, it would need 
to be a separate political party, have its own 
candidates for President and Vice-President, 
and cast upward of six million votes. This 
cannot happen in 1924. And by the time 
another national election comes, the Ku 
Klux Klan may be one with the Know- 
Nothings and the Anti-Masons. 

The third manifestation of this kind was 
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the “A. P. A.”—American Protective As- 
sociation. It was formed at Clinton, Iowa, 
in 1887. Its concern was about the separa- 
tion of Church and State, a non-sectarian sys- 
tem of education, temporary suspension of 
immigration, and other doctrines aimed more 
or less directly at the Catholic Church. At 
one time this association claimed a member- 
ship of four millions, which figure was cut in 
four by disinterested historians. In the 
elections of November, 1894, the Association 
took an active part in the congressional, 
state, and municipal elections, in nearly half 
the states of the Union. It determined the 
result of the election in New Jersey in 1895 
and New York in the same year. By 1900 
it had practically disintegrated. 

Here we have four similar phenomena. 
They began at times between twenty-six and 
thirty-five years apart. They lasted from 
eight to thirteen years. May there not be 
some law of periodicity here, some suggestion 
that this sort of thing is likely to arise about 
once in each generation? 


END OF THE KU KLUX KLAN 


O THE plain portent of these past 
analogies to the Ku Klux Klan movement 
in our history should be added the fact that 
since the Klan was started, in 1915, and since 
it attained its national growth, the principal 
reason for its appeal has ceased to exist. 
The fundamental appeal of the Ku Klux 
Klan is native Americanism and Protestant- 
ism. It is essentially an anti-alien movement, 
an organization of sentiment against foreign- 
ers. That this sentiment has existed, the 
growth of the Klan is sufficient evidence, if 
there were not more. That the sentiment 
was shared by many millions who never did 
and never would join the Ku Klux Klan, by 
several times as many millions as the member- 
ship of the Klan, is proved by the overwhelm- 
ing majority with which both the House and 
Senate passed the recent immigration re- 
striction bill. That law, which has been in 
force since July 1st, is at once an expression 
of the sentiment that gave rise to the Ku 
Klux Klan and a reason for the Klan to de- 
cline. In the past there have been years in 
which the total immigration of aliens into 
the United States approached two millions, 
or roughly, 4 per cent. of the fifty millions 
who compose our native white American 
population. Under the new law, however, it 
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cannot happen that in any year the immi- 
gration of aliens to America can amount to 
as much as a quarter of 1 per cent. of our total 
population, or one half of 1 per cent. of the 
fifty millions commonly given as our total 
population of native white stock. Of aliens 
belonging to the two religions that excited 
the apprehensions of the Klan, Catholics and 
Jews, the total combined immigration in any 
one year is not likely to reach as much as 
50,000, or one twentieth of 1 per cent. of our 
total population. America, under the new 
immigration law, has set its steps firmly 
and, almost certainly, irrevocably toward be- 
coming a homogeneous nation. With our 
differing races and religions diffused, and fa- 
miliar to each other by life-long acquaintance, 
we shall not be subject to suspicions arising 
from mere strangeness, nor to the apprehen- 
sions based on disproportionate increases from 
immigration. There may never be another 
Ku Klux Klan or A. P. A. or Know-Nothing 
party. 

To this last, one qualification must be 
considered. The Ku Klux Klan is also an 
organization aimed toward maintaining a 
certain relation between whites and blacks. 
In its earlier existence, fifty years ago in the 
South, the preservation of white supremacy 
was its sole object; and when it was revived 
in the South during the recent war, that was 
its principal tenet. It was only when its 
shrewdly aggressive leaders, seeing its possi- 
bilities for personal power and profit, wished 
to extend it into sections of the country which 
did not think of the Negro as a problem, but 
did so think of the alien—it was only then 
that the anti-alien aspect of the Klan was em- 
phasized. 

The alien, under our new immigration law, 
will soon cease to be a worry to anybody. 
But the Negro has begun to be a concern to 
communities which formerly knew him only 
as a problem to the distant South. There is 
no accurate knowledge of the number of 
Negroes who have migrated to the North 
under the combined influences of the North’s 
need of a substitute for interrupted alien 
labor and the Negro’s own search for better 
conditions than he knew in the South. Mr. 
Rollin Lynde Hartt, in his recent articles in 
the WorLp’s Work, estimated the number 
of Negroes added to those already in the 
North, as about 750,000. For the most part, 
they congregate in the cities, like Cleveland, 
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Detroit, and Chicago; and by so congregating 
bring about something approaching the same 
conditions that their density, relative to the 
white population, caused in the South. Some 
unaccustomed situations will arise out of this. 

One of the most unusual episodes in 
American politics was the nomination, in 
July, of a Negro candidate for Congress in a 
Chicago district—a nomination not by the 
Republicans but by the Democrats. It 
would take a most exalted faith in the high 
purposes of the Chicago Democratic machine 
to assume that they nominated this Negro 
candidate for Congress solely on the ground 
that they believed he would make a better 
contribution to the management of the na- 
tion’s business than the present Republican 
member from that district, who happens to 
be Martin Madden, chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee. A less trustful but 
probably more discerning guess would be 
that this colored candidate was chosen as 
another example of that tendency of political 
leaders of both parties which has given im- 
petus to such movements as the Ku Klux 
Klan—the tendency to deal with alien voters 
and Negro voters as groups, to organize them 
for mass political action, to defer to them, to 
stimulate them to be class-conscious. An 
amusing aspect of the novel presence of masses 
of Negroes within Democratic political organ- 
izations in Northern cities was suggested by 
the person who wondered if the day would 
ever come when Democratic National Conven- 
tions would contain reservations of “Jim 
Crow”’ seats. 


WOMEN’S PART IN..THE CONVENTION 


HERE were other aspects of the Demo- 

cratic convention productive of cheer, 
besides the successful riding out of a storm 
of religious controversy. It was not the 
first convention in which women sat as dele- 
gates, but it was the first in which they were 
present in numbers sufficient to make a 
measurable change in the tone and color of 
the body. It was also the first in which wo- 
men participated equally with men in the 
governing body, the National Committee. 
Similarly, the Republican convention at 
Cleveland the preceding month was the first 
convention of that party in which women in 
considerable numbers were delegates, and in 
which, also, women were given exactly equal 
numbers as men in the National Committee. 


Politicians and Women Delegates 


In both the Democratic and Republican 
National Committees now, there are two 
representatives from each state and depen- 
dency, of whom one is a man and the other a 
woman. 

The general effect of this innovation was 
summed up by William Jennings Bryan, who 
remarked that “ Democratic gatherings have 
improved since we threw booze out and in- 
vited the ladies in.” The subsiding of the 
liquor interests as a power in national politics, 
and the fading out of that kind of poli- 
tician and delegate whom the Hearst papers 
called “the thick-necked bartender type,” 
has gone hand-in-hand with the emergence 
of women into power. Not only have the 
women added the better qualities of their 
own personalities to party conventions and 
party committees. In a not so very subtle 
way, in an easily measurable degree, it has 
worked out that the presence of women has 
partly made a certain older type of politician 
feel uncomfortable, and partly has made 
such older politicians as remain, take account 
of the newer order. The recent Democratic 
National Convention was, on the whole, 
and the present Democratic National Com- 
mittee is, without qualification, a body of 
men and women in whose quality the public 
can reasonably have trust and confidence. 
Possibly there is an ideal that is unattainable. 
One might dream of a country, or a party 
dominated, let us say, by men and women of 
science, or by men and women with the great- 
est natural gifts for leadership in the evolu- 
tion of democracy toward the best results. 
But short of that ideal of perfection, the 
men and women who on the average have 
come to the front in their various communi- 
ties, and now represent those communities 
in our national conventions and _ national 
committees, are of a very high type. They 
look like what they ought to be, persons in 
whose integrity and common sense their 
communities have such confidence that they 
are willing to entrust to them the power— 
greater than is commonly realized—that goes 
with membership in the governing and 
functioning bodies of the great parties. 
There are still some fungus spots in both 
parties, but these diminish steadily. What 
would bring about still more improvement 
would be increasing self-consciousness on the 
part of local communities, increased atten- 
tion to the selection of the persons who repre- 














sent those communities in the management 
of the parties. 

In the steadily diminishing number of states 
and cities where bosses in the older sense, and 
political machines in the older sense, still exist, 
those bosses are of a better type. Certainly, 
either they are of the better type, or their nat- 
ural intelligence leads them to take account of 
changed conditions. The New York Tam- 
many of to-day is not to be thought of in the 
same terms as the Tammany of twenty years 
ago. Unfortunately, some of the delegates to 
the recent Democratic National Convention, 
coming from the farther South and West, prob- 
ably continued to think of the Tammany that 
was present in the convention, as the same 
Tammany that was the subject of the worst 
sort of odium when Parkhurst preached 
against it and Jerome crusaded against it. 
| suspect that perhaps Bryan, whose strength 
lies less in elastic adaptation to new ideas 
than in tenacity to old ones, may have con- 
tinued to think of the Tammany of the re- 
cent convention as the same Tammany that 
he had to fight in 1896 and 1900. So far as 
Tammany incurred some justified criticism 
in the recent convention, it was due largely 
to extraneous circumstances. First of all, 
it is bound to be unfortunate when the city 
in which a convention is held, happens to have 
a local favorite as one of the major candidates 
for the Presidential nomination. This has 
happened but rarely, and the fact that it 
happened in a rather acute form in New York 
led to an exaggeration of the consequences. 


ALFRED E. SMITH AS CANDIDATE 


HE New York public had been led to 

believe by its Democratic leaders, and 
by some of its rather too enthusiastic Demo- 
cratic papers, that Smith had a more certain 
title to the nomination for President than in 
fact he had. The politicians and the experi- 
enced observers knew that Smith’s strength 
in delegates came to a considerable degree 
from states which rarely if ever have gone 
Democratic, and that for this, as well as other 
reasons, Smith was unlikely to be nominated 
by a convention which, for political consider- 
ations, must look to the carrying of states 
that the Democrats have some hope of carry- 
ing. In short, the observers, and those 
politicians from outside New York whose 
intelligence was not obscured by local hopes, 
knew that Smith was most unlikely to get 
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the nomination. But the New York public 
did not know that. They had been worked 
up to such a state of local pride that they 
thought of the delegates from the South and 
West as standing arbitrarily and unreason- 
ably between their local hero and an honor 
to which he was entitled. Consequently, 
there was from the New York crowd in the 
galleries a lively emotion, which sometimes 
expressed itself not only in cheers for their 
favorite, but also in jeers for the outlander. 
There was much resentment of this, and much 
talk to the effect that never again within the 
life of those who took part in this convention 
would there be another national convention in 
New York. 

But if New York had not happened to have 
a local favorite in the foreground of the pic- 
ture, the convention might have gone off as 
free from unpleasant observations on the part 
of the crowds as any ordinary passing event. 
Further than this, even at the worst, the ac- 
tions of the New York crowd were not no- 
ticeably different from the behavior of the 
grandstands in any town when the home team 
plays an eighteen-inning game with an evenly 
balanced visiting team. Nobody was hit by 
a “pop” bottle. Nor did it seem to the writer 
much more pointed than the reaction of col- 
lege grandstands of twenty years ago to what 
they regarded as an undue degree of success 
on the part of a baseball or football team 
from another college. 


RADIO FANS HEAR THE CONVENTION 


HE radio carried the cheers and jeers 

of the New York gallery to the remotest 
corners of the country. The radio on this 
occasion had its first opportunity to show the 
effect it can have on a tense convention con- 
troversy. No one knows how many people 
listened to the speeches of Governor Smith, 
as well as to those of Bryan and the others 
who spoke on the Ku Klux Klan resolution. 
A delegate from Texas remarked that the 
prolonging of the convention for ten unantici- 
pated days would mean a million dollars 
difference in the value of the Texas cotton 
crop, due to farmers “listening in” during 
hours when otherwise they would have been 
busy in the fields. In any event, it is certain 


that the radio and the reactions of the public 
which listened through it, had a direct and 
moderating effect on the actions of the more 
immediate audience that sat in the gallery. 
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After the New York crowd in the gallery had 
“booed”” Bryan once, it was observed that 
the responsible leaders of Tammany took 
quick and effective measures to make the 
gallery crowds less vociferous in its manifes- 
tations of disapproval of what did not seem 
to further the fortunes of the local favorite. 
The radio—by multiplying a thousand-fold 
the number of persons who listened to the 
speeches, who are able even to make deduc- 
tions about the personalities of the speakers, 
and to pass judgment on the merit of con- 
troversies—is destined to have an immense 
effect on all conventions. And if we believe 
that public opinion is wholesome, the multi- 
plication of the number of persons who can 
share in the formation and expression of it 
likewise must be wholesome. 


BOSSES SHORN OF THEIR POWER 


SIDE from the leaders of Tammany, the 
whole number of persons having in this 
convention any degree of the quality that we 
attribute to bosses, was not more than eight 
at the outside. The power these had rested 
less on any considerable blocs of delegates 
they were able to deliver, than on old acquain- 
tance with each other. They were men who 
had been coming to national conventions for 
years, who knew each other well, who had 
worked together before, who composed a kind 
of little fraternity. By virtue of that fra- 
ternity they were able to act asaunit. They 
were able to prevent some things but, even so, 
they were able to accomplish little. It was not 
they who nominated or had any dominat- 
ing part in nominating John W. Davis. 
And as for the candidate for Vice-President, 
Charles W. Bryan, they most heartily dis- 
approved him. This was an unbossed con- 
vention. Further than that, it was a demon- 
stration that the number of bosses diminishes 
and that their power declines. 


WHY MCADOO WAS DEFEATED 


DO not mean, even, to suggest too strongly 

that such bosses as there were in this 
convention used such power as they had for 
low purposes. Quite the contrary. They 
had one determination. That was, to beat 
McAdoo. In that, their wish was shared 
by many thoughtful delegates and by many 
others as distant as possible from the boss 
type of politician. Perhaps the reasons these 
particular leaders had for wishing to beat 


McAdoo may not have been identical with 
the reasons some others had. The more 
legitimate reason for wanting to prevent 
McAdoo from getting the nomination cen- 
tered around the fact that he as a lawyer, 
soon after retiring from the post of Secretary 
of the Treasury, had appeared as attorney 
for business corporations having relations with 
the Government, and had otherwise disposed 
of his services in such quarters and under such 
circumstances as to give rise to the implica- 
tion that it was his influence that was sought 
quite as fully as his legal talents. The more 
fair-minded persons, who held this reason for 
wishing that McAdoo should not get the 
nomination, did not imply that what he had 
done had been illegal or even necessarily im- 
proper. But they felt that recent events had 
given the country an opportunity to set up 
permanently a more meticulous~ standard 
about the clients that an _ ex-office-holder 
may properly take. They felt that the set- 
ting up of this newer and higher standard 
would be prevented by giving the nomina- 
tion for the Presidency to one whose actions, 
while not necessarily departing from older 
accepted standards, were not consistent with 
the newer standards which might now be set 
up. ' 
This was one of the principal reasons the 
more fair and thoughtful had for insisting 
that McAdoo should not get the nomination. 
If the bosses shared this reason at all, it was 
in their case a minor one. -As to the bosses, 
their reasons for defeating McAdoo lay largely 
in the fact that when he was Secretary of the 
Treasury he—as well as his father-in-law, 
Woodrow Wilson, when President—had 
treated the local Democratic machines rather 
cavalierly in the matter of patronage; had 
acted, indeed, in a way that would commend 
him to the thoughtful, but was anathema to 
the heads of the local party machines. 
Partly this and partly the fact that he was 
a pronounced “dry” were the chief reasons 
for the hostility of the bosses, such as there 
were, to McAdoo. In any event, the defeat 
of McAdoo was the chief purpose the bosses 
had, and the only one as to which they had 
any degree of success. Most of them hoped 
to nominate a candidate who should be, in 
some degree, “wet’’; but in that they were 
disappointed. It was the bosses who, as a 
means of defeating McAdoo, were mainly 
responsible for introducing the Ku _ klux 
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Klan issue in the form that excited bitter 
feeling. One might guess that their motive 
was not confined strictly to a high and un- 
mixed zeal for religious and racial tolerance; 
but included some willingness to use any 
handy brick that would help a heady purpose. 
However this may be, the fact is that the 
activity of several of this particular group 
of leaders was, speaking generally, directed 
toward nominations of a character, and pur- 
poses of a kind, that would not be seriously 
criticized by the thoughtful. Again and 
again there were manifestations from practi- 
cally every one who could be said to have a 
position of leadership in the convention, of 
the disposition to do what was best for the 
party and the country. 


THE MATTER OF EXPENSES 


HERE was no scandal in this convention, 

financial or otherwise. There was no 
one who had any purpose that could yield 
him any profit more selfish than ordinary and 
legitimate political power. There was no 
expectation and no possibility of making any- 
thing “on the side.’’ Business men who 
habitually utter lamentations about corrup- 
tion in politics might give profitable thought 
to comparing this with the examples, by no 
means unknown in the business and cor- 
poration world, of those on the inside who 
make secret profits at the expense of those 
on the outside. The man who got the nomi- 
nation for the Presidency did so without a 
promise or the implication of a promise. | 
was familiar with all the pre-convention 
campaigns of the considerable number of 
persons who either put themselves forward, 
or were put forward by their friends, for the 
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nomination. As to perhaps three of them, 
if they had been successful, they would have 
been under obligations, implied but real, to 
quite afew persons. As to most of the others, 
there would have been practically no obliga- 
tions whatever. And as to Davis, his free- 
dom from obligations is conspicuous. I doubt 
if the total expense of all the pre-convention 
work in behalf of Davis would exceed $5,000, 
practically all of which must have come from 
a few zealous former neighbors in West Vir- 
ginia. I can think of but two persons to whom 
Davis might be regarded, under the code that 
sometimes runs in such matters in this field, 
as being under obligations; and they happen 
to be modest and obscure men of a sort who 
would be shocked to be thought of as having 
a claim on a man whom they pushed forward 
wholly because of pride and faith in him. 
Neither Davis, nor the quite unsophisticated 
persons who did what directing was done 
of Davis’s fortunes, had any faintest part in 
even that trading and maneuvering which is 
regarded as a wholly legitimate part of con- 
vention strategy. Davis did not “get” the 
nomination, nor try to get it. It was given 
to him as the spontaneous, the almost joy- 
ously spontaneous, action of a majority of 
the delegates, who expressed their deeper 
emotion and purpose in this way, just as soon 
as they were released from the binding fet- 
ters of the deadlock between the two earlier, 
aggressive contenders. And one of the rea- 
sons the convention felt so much relief and 
pleasure at this consummation lay in the 
fact that Davis’s native dignity and sense of 
decorum had kept him untouched by the 
animosities arising out of the earlier maneu- 
vering of some of the other candidates. 
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THE FORD HOSPITAL 
Where the physicians think of the patients as sick people to be cured and not as individual business enterprises. 


The Real Story of 
Fords Hospital 


It Is Not Yet Self-Sustaining, but the Plan Is to Make 
It Pay with Even Lower Fees than Are Now Charged 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


HE Ford Hospital? Sure, | know 

all about it. They put you through 

there, all right. You just get un- 

dressed and sit down on a moving 

belt, just like you was a flivver. 
The doctors line up along the belt, and as you 
go through each guy does his bit. It ain’t like 
the old way when one doctor did everything. 
At the end of the belt you’re through, and 
they slide you right onto a bed that’s got a 
little flivver engine and it takes you right 
away to your room. Great, ain’t it?” 

The Detroit bellboy, who told me this and a 
great deal more while unstrapping my bag 
and making sure in a general way that the 
bed was still there and that the bathroom had 
not been detached, may have believed what 
he said, or again, perhaps, he may have taken 
me for the kind of person he tells those things 
to. But | rather think he believed what he 
said, for | have met with the yarn a number of 
times and in several forms. 

No, he had never been in the hospital, but 
he knew all about it. As a witness, he was, 


senatorially speaking, qualified. For he knew 
a fellow who knew a fellow who had been 
there. What was the use of spoiling his story? 
The world is said to need romance. 

“| have never had to go to a hospital, and | 
hope | shan’t have to. But from all | hear 
about the place | guess it must be pretty 
good.” This man was a substantial resident 
of Detroit, holding a fairly important execu- 
tive position in a motor company. “The 
thing about it that I like is the straight busi- 
ness of knowing in advance what you are going 
to pay. [am not rich the way the other men 
around here are, but still | suppose | should 
be considered good for a pretty fat fee. I do 
not like this thing of a surgeon being witness, 
judge, and jury all in himself. I am always 
afraid of striking somebody who will operate 
on me to pay off the mortgage on the old 
homestead. 

“It isn’t fair to feel that way. It is not 
fair to the honest doctors. But it might just 
be my luck to strike the one that was not 
honest. This hospital must be a pretty good 
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one. Many people that | know have gone 
there and like it, and with a lot of those people 
the price does not count.” 


ONE RICH MAN’S IDEA 


VERY rich man, with whom | was lunch- 

ing one day, told me how, for a long 

time, he had been trying to find some way to 

design a hospital which would have no charity 
features whatsoever. 

“All the hospitals of to-day,” he said, “are 
designed for the well-to-do or for the very 
poor. There is almost no place for the man 
who earns fifty or seventy-five dollars a week, 
lives respectably, and does not want charity. 
Suppose his wife has to have an operation. 
He cannot consider letting her be operated on 
in a clinic and go into a ward. A natural 
and proper pride prevents that. He does not 
want charity. 

“The cheapest private room he can get will 
hardly be less than twenty-five dollars a week. 
One nurse doing twenty-four hour duty will 
scarcely cost less than seven dollars a day, 
with at least a dollar a day extra for her board. 
If the case is a serious one, where he has to 
have a day and night nurse, then the nursing 
expense is about doubled. A reputable doc- 
tor or surgeon does not insist upon being 
paid on the spot, but others, who are not so 
reputable, do. 

“The man is at once swamped with expense. 
The consequence is that many operations 
which ought to be performed are not under- 
taken because of the cost. Others of a minor 
character are done at home, while many 
people who do go to hospitals have to come 
home too soon because they cannot afford to 
stay. All this is bad for the public health. 

“T want to build a hospital to be within 
the means of the self-respecting rank and file 
of our citizens. But, although | have had 
investigators all over the country, | have 
not yet found a design for a hospital of 
this kind that will be self-sustaining. The 
investment is always too big for the possible 
revenue.” 

One of the men who had been out inspecting 
hospitals for him sat at the table with us. | 
asked him: 

“Did you look at the Ford Hospital?” 

“No,” he answered. “| was in the other 
hospitals of Detroit, and they told m2 there 
that I could learn nothing by looking at the 
Ford Hospital.” 
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A guest of the Wayne County Medical 
Society, Wayne being the county in which 
Detroit is situated, is said by the society 
to have visited the Ford Hospital and he 
is reported as saying that he had this 
conversation with one of the heads of the 
hospital, and the medical society doctors, for 
some reason, regard it as important. 

“1 suppose you do a large research work?” 

“No, we do very little,’ was the reply. 

“Then a large charity, of course?” 

“No, every one pays here.” 

“So—well, then, what is the purpose of 
your institution?” 


PLAN OF THE BUILDING 


HE “Ford Hospital” is more formally the 

“Henry Ford Hospital,” and is located on 
twenty acres of ground in almost the exact 
center of the city of Detroit. The main en- 
trance is on West Grand Boulevard and the 
grounds stretch north to Bethune Avenue 
and are bounded on the east by Hamilton 
Avenue and on the west by Byron Avenue. 
The hospital is not an adjunct to nor has it 
any connection with the Ford industries. It 
accommodates about six hundred patients in 
two main buildings. One of these is a small 
building, known as the “old building” and 
contains small wards and private rooms. 
This building was designed and partly erected 
before Mr. Ford took over the hospital. It 
is of no particular interest excepting that it is 
the reason why Mr. Ford has a hospital. 
The “new building” is the work of the 
present management. It contains 336 iden- 
tical rooms, each of which has a bath. The 
rooms are grouped in corridors containing 
sixteen rooms, eight on a side, and radiate 
from a central administration hub like 
the spokes of a wheel. Two of these 
wings, or spokes, are completed. The design 
provides for additional wings as they are 
needed. The wings, like the rooms, are all 
precisely alike, and the new wings which will 
be added will be exact duplicates of the 
present wings. The equipment of all the 
rooms and of all the wings is entirely standard- 
ized. The grounds are sufficiently large to 
provide for the expansion into an extremely 
large hospital. The hospital was built by 
Henry Ford personally and is the property of 
a corporation which is owned by the Ford 
family; Henry Ford is president, and his 
son Edsel is vice-president, secretary, and 
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treasurer. The Fords, father and son, to- 
gether with their wives, are the board of 
trustees. That is to say, the hospital is ex- 
clusively a Ford institution. 

Mr. Ford, ten years ago, had no particular 
thought of founding a hospital. His fac- 
tories have adequate hospital facilities and he 
had not thought a great deal about hospitals 
in connection with the public. In 1914, a 
group of citizens of Detroit decided to erect 
by popular subscription what was to be known 
as the Detroit General Hospital. Mr. Ford 
made a substantial subscription and the 
managers began that part of the present 
hospital which is now known as the old build- 
ing. A long time before this building was 
done, the money ran out and the promoters 
came back to Mr. Ford for another subscrip- 
tion. He absolutely refused to give more 
money, first because, as he said, the managers 
should have known what the building was 
going to cost and had the money in hand 
before they started, and second because he be- 
lieved that men who could not plan in ad- 
vance for the erection of a building could not 
plan for its operation either. He offered, 
however, to pay back all the subscriptions 
that had been made and go on with the thing 
himself. The promoters accepted his offer, 
and Mr. Ford found himself with. a hospital 
on his hands. He finished the building that 
had already been begun and in the meantime 
began to formulate a policy of his own. 

This policy is noteworthy because it starts 
with conceptions that are entirely new and 
rather startling to the man who accepts 
things as they are. The Ford Hospital dif- 
fers from all other hospitals not so much in 
details of physical equipment, procedure, and 
the like, as in the fundamental conception of 
what it is there for. We have been told for 
ages that the poor are always with us, and it 
has been accepted as a fact that the poor 
must always be with us. The genesis of all 
charitable institutions is to be found in the 
acceptance of the fact that there must be 
among us those who cannot help them- 
selves. 

Mr. Ford does not accept poverty as a fact. 
He believes it is a quite unnecessary condition 
brought about by the failure of management 
to manage. He holds, and has demonstrated 
in his own industries, that low wages are not 
cheap wages. He pays the highest level of 
wages in the country—which means in the 


world—and has the lowest labor costs. He 
has demonstrated that high wages, low costs, 
low sales prices, and satisfactory profits are 
perfectly harmonious elements. The higher 
the wages and the lower the sales prices, the 
greater is the consumption. That is the 
policy on which the Ford Motor Company was 
built. He firmly believes that a ‘similar 
policy can be extended through all the necessi- 
ties of life and that through the extension of 
this policy every man can earn a living ac- 
cording to the measure of his ability, and that 
the work can be so arranged that even the 
lowest level of ability can earn an adequate 
living. 

Poverty, he says, is a disease, and meekly 
to accept it as something coming from God is 
mentally going back to the days when small- 
pox was likewise accepted as inevitable. Real 
charity, he contends, consists in helping, 
even in forcing, people to help themselves. 
The kind of charity which consists only in 
giving is to him anti-social, because it only 
serves to confirm a bad condition. 


EXCEPTIONS TREATED ON THEIR MERITS 


OLLOWING out the thought that every 
individual can be made to pay his own 
way through the world by the proper manage- 


ment of production, he holds that every in- 
stitution which serves the public can also be 
made to pay its own way. There are excep- 
tions, of course, but these can be treated as 
exceptions, each case according to its merits. 

Hospitals are undoubtedly public necessi- 
ties. A vast amount of dissatisfaction is 
everywhere apparent with the medical pro- 
fession and with hospital management. Some 
hospitals are accused of being purely political 
institutions; others are said to exist for doc- 
tors; and still others for no particular purpose 
at all. Surgeons of national reputation are 
working toward the grading of hospitals 
according to merit. Many people are still 
afraid to go to hospitals—especially to muni- 
cipal ones. The American Medical Associa- 
tion Bulletin prints this editorial: 


In the Bulletin for April was printed a letter from 
a physician relating the details of a personal ex- 
perience as a patient in a large city hospital. The 
story was not calculated to make that particular 
hospital or others that were incidentally referred 
to feel that they had been complimented. The 
reaction from the printing of that letter has been 
exactly like that which always comes from publica- 
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tion of any sort of statement that is in the nature 
of a “‘roast”—that is to say, a lot more “roasts” 
have been sent in, but not a word has been heard 
from any institution at which complaint was di- 
rected. An Ohio physician sends a rather long 
letter telling of the experience of his wife in a 
hospital located in a fine city with a population of 
more than 250,000. She was charged a big price 
for a poor room that was dark, cheerless, and none 
too clean; she was welcomed with about as much 
cordiality as a revenue officer would receive at a 
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Mr. Ford is against the extension of 
paternalism in government. He thinks that 
the Government serves better as a_ lubri- 
cator of the machine than as the machine it- 
self—because it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to keep a government monopoly from be- 
coming self-satisfied and marking time. That 
is the background. 

Having a hospital on his hands, Mr. Ford 
set out to run it according to his principles. 














THE CLARA FORD NURSES’ HOME 


To be open in January, 1925. 


bootleggers’ convention; the stupidity of some of 
the attendants was colossal; nurses and others in- 
vaded the room with and without reason and with 
an entire lack of ordinary decent formality; the 
call light shone uninterruptedly for an hour or 
more without being answered; hypodermic injec- 
tions were given with needles of a size that would 
be suitable for use by horse doctors, but which were 
not intended to be used on human beings whose 
sensory nerve filaments are not impaired; the 
baby, born in the hospital, was repeatedly allowed 
to get cold, etc., etc. This letter is much like 
several others received. But there are lots of good 
hospitals, with good nurses and good attendants 
and good service. 


Already in this country the movement 
toward considering medicine a function of the 
state is rapidly gaining ground. In some 
foreign countries medicine is a function of the 
state, and a man pays for his medical atten- 
dance in his taxes, just as we include an allow- 
ance for education in our taxes. Our boards 
of health have, within the last ten years, so 
increased the scope of their work that in many 
localities they are to all intents and purposes 
practising medicine. 


A school for nursing and hygiene with the appointments of a first class hotel. 


He could not see any reason why a properly 
administered hospital could not give the 
highest medical and surgical service under the 
best possible conditions at considerably lower 
than the current rates, and still be made to 
pay for itself. If hospitals could be made 
to pay for themselves, then men could invest 
in hospitals, treat them as corporations, and 
providé the highest service to the public 
health. The outstanding example of a hospi- 
tal which renders a tremendous service and is 
still an investment is that of the Mayo 
Brothers at Rochester. 


THE KIND OF HOSPITAL HE DIDN’T WANT 


R. FORD inspected the hospital which he 

had taken over and decided it was exactly 
the kind of a hospital which he did not want. 
This hospital had small wards and various 
sized rooms—in accordance with the usual 
hospital practice. Aside from the additional 
expense of attending rooms of various sizes 
and appointments, it would be necessary to 
charge each patient according to the square 
feet occupied—which would at once prevent a 
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flat rate. He wanted flat rates. He dis- 
cussed his ideas with a number of medical 
men, including Dr. R. D. McClure of Johns 
Hopkins University and the New York 
Hospital, who is now the surgeon-in-chief, 
and Dr. Frank J. Sladen, also of Johns Hop- 
kins, who is now physician-in-chief. They 
at once suggested having a look at the best 
hospitals in the country. 


HOW TO MAKE A MODEL HOSPITAL 


N°. answered Mr. Ford, “that is ex- 
actly the wrong way to go about it. 
What is your unit here?” 

“The unit?” said Dr. McClure. 
pose the room is.” 

“Takethe room as your unit, then,” went 
on Mr. Ford. “1 will give you a carpenter 
and some wall board. You know what has to 
be ineach room. You put up a room and try 
it out, and then keep on building rooms until 
you have exactly the right arrangement of 
room and bath. . When we have the room, 
then we will make an open model of a floor. 
Just as soon as we have the unit and the 
groups of units right, all we have to do is 
duplicate them and we can have as big a 
hospital as we want.” 

A model wing was worked out in this 
fashion, and then given to the architect to 
work out into a building. The result is the 
present impressive brick and stone structure. 
The opening of the hospital was interrupted 
by the War. The Government took it over 
in August, 1918, as General Hospital Number 
36 and turned it back again in October, 1919. 
Then the original plan went on. 

This is the plan: The hospital staff, which 
consists of about eighty surgeons and doctors, 
are all on salary from the hospital and do 
not engage in private practice. The chiefs of 
both the medical and the surgical staffs are 
from Johns Hopkins and are men of rec- 
ognized attainments. In the beginning, 
there was a preponderance of Johns Hopkins 
men, but this gave rise to some comment 
and also it was felt that the hospital should 
not be representative of any single school. So 
now the men are drawn as widely as possible, 
and practically all of the leading medical 
schools in this country and Canada are rep- 
resented. A majority of the men have been 
in graduate work both here and abroad. 
Several are members of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. They are paid salaries com- 


“T sup- 


Assistants Must Make Suggestions 


mensurate with what they would earn in 
successful private practice. They are made 
economically independent and then told to 
work. 


SURGEONS AT KING GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 


HAT particularly impressed me was 

the entire absence of anything ap- 
proaching a time-serving spirit among the 
men. They seem to be students, every one of 
them, and wrapped up in their work in keen, 
scientific fashion. | looked into this point 
particularly because it has been so often said 
that a first-class doctor would not be content 
to work ona salary. Asa matter of fact, the 
professional instinct and the commercial 
instinct are not often found together. That 
is true outside the medical profession. Great 
scientists have never been good business men. 
1 can think of only three men of outstanding 
scientific attainment who head large corpora- 
tions. The big scientific discoveries in re- 
cent years, both in general science and in 
medicine, have been made by men on salary. 
I asked one of the doctors in charge to tell me 
frankly whether he believed that a doctor for 
a long time on a salary would lose something 
of his professional zeal and finally end up asa 
man holding down a job. 

“That would depend on the man,” he 
answered. . “ We have never been unfortunate 
enough to get that kind of a man, but it is 
perfectly within the possibilities that we 
should. But he could not last; he would 
quickly get out—he would get out before we 
asked him to go simply because that sort of 
man would not fit. And also he would not 
show the level of ability that we ask for. The 
greater danger is in falling into fixed ways; 
and that is the danger of all hospitals. | 
entered a great hospital as an interne; one 
day | made a trivial suggestion. The chief 
surgeon later called me aside and said: 

“* Young man, this hospital was founded by 
King George III and it has been getting along 
very well ever since then without any sugges- 
tions from internes. Please remember that.’ 

“| did remember that; | remembed what 
that surgeon said so well that | want men 
around me who will be continually making 
suggestions and helping me to avoid self- 
satisfiedly falling into a rut. 

“But we should prefer not to have men stay 
too long with us, for the reason that a man 
who has been with us for a few years ought 
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not only to have a competency laid by which 
will enable him to go into private practice 
in a dignified way if he desires, but also—and 
this is more important—he will have been 
trained in certain professional ideals which 
ought to be spread as quickly as possible. 
These physicians get into the habit of think- 
ing of patients as people who are ill and must 
be cured—and of thinking of them in no 
other way. They are totally removed from 
the practice of medicine as a business.” 


NURSES HEALTHY AND IN GOOD SPIRITS 


HE nurses are all graduate nurses and are 

employed by the hospital. They receive 
six dollars for a day of eight hours. They are 
assigned from four to six rooms according to 
the condition of the patients. All the meals 
are served by special maids, so that detail is 
taken away from the nurses. A bathroom 
with ice water in addition to hot and cold 
water being attached to each room, supplies 
of linen being always at hand, and most of the 
unnecessary steps of the nurse being elimi- 
nated, she finds no trouble in properly caring 
for her quota of patients. She works eight 
hours instead of the usual twelve hours and 
has no reason to be tired and cross—it is 
not human to expect a girl to work twelve 
hours, day in and day out, and at the same 
time retain her health and spirits. The re- 
markable fact is that nurses do keep up on 
their jobs so well in the deadly grind of the 
ordinary hospital. 

The Ford Hospital has, as yet, no facilities 
for pupil nurses, but the “Clara Ford Nurses’ 
Home” is being erected on the hospital 
grounds and will be open in January, 1925. 
This building will provide for a school of 
nursing and hygiene. It will contain 325 
rooms, each with a bath, and will have the 
appointments of a first-class hotel. Near-by 
is going up an educational building, with 
laboratories for both teaching and research 
work. This building also has a swimming 
pool, hand-ball courts, a gymnasium, and a 
motion picture theater. The whole thought 
is that both nurses and doctors after a hard 
day or night in the hospital do not generally 
have the opportunity to gain enough real rest 
and recreation to fit them for the next turn 
of duty. 

The nurses while in the hospital are held 
to a high standard of duty. When a pa- 
tient pushes a button for a nurse, a light 
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shows in the supervising enclosure in the cir- 
cular lobby from which the wings radiate, 
and this light can be extinguished only from 
the patient’s room. Exactly the same policy 
is followed with the nurses as with the workers 
and executives in the factories—good pay, 
short hours, the best facilities for work, and 
plenty of work. The hospital puts in a 
special nurse whenever the case seems seri- 
ous, and patients may engage special nurses 
from the outside if they wish. There has 
never been a real complaint of negligence or 
incompetence among the nurses. The nurs- 
ing record stands at 100. 

The hospital has both in-patient and out- 
patient departments, and although it tries 
to codperate with outside physicians and 
surgeons, attendance and operating within 
the hospital is exclusively the function of the 
hospital staff. The fees are fixed in advance 
according to the diagnosis and according to a 
scale. This scale is not a price list and it is 
not published. The highest charge for an 
operation is $250, but the average operation 
is around $125—that is the charge, for in- 
stance, for an operation for appendicitis. 
The delivery fee is $75, which includes all 
attendant professional care. The charge 
for medical attention to patients in the 
hospital is $3 a day but the same charge is not 
made for attendance after operations. These 
charges are inclusive of the anesthetic and 
its administering, the use of operating rooms, 
and soon. There are no extras of any kind. 

The standard rooms—those in the new 
hospital—are $8 a day, which includes 
board and nursing. The maximum charges 
for a room with bath, board, nursing, and 
medical attendance is thus $11 a day. In 
the old hospital the charge for bed, board, 
and nursing runs from $4.50 in the wards to 
$6 in the private rooms. 

Is the hospital a success? Is it carrying 
out the principles of its founder? On the 
side of rendering a service, it is distinctly a 
success. On the financial side, it is not yet 
a success. It is not self-sustaining. 


RECORDS OF 47,000 CASES 


HE hospital opened with a waiting list 
of nearly 500 in the latter part of 19109. 
Since then, it has always had a waiting list. 
It had, up to July, treated nearly 47,000 
separate individuals. Each patient on enter- 
ing receives a number and his history there- 
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after is carried under that number. If he 
enters again, his new case goes under the old 
number, so the figure | have given is the 
number of histories contained in the files. 
Only a rather elaborate accounting investiga- 
tion, which it did not seem worth while to 
undertake, would uncover the number of 
cases treated. 

A majority of the individuals whose his- 
tories are recorded go to the hospital as they 
would to a family physician, for it is the aim 
of the hospital to prevent illness through 
periodical examinations. Every patient on 
entering, either the in- or the out-department, 
goes through a thorough physical examina- 
tion with blood tests and so on, and a diagno- 
sis is made on the basis of full information. 
The examination is continued through X- 
rays and the other well-known forms of 
medical inquiry, whenever the regular ex- 
amination discloses any condition which 
ought to be further gone into. An exam- 
ination takes about two hours and the charge 
for it is $10. It is thoroughly inclusive, 
and the hospital authorities regard it as a 
prerequisite to intelligent work. This ap- 
proach through examination has disclosed in 
about 50 per cent. of the cases which come in 
that a symptom has been treated instead of 
the underlying cause, while in many other 
cases it has turned out that what the patient 
comes to the hospital for is the least thing the 
matter with him. 

For instance, one of the leading manu- 
facturers of Detroit dropped in one day to 
have a festered finger attended to. He did 
not want to bother with the examination, 
but he had to take it. It turned out that his 
heart was in a really dangerous condition, his 
tonsils were infected, and he had abscesses 
under four teeth. His finger was merely 
bothering him! His real troubles were more 
deeply rooted. | took the examination my- 
self, and although | have had a great many 
physical examinations | learned more about 
myself than ever before I had known. It is 
now becoming a habit among many men in 
Detroit regularly to go up for examination. 


USED BY RICH AND POOR 


ERHAPS the most remarkable feature 
of the whole hospital is the wide finan- 
cial and social range of patients that it covers 
on a basis of complete equality. The hospital 
records do not note a patient’s financial 


Small Fees, Payable in Advance 


standing and so there is no official record of 
what kind of patients use the hospital. Since 
every patient is a private patient, it is out of 
the question to ask the patients anything 
about themselves. It is a rule of the hospital 
that the privacy of a patient must be kept 
inviolate. The doors of rooms are kept 
closed. It is not necessary to have them open 
for ventilation because the rooms are arti- 
ficially ventilated and held at pretty much the 
same temperature, winter and summer. A 
room may be entered only by the doctors or 
nurses in charge in their professional capaci- 
ties or by such guests as the patient wishes to 
receive and his condition permits. A patient 
is a patient, not an exhibit. 

But it is a matter of general knowledge that 
the richer residents of Detroit make free use 
of the hospital and its facilities. The hospital 
neither encourages nor discourages its use by 
the wealthy. All patients pay according to 
the schedules, and in the eyes of the hospital 
all the patients are of equal standing. But 
the men in charge are unofficially rather glad 
that wealthy people do use the hospital be- 
cause their presence removes even the possi- 
bility that the place will be considered by 
any one as in the nature of a charity. They 
hold that the objectives of the hospital might 
not be attained if it ever began to be looked 
on as open only to those in a certain social 
scale—for then the man who pretends to be 
better off than he really is would be too proud 
to use the hospital. Incidentally, the best 
evidence of whether or not it is a good hospi- 
tal, is the presence in it of people who can 
afford to pay many times its charges. 


NO “HOSPITAL BUMS” HERE 


UT is it used by the great mass of the 

people? | saw the patients coming in and 
being discharged. | saw some hundreds of 
out-patients. They seemed to cover every 
range. Many of the men were evidently 
workmen and a few looked as though they 
might be laborers. They were of all na- 
tionalities and types—excepting that which 
is known among hospitals as the “hospital 
bum.” There is a class of men and women 
who are hospital tramps. They like to live 
in hospitals. Activity, not inactivity, bores 
them, and they feign all sorts of illnesses just 
to be able to get free board and lodging. An 
imposter cannot easily work his way into 
this hospital. 
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The charges are neither low nor high; 
they are low enough to be within the 
reach of almost any one who is not destitute. 
The most serious operation and the time 
spent convalescing in hospital will hardly 
exceed the price of a Ford car. The fees are 
payable in advance and there is no arrange- 
ment for other than advance payment, but it 
is a fact that no one needing medical or surgi- 
cal treatment has ever been turned away. 
There is no charity of any kind; something is 
never given for nothing. More than two 
hundred soldiers who had been neglected by 
those supposed to look after them were 
treated at the hospital without charge, al- 
though it cost the hospital about $125,000 to 
do it. But Mr. Ford regarded treating these 
men as a plain duty and in no sense as a 
charity. Although the hospital says nothing 
about it, some method is always found by 
which the patient can meet the financial re- 
quirements in a wholly self-respecting way. 
The hospital takes it that self-respect forms a 
part of a patient’s health. As a matter of 
fact, the question of poverty is not a serious 
one in Detroit. The amount of other than 
voluntary poverty is insignificant even when 
the motor industry is slack. 


NO PROFITS AS YET 


HE hospital is not self-sustaining, but it 
could be made so by a slight increase in 
the fees and charges—an increase of less than 
10 percent. But Mr. Ford thinks that as the 
hospital grows larger and as new and better 
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ways of management are found, the incomecan 
be made to cover expenses and depreciation 
and to yield a small profit. Therefore, he is 
unwilling to raise the charges because that 
would lessen the pressure to make the place 
pay on the present scale. He wants to re- 
duce the charges, not to increase them. It 
is part of his business policy to start with 
a sales price which is less than the cost of 
manufacture and then make every one shoot 
for lower costs. If any profits do eventu- 
ally accrue, they will be plowed back into 
the hospital. 

The accounting takes no notice of the 
amount of the investment to calculate a 
backer’s interest on it. For Mr. Ford takes 
the position in all his accounting that money 
is worth what it earns and no more or no 
less; if it earns 15 per cent. in a plant, then it 
earns 15 per cent. and not a 6 per cent. bank- 
ing profit plus a 9 per cent. industrial profit— 
for the money is in the plant and not in the 
bank. The seven million dollars or so which 
he has in the hospital are simply seven mil- 
lions which have gone out to see what they 
can earn in the form of a hospital. 

The hospital is popular among those who 
have used it: it has seldom had a patient com- 
plain of treatment. Among many doctors 
the hospital is not popular; they say that it 
infringes upon the vested rights of doctors to 
do what they like with sick people; but even 
the most bitter of their complaints has never 
touched the hospital as a hospital. That is 
the one fact to be remembered. 








Charles W. Bryan, of Nebraska 


A Picturesque Figure, the Democratic Nominee for the Vice Presidency 


By A MEMBER OF THE “WORLD’S WORK” STAFF 


T THREE o’clock on a torrid night in 
July, a smiling man with a palm- 
leaf fan and an alpaca coat walked 
into a more torrid room in a New 
York hotel and said to a tall man 
who wore a skull cap: 

“It’s a hot night, isn’t it, Charley?” 

“Yes,” replied Charley, “it is.” 

And then, turning'to another man in the 
room, Charley said: 

“Double-ya Jay wants a drink. Get him 
some ice water.” 

This matter-of-fact conversation took place 
when William Jennings Bryan met his 
“Brother Charley” for the first time after 
the Democratic National Convention had 
nominated Charles W. Bryan for the Vice 
Presidency. No undue jubilation, no con- 
gratulations, no “I wish you luck”, “1 knew 
all the time you would get it.” It was noth- 
ing new for a Bryan to land a nomination, but 
the real reason for the apparent lack of en- 
thusiasm is that the Bryan brothers and their 
cohorts form a political combination which, 
internally at least, works without any ex- 
hibition of sentiment, without contradictions, 
and without confusion. 

The Bryan brothers are a perfect team of 
politicians, working without bickering or 
disagreements, and they declare that it has 
been so for the thirty years of their political 
association. 

The first meeting of the brothers after 
“Brother Charley” had won a place on the 
Democratic ticket was no different from their 
first meeting after W. J. had won his place on 
the ticket in former years. “Brother Char- 
ley’ quietly dictated a statement to waiting 
reporters, and paid no more attention to W. J. 
after the arrival of the ice water than he paid 
to the picture of the French boatman on the 
wall above the writing desk. In the adjoin- 
ing room, W. J.—his brother and followers 
always call him “ Double-ya Jay” —sat down 
on the bed beside a reporter and dictated 
another statement about “Brother Charley”’ 


in an ice-water manner as detached as if the 
subject of the sketch were an inarticulate 
being on the other side of the world. 

This event, marking the emergence into 
national politics of the “silent partner” of the 
political firm of the Bryan brothers of Ne- 
braska, seemed like an act that had been 
rehearsed time and again. Their Nebraska 
followers handed out “literature” and an- 
swered questions with machine-like precision 
born of long experience in politics. The 
Nebraska political machine of the Bryan 
brothers was working at full efficiency, but to 
an observer it did not look like a machine; it 
looked more like the precise and well-timed 
management of the three-ring circus, with 
“Double-ya Jay” and “Brother Charley” 
performing in perfect unison, and their sup- 
porting troupe handing over the contraptions, 
with complete understanding of their parts in 
the performance. 

At first W. J. opposed his brother’s desire 
for second place on the Democratic ticket, but 
a few hours before the end of the convention 
he asked a delegate from Maryland to place 
Charles W.’s name in nomination. “Brother 
Charley” did want the Vice Presidential 
nomination, as he had previously wanted 
first place on the ticket, but he did not want 
the second place if he was not acceptable to 
the head of the ticket. It is undoubtedly 
true that the fact that he was W. J.’s brother 
contributed somewhat toward making Gover- 
nor Bryan the Vice Presidential nomineé, 
though his record as a vote getter and cam- 
paigner in his western state also was one of the 
great factors in his choice. Some of his most 
ardent followers believe that he would have 
made a stronger contest for first place on the 
ticket if he had not been the brother of 
William Jennings Bryan and had been able to 
stand solely on his record. 

Two brothers who say they have never dis- 
agreed are W. J. and “Brother Charley.” 
Their long and unbroken coéperation is as 
astounding as the pertinacity of the Bryan 
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influence in the Democratic party. Certainly 
there is no parallel in American political 
history. Brothers in American politics have 
reached high places in both administrative 
and legislative branches, but independently 
and not by coéperation, as in the case of the 
Bryan brothers. 

“Brother Charley” is a great deal more 
than a shadow of his elder brother. Though 
he and William Jennings have not disagreed 
on any point or issue, one talk with the Gover- 
nor is sufficient to show that this is not be- 
cause he is a weaker personality under the 
domination of the more powerful magnetism 
of an elder brother with greater influence and 
prestige. A conversation with this pair of 
apparently dissimilar beings—there is little 
physical resemblance—is reminiscent of 
figures in the comic sheets who speak alter- 
nate words in the same sentence. 

“Ask ‘Double-ya Jay’ that question,” might 
be the reply of “Brother Charley” to a 
question. “No one would dare, and least of 
all I, to speak for him.” 

“Ask Charley,” admonishes W. J. Bryan. 
“He speaks for himself.” 


TWO MINDS, SAME THOUGHTS 


VEN the phraseology of their utterances 

on the same subjects is sometimes as- 
tonishingly similar. In the Commoner, the 
political weekly issued for more than twenty 
years by the Bryan brothers, it was the 
general impression that William Jennings 
Bryan wrote all the editorials; in reality many 
of them were written by “Brother Charley,” 
who was the publisher and business manager, 
though in the later years of the publication 
William Jennings usually affixed his initials 
to much of his work. Their thoughts, their 
beliefs, their actions, even their words, can 
hardly be separated. In the old musical 
comedy, “Chin Chin,” Fred Stone and his 
late partner, Montgomery, sang a Chinese 
song with such unanimity that it seemed only 
one man was singing; with William Jennings 
Bryan and his “Brother Charley”’ the blend- 
ing of the two voices in the Commoner was 
such that it seemed one Commoner was work- 
ing. 

“1 wrote that resolution,” says “Brother 
Charley” when the talk turns to the con- 
vention of 1912 and the resolution condemn- 
ing Wall Street, Ryan, and Morgan, which 
definitely turned the tide against Champ 
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Clark and toward Woodrow Wilson. He 
speaks of the resolution introduced in the 
convention by William Jennings Bryan which, 
in amended form, read in part: “We hereby 
declare ourselves opposed to the nomination 
of any candidate for President who is the 
representative of or under obligation to J. 
Pierpont Morgan, Thomas F. Ryan, August 
Belmont, or any other of the privilege-hunting 
or favor-seeking class.’ It was the current 
belief for a long time that William Jennings 
Bryan wrote the resolution himself, but now 
he and all the Bryan followers give the credit 
to “ Brother Charley,” a “silent partner” who 
now unbosoms himself. 

Even on the ticklish liquor question the two 
brothers have stood together for years, and, 
incidentally, discussion of the codperation of 
the Bryans on this issue brought out a new 
story about W. J. Bryan and his hatred of 
rum. Hewas once a dinner guest at the home 
of one of his ardent supporters. Lizzie, a 
Negro cook, served dessert flavored with rum. 
Mr. Bryan “passed”’ after the first taste. 

“Why didn’t Mr. Bryum eat his dessert?” 
queried Lizzie. 

“ Because he never even tastes liquor in any 
form,” said the hostess. 

“Then if he never tastes it,” parried Lizzie, 
“how did his taster tell him that dessert had 
rum init? ‘Pears tome Mr. Bryum has got 
a mighty sharp taster to taste something he 
ain’t never tasted.” 


ENTIRELY UNLIKE IN APPEARANCE 


N PHYSICAL appearance the Bryan 
brothers are unlike, though “Brother 
Charley’s” bald head does resemble some- 
what the head of W. J., who is also mostly 
bald now, though he still has a fringe of curly 
dark hair at the back. There the resem- 
blance ends. The eyes of W. J. are of the 
twinkling variety; those of “Brother Char- 
ley” are large, direct, and challenging in their 
gaze. W. J]. eschews the moustache and al- 
ways has since he was a youth, but Charles 
has a military moustache which he pulls nerv- 
ously when he is about to be photographed. 
“Brother Charley”’ is taller than W. J. He 

is six feet one inch, and W. J. is five feet ten 
and one-half inches. “Brother Charley”’ is 
dynamic; he walks with quick nervous step, 
and all his movements are quick and alert. 
W. J. is more deliberate and even when in a 
hurry seems in repose. W. J. wears the soft, 
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unseamed shoes of the aged man, though in 
face and figure he does not look his sixty-four 
years. “Brother Charley’s” only concession 
to the comfort increasingly demanded by 
advancing years is addiction to the comfort- 
able galluses so generally worn in the West, 
but he does not look his fifty-seven years. A 
guess would put him at not much more than 
fifty. 

Put an army uniform on “Brother Char- 
ley’’ and he would be the typical tall, straight, 
alert cavalry colonel of the Western garrison 
or Mexican border service. Put a sheriff’s 
star on the lapel of his gray coat and he would 
be the typical Western sheriff, with his black 
hat wound with a braid band. 

On the platform, too, the Bryan brothers 
are so dissimilar that an observer would never 
know they were brothers. Few persons who 
are interested in oratory, politics, or religion 
in this country have failed to hear William 
Jennings Bryan in his many years of touring, 
and there is no need to describe his magnetic 
and vivid method of speaking. “Brother 
Charley” is entirely different. He speaks 
directly and forcibly, in staccato style, with 
short, sharp gestures, with few figures of 
speech or flights of the imagination. 

“In my campaigns in Nebraska,” he says, 
“| reached right down in the pockets of my 
audiences and said to them: ‘Let me help 
you count your money.’”’ 

That sentence of “Brother Charley” sum- 
marizes not only his whole method of stump 
speaking, but his personal platform in every 
campaign he has undertaken. He has been 
eternally after economy, retrenchment in 
government, lower taxes, laws for municipal 
ownership, lower prices for coal, gasoline, and 
commodities. That is the secret of his vote- 
getting ability. He is the business man of the 
Bryan brothers’ combination. W. J. may 
concern himself with the higher theories of 
economics and finance, but “Brother Char- 
ley’’ is the business manager—he counts the 
dollars in the bank. 


HE KNOWS BALANCES 


OR years I took care of all ‘Double-ya 

Jay’s’ speaking engagements, collected the 
money, and paid the bills,” says “Brother 
Charley,” ‘‘and all ‘Double-ya Jay’ ever said 
was: ‘Charley, what’s the balance?’”’ 

Now “Brother Charley” has the habit of 
being prepared always to answer the ques- 
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tion, “What’s the balance?’’— whether it 
be asked of the personal finances of the Bryan 
brothers or the finances of the Nebraska state 
government. After he had been Governor 
for sixteen months, he wrote his own platform 
in opening a campaign for reélection, and in 
it he struck the balance for state finances: 

“State taxes have been reduced 13 per 
cent., and would have been reduced 20 per 
cent. if the Republican administration would 
have permitted,” wrote “Brother Charley.” 
“The administrative operating expenses of 
the state government were reduced last year 
nearly $1,000,000 from what they were under 
the Republican régime the year before; three 
hundred political parasites were removed 
from the state’s payrolls in the Governor’s 
departments alone during the first six months 
of this administration, as compared with the 
same period of the Republican administration. 

“The gravel combine has been forced to re- 
duce the price of gravel one third for road 
building and the rule and law adopted by this 
administration, requiring that bids for road 
contracts be filed and opened in the presence 
of the bidder and requesting county commis- 
sioners to bid on state road work in their 
county, has made an additional saving to tax 
payers of nearly $600,000 on the state and 
Federal road aid development this biennium, 
and will also prevent collusion among road 
contractors in bidding, and makes teakettling 
of bids impossible. 

“The price of coal was reduced by the 
Governor throughout Nebraska from $3 to 
$5 a ton, saving to the people during the last 
winter an amount in excess of all the taxes 
levied for state purposes during the same 
period, without any state law authorizing 
the buying and selling of coal by the state; 
and he has saved the people $800,000 a month 
in the price of gasoline for a period, without 
a state law providing for the protection of the 
public by state competition.”’ 

That is the way “Brother Charley” in 
politics has been counting money for the 
public, and he has been doing it throughout 
his political life. In fact, he got into politics 
by counting money for the municipal govern- 
ment of Lincoln. After he had been counting 
W. J.’s personal finances for about twenty 
years, “Brother Charley” decided that he 
would enter politics on his own account. 
First efforts were not successful, but finally he 
was elected City Commissioner and Mayor of 
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Lincoln, his home town, and in early years 
also the home town of his opponent, General 
Dawes, and of William Jennings Bryan and 
General Pershing. In 1916, when he was 
first elected, he ran on a platform demanding 
a reduction in the price of gas, and he recalls 
that the price of gas was cut four days before 
the election. But he was elected and re- 
elected. 

In one of the municipal elections, “Brother 
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them in his pocket—both the petitions and the 
commissioners. He did not use the petitions 
except as a club, and thereafter he was boss. 
He did not have to be Mayor. 

“In Nebraska the cities generally run 
Republican six or seven to one,”’ he points out, 
“but I won all my municipal ownership 
campaigns by about three to one.”’ 

By his own strategy he made _ himself 
Governor of Nebraska by the largest ma- 


THE BRYAN BOYS 


With their sisters, a photograph taken in 1900. From left to right: 
Mary (Mrs. Allen), William, Nannie, Charles, and Fanny (Mrs. Baird). 


Charley” claimed the mayoralty from the 
other commissioners on the ground that he 
had received the highest number of votes, 
but they demurred and made him take the 


post of Commissioner of Streets. He ac- 
cepted the rebuff, but in a few months, 
after a masterful move in municipal politics, 
had the other commissioners doing his bid- 
ding. He believed that the city could save 
money on the people’s ice bills by putting up a 
municipal plant, but the other commissioners 
refused to spend the money. “Brother Char- 
ley” appealed to the public, got recall pe- 
titions for the other commissioners and put 


jority ever rolled up by a Governor elected on 
either ticket, and he ran many thousands 
ahead of all the other Democratic candidates, 
who were defeated. 


FIGHTING WITH HITCHCOCK 


N 1910 William Jennings Bryan and Gilbert 
M. Hitchcock, later United States Senator 
from Nebraska, parted political company over 
the liquor issue and for several years their 
forces battled. One of the interesting corolla- 
ries of this struggle is that, for two years before 
his first campaign for the Presidency, Bryan 
was editor of Hitchcock’s daily paper in 
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Omaha, the World-Herald. \n the political 
fight between the Bryan and Hitchcock forces 
in Nebraska, ‘Brother Charley” was the 
Generalissimo, and in the end he was victori- 
ous. In 1918, he sought the Democratic 
nomination for Governor, but was defeated 
in the primaries by the Hitchcock forces. In 
1922, he was more canny. He patched up a 
truce with Hitchcock on the prohibition issue, 
and they campaigned together a large part of 
the time. 

That campaign disclosed “Brother Char- 
lev”. as a first-class vote-getter, and the 
success contributed largely to his desirability 
as a candidate on the national ticket of 1924. 
His mdjority in the total vote of about 400,000 
was 50,300; Senator Hitchcock lost by about 
72,000; and the entire state Republican 
ticket was elected. Bryan carried eighty- 
seven out of ninety-three counties in the state, 
and those six counties he lost only by narrow 
margins. He had successfully combined all 
the “isms” of the state in his appeals to the 
electorate, and he had made a supreme appeal 
for lower taxes, and economy and retrench- 
ment in the state government. One of his 
opponents in the primaries was the head of 
the Nebraska Farm Bureau Federation, a 
real dirt farmer, but “ Brother Charley” beat 
him. Townley of the Non-Partisan League 
campaigned in the state for Bryan, who had 
the endorsement of the organization. He 
also had the endorsement of the railroad 
brotherhoods and other labor organizations. 

Governor Bryan also is strong with the 
Farmer-Labor party, and last spring that 
organization filed petitions with the Nebraska 
Secretary of State making him their can- 
didate, which amounted to an endorsement 
and pledge .of support of his candidacy 
on the Democratic ticket. One of the argu- 
ments made by some of his friends who 
wanted to see him head the Democratic ticket 
was that there would be no third party move- 
ment if he were the Democratic candidate 
for President. 

“The political and economic conditions 
that have caused the Democratic party to 
almost disappear in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and the Dakotas, exist in all the agricultural 
states of the Middle West,” said a Bryan-for- 
President pamphlet. “The voters of all the 
agricultural states on which the Democrats 
must rely to elect a President and also to 
prevent the nomination of a third Presidential 
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candidate, are interested in issues, measures, 
and policies for the relief of agriculture, and 
are not interested in party names. 

“Governor Bryan is in favor of and has 
been identified with all of the economic and 
moral issues which the agricultural states of 
the Middle West and the South are vitally 
interested in. All of the agricultural states 
of the Middle West are normally Republican. 
It was the progressive forces of the agri- 
cultural states of the West and South that 
elected the last Democratic President in 1916. 
Economic and political conditions have fixed 
the political battleground in the Middle West 
this year, where the Presidential contest will 
be decided.” . 


CAMPAIGNING IN THE WEST 


OVERNOR BRYAN’S campaign ground 
this year is the Middle West and West, 
where he is strongest, and he has for his own 
personal use one of the largest card index 
systems of voters ever compiled. When he 
took charge of the personal correspondence of 
William Jennings Bryan in 1896 he kept the 
name and address of every person who wrote 
W. J. a letter, and this index of persons loyal 
to the name Bryan runs into the hundreds of 
thousands. Combined in the index are the 
names of thousands of Democrats who sub- 
scribed to the Commoner when it was pub- 
lished. The Bryans have kept in close touch 
with every live name on the list and in some 
years their postage bill has run to $20,000. 

Charles W. Bryan is a dirt farmer, too. 
After W. J. had left the old home farm and 
birthplace at Salem, Illinois, to seek his for- 
tune in Nebraska, and their father had died, 
Charley ran the farm for several years. Until 
he became immersed in his Gubernatorial 
campaign he personally managed his three 
160-acre farms near Lincoln, but the demands 
of politics finally forced him to yield the man- 
agement to others. 

“He is one of the best judges of horses in 
Nebraska,” says Victor E. Stahl, of the Ne- 
braska Department of Agriculture. ‘“ When- 
ever anybody in Lincoln wants to buy a riding 
horse, they ask the opinion of Governor 
Bryan.” 

“And one of the best judges of men,” inter- 
poses Judge W. H. Thompson, formerly a 
member of the Supreme Court in Nebraska. 

Some of Governor Bryan’s followers point 
out that he is a magnet for the votes of all 
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creeds, races, and classes. In his campaign 
for Governor he was strong with the German 
vote, which is more than 100,000 in his state, 
and had the support of labor and the farmers. 

“Why, he will even have some of the Negro 
vote,” said a supporter. “His son, Capt. Silas 
Bryan, served with Negro troops in France, 
and was immensely popular with them.” 





Cc. W. BRYAN 


Y BROTHER, Charles W. 

Bryan, has been associated 

with me in business and politics 

for twenty-eight years. After 

the campaign of 1896 my mail 

was very large. For some time it averaged 

2,500 to 3,000 letters a day; it was so great 

that it was a year before | got some of the 

post-election mail answered. Charles was 

traveling at the time for a wholesale house in 

Omaha, and I invited him to take charge of 

my correspondence. From that time until 

to-day he has been my business and political 

manager in Nebraska. My brother-in-law, 

T. S. Allen, who studied law in our office from 

1888 until he became a member of the firm, 

looked after my Congressional campaigns for 

me, and has been associated with Charles in 

looking after my interests in national cam- 
paigns. 

In 1901, | established the Commoner and 
my brother became publisher and business 
manager, my part being the editorial work. 
The paper was published for twenty-two 
years, but after he became Governor of 
Nebraska and | located in Florida it was dif- 
ficult to keep up the work and we decided to 
suspend publication. He has been identified 
with me in every reform which | have sup- 
ported and has been a very valuable aid. He 
has become acquainted with all public admin- 
istrations and issues. As time went on he 
became interested in municipal reforms and 
reforms in the state, while my interest has 
been almost exclusively national. 


My Brother Charles 


By WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


The Senate faces the possibility of having a 
presiding officer who wears a skull cap. 
Governor Bryan says that he wears his to 
prevent headaches. “Will you wear it in the 
Senate if you are elected?” a reporter asked 
him. “Yes, sir,” he said. All of which goes 
to show that Nebraska has again supplied 
a picturesque figure in national politics. 
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He has made a record of his own by re- 
medial legislation and organic reforms. He 
has often appealed to Lincoln under the ref- 
erendum clause of the city council and has 
had as high as eleven or twelve to one in 
adoption of measures he supports. His 
administration has been notable for retrench- 
ment, economy, and law enforcement. Ne- 
braska, which was once a very wet state, has 
become one of the driest in the Union. He 
has reduced the price of gas by establishing 
filling stations, and he has cut the retail price 
of coal from $3 to $4 a ton by opening a 
clearing house through which the consumer 
and the producer could be brought together. 
The more his administration is studied the 
more strength he will give to the Democratic 
ticket. 

Governor Bryan refused to be a candidate 
unless Mr. Davis favored him. At the con- 
ference in the hour’s recess of the convention 
Mr. Davis and his conferees went over the 
situation, and choice fell upon my brother 
because he met the three requirements: 
First, that the candidate should reside in the 
agricultural section of the West; Second, that 
he should be progressive; Third, that he 
should be dry. 

This is a queer world. I have never 
known anything to work out quite like this 
proposition. Immediately upon the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Davis | announced to newspaper- 
men that | would support the ticket. The 
nomination of my brother did not change my 
determination. | support the ticket. 


| 
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The Evidence of the Jukes, ‘“‘Ishmael,”’ and ‘“‘“Namm”’ Families 
that Crime is Inherited. Mendel’s Law. ‘How the Blood 
Stream of the Race Can Be Purified and Crime Eradicated 


By FRENCH STROTHER 


“The improvement of the mentality and character of the race can be done only 


through breeding. 


Environment, sociology, pedagogy, cannot usurp the place of 


breeding—a cabbage will produce a cabbage and a rose a rose, in spite of all." —Hickson. 


T CANNOT be repeated too often, in 
these articles, that at least 90 per cent. 
of the crimes in the world are committed 
by habitual criminals. And that the 
crimes and criminals we are talking about 

here are these 90 per cent. It may be well, 
therefore, to preface this article with a re- 
statement of the distinction between the 
habitual criminal and the accidental criminal. 

The accidental criminal is a normal man 
who commits a crime under the pressure of a 
sudden and unexpected but normal emotion 
too powerful to be resisted, or under the 
pressure of an unusual necessity too strong to 
be denied. The most familiar case is of the 
man whose wife is unfaithful to him and who 
stumbles upon her actual unfaithfulness, as 
much to his surprise as tohers. Instant mur- 
der of the other man is a common result of 
this situation. The common sense of the 
community, recognized by the law, under- 
stands that this kind of homicide is not mur- 
der in the true sense of the word, because the 
husband’s emotion is a normal emotion and 
is so overwhelming as to be beyond control. 
Indeed, the more normal his emotions, the 
stronger is his instinct to kill the other man, 
because the interloper has not only injured 
him personally but has also offended against 
the whole structure of sound emotional safe- 
guards which the race has built up around 
the sanctity of the home as the foundation 
of human society. 

Many other and less extreme examples of 
crimes committed by normal men could be 
cited, for example, Jean Valjean stealing a 
loaf of bread to escape starvation. But the 
fact remains that, in actual numbers, these 
crimes are negligibly few. The boys and men 


who crowd our jails, reform schools, prisons, 
and penitentiaries do not belong to this class. 
No overwhelming pressure of normal emo- 
tions urged them to murder. No overwhelm- 
ing pressure of unusual need drove them to 
desperate measures of relief. Their trouble is 
abnormal emotion. They kill because they 
do not have normal feelings about death. 
They steal because they do not have normal 
feelings about the rights of private property. 
If, therefore, we wish to understand what 
makes them criminals, we must try to find out 
why their emotions are wrong. 

This is exactly what scientists have dis- 
covered. Our acts are governed by the way we 
feel about them. If we feel it is right for us 
to do a thing that we want to do, we do it. 
If we feel that it is wrong for us to do a thing 
that we want to do, we don’t doit. The true 
criminal, therefore, is simply a man who does 
not feel that wrong acts are wrong. And he 
feels thus abnormally about them because the 
physical machine that does his feeling for him 
is a defective and abnormal machine. 


UNFORTUNATE ANCESTORS 


HE most important of all the discoveries 

yet made about crime is, that criminals 
are people who had the misfortune to choose 
the wrong ancestors. The exhaustive statis- 
tics of the Psychopathic Laboratory of the 
Municipal Court of Chicago cover the family 
history of forty thousand criminals. In every 


case they reveal fathers and mothers, cousins 
and sisters and aunts, who have exhibited 
well-defined emotional eccentricity. Where 
it has been possible to apply the tests for 
emotional insanity, they have revealed emo- 
tional insanity in the family of the crimi- 
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nal as well as in himself. The proof that the 
emotional insanity which causes crime is 
inherited, seems as conclusive as can be. 

There is plenty of other evidence of the 
truth of this discovery. Biologists have made 
many studies that bear it out. The Jukes 
family has already been mentioned in these 
articles—an appalling example of generation 
after generation of bad blood spreading an 
ever-widening circle 
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the family owes its exalted position chiefly to 
“a series of fortunate marriages and oppor- 
tune deaths.” 


IN AND OUT OF SOCIETY 


HE ordinary criminal, however, has had 

no such conspicuous stage for the exhibi- 
tion of his eccentric behavior as that which 
dignified the crimes of the Borgias and the 
Bourbons. It is a 





of criminal and pau- 
per descendants of 
one degenerate 
couple. The “Ish- 
mael” family, studied 
by another biologist, 
now comprises nearly 
fifteen thousand 
members, practically 
every one of whom is 
a menace to society. 
The ““Namm”’ family 
is another grievous 
example of what a 
bad blood stream, 
allowed to flow un- 


of a defective brain. 


heredity. 


criminal families. 





In two previous articles Mr. Strother has 
explained the discovery of Judge Olson and 
Dr. Hickson, both of Chicago. 
discovery is, that crime as we know it is the 
necessary expression, in action, of the workings 
It has been estimated 
that 89 per cent. of all crimes are due to 
Hence the cure for crime consists 
in stopping the breeding of mental defectives. 
According to this remedy, criminals would be 
sentenced to farm colonies and segregated 
from members of the other sex. 
article Mr. Strother considers this question in 
the light of the history of several famous 


curious manifesta- 
tion of the romantic 
workings of the 
human mind that we 
have regarded the 
crimes of the mighty 
—at least, in retros- 
pect—as a sort of 
privileged eccentri- 
city, to be read for the 
thrills of morbid ex- 
citement which they 
induce, whereas we 
have passed by, as 
“sordid,” the crimes 
of the lowly, and have 


Briefly that 


In the present 








checked into human 

society, can do to foul the waters of the com- 
munity life. Another startling fact, un- 
earthed by students of the subject, is this: 
practically all the native-born criminals of 
Indiana are comprised within the membership 
of only one hundred familiés. 

One of the most fruitful fields of the study 
of human heredity has been the royal families 
of Europe. Here the biologists have had the 
advantage of an accurate family tree that 
runs back, in complete detail, for centuries. 
They have, also, an accurate record of the 
characters of these people, because their acts 
have been the chief subject matter of history. 

‘No better evidence need be sought of the 
overshadowing importance of heredity in 
shaping the characters of men. Those royal 
houses, like the Hapsburgs, whose influence 
has been a blight upon the countries they have 
ruled, are found to be filled in every genera- 
tion with insanity, crime, and general de- 
pravity. An historian concludes a survey of 
this family with the remark that, with the 
exception of Charles V, the Hapsburgs have 
produced no statesmen of marked ability, 
while “several’’ (a mild word, in view of the 
facts) members of the family have displayed 
marked traces of insanity, and he adds that 


neglected to observe 
that they are not only identical in their execu- 
tion, but identical also in their cause. The rea- 
son, of course, is that the ordinary criminal’s 
genealogy has been of no interest heretofore, 
because interest in genealogy has in the past 
sprung solely from interest in a man’s social 
or political importance. The ordinary crimi- 
nal being a nobody, nobody else cared a hang 
who his ancestors were. 

Biologists, however, became _ interested, 
because it is just as important to science to 
know the facts about an evil as it is to know 
the facts about a good. Scientifically, it is 
enormously important to know that the des- 
cendants of Jonathan Edwards are, almost 
without exception, distinguished members of 
society. But it is equally important, scienti- 
fically, to know that the hundreds of members 
of the Jukes family are, almost without excep- 
tion, scourges of society. These two items 
of information confirm each other as evidence 
of the truth of a general law covering both 
cases, namely, that a man is exactly what his 
ancestry makes him. 

It is, indeed, odd that so few people have 
realized what good blood.and bad blood mean 
to the human race. The most ignorant ditch 
digger would laugh at the idea that Zev or 
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Epinard could be beaten in a horse race by 
the colt of a Percheron stallion and a mustang 
mare. He knows perfectly well that the Zevs 
and Epinards are the product of centuries of 
the most careful selective breeding, and that 
such breeding is the only way to produce 
them. He knows that “like breeds like”— 
in horseflesh. But he becomes strangely 
skeptical when he is told that Adamses breed 
Adamses, or that Jukeses breed Jukeses. 
Yet nothing is more patently true, if history 
be read with the eyes of a biologist. The 
trouble with history has been that it has been 
tead by politicians, looking for political 
knowledge, or by economists, looking for 
economic knowledge, or by general readers, 
looking for a substitute for fiction. Some day 
a modern Gibbon will write a “Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire”’ that will demon- 
strate that the real reason for the fall was the 
mongrelization of the Roman breed that had 
produced the Czsars and Catos and Brutuses 
that had made the Empire. And some day 
the public generally will recognize that crime 
is a side-line occupation of emotional lunatics 
who breed as true to form as do thoroughbred 
horses. There are already experts in human 


breeds who can identify them as readily as 


an expert in horseflesh can explain to you the 
“points” that differentiate a race horse from 
a draft animal. -They can also tell you where 
these insane “points”? come from, as readily 
as the horse fancier can tell you where the 
racing “points” come from—because they 
both come from the same place, namely, the 
ancestors of the man or of the animal. 


HORSES AND MEN 


N RACE horses, as in men, it must be re- 
membered, these “ points” are not confined 
to length of limb, shape of the head, and the 
other outward appearances of physical struc- 
ture. They include the inner “works” of the 
man and the animal, and by this is meant 
not only the structure of the bones that sus- 
tain him and the muscles that give him motion 
but the structure as well of the brain with 
which he thinks and the nervous system with 
which he feels emotions. They include, also, 
and perhaps most important of all, qualities of 
character, such as pluck, tenacity, temper— 
the whole group of characteristics of mind and 
spirit that control action. These qualities, 
no less than physique, are inherited. 
The law of nature that controls this in- 


The Rules of Inheritance 


heritance is known to science as Mendel’s 
Law, because it was first discovered by an 
obscure Austrian monk of that name. He 
published his discovery in 1865, but nobody 
saw its significance. His law was re-discovered 
simultaneously by three men, independently, 
in 1900, whereupon Mendel’s original treatise - 
was dug out of its oblivion and he received 
the credit which was due him. 


NO ATTACK ON MARRIAGE 


ENDEL wanted to learn whether hered- 
ity was a_ hit-and-miss affair, or 
whether it acted after an ascertainable rule. In 
the quiet garden of the monastery, he tried a 
long series of careful experiments with sweet 
peas, keeping exact records of every plant 
and its every descendant, so that he knew 
exactly what had happened when an experi- 
ment was finished. These experiments have 
already paid the farmers of the world hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in profits from 
improved breeds of wheat, barley, corn, sheep, 
cattle, and hogs that have been developed by 
following the principles of breeding which 
they revealed. Only man himself, who has 
thus improved all his domestic animals and 
all his food-bearing plants, has failed to im- 
prove his own breed by the use of the same 
principles. It is as if men knew all about 
surgery but applied it only to trees; or as if 
men knew all about anesthetics, and used 
them when they wished to ease the pain of 
cats and dogs but refused to use them to ease 
the pain of their own children. These same 
principles of breeding, applied to the human 
race, would eradicate go per cent. of all crime 
in two or three generations, 90 per cent. of 
all feeble-mindedness, and go per cent. of all 
abject poverty. 

At this point, the explanation of Mendel’s 
Law must be deferred for a paragraph, to 
allow an explanation of what is not meant by 
“applying these same principles of breeding 
to the human race.” No sane person pro- 
poses that any earthly power shall seek to 
impose on the human race its own ideas of 
mating. No violence is proposed to any 
present institution, such as marriage. the 
home, romantic love, or monogamy. A\ll that 
is asked is two things: (1) that people shall 
open their minds and permit themselves to 
learn what is scientifically known concerning 
what they are actually about when they 
marry, so that they may love and marry with 
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intelligence as well as with passion, and (2) 
that public opinion (which zs law) shall un- 
derstand that emotional insanity is as real as 
intellectual insanity (and more dangerous) 
and shall enforce, permanently and upon 
humane public farms, the segregation of its 
unfortunate victims which it now enforces 
intermittently against them in foul and in- 
efficient jails and prisons. 





ter how many times he tried this experiment, 
he got this result. Later experimenters have 
tried it with other plants and with many 
animals and insects, and the result is always 
the same—in the offspring of a union of 
hybrids, the “dominant”’ characteristic will 
appear three times as often as its complemen- 
tary characteristic. 

Mendel then carried his experiment a step 
further, to the next generation. He then 
found that the one dwarf offspring “bred 
true’’—that is, it produced only dwarfs. But 
upon further breeding of the three tall plants, 
he found that only one of them bred true. The 
other two produced offspring that repeated 
the formula of “three tall to one dwarf.”’ 

It would require a book to describe the 
































THOROUGHBREDS 


Are produced by selective breeding of horses of clean lines and 
great heart. Any one can see why Epinard (upper left) would 
win at a walk from the stallion (lower right), yet many people 
refuse to apply this rule to human beings as well as to horses. 


To return, now, to Mendel’s Law. His 
most famous experiment was the crossing of a 
tall variety of sweet pea with a dwarf variety. 
The new plants produced by this union were 
all tall. But when these new tall plants were 
crossed with one another, a curious thing 
happened. Of every four of their offspring, 
three were tall and one was dwarf. No mat- 














further experiments that have been made, 
following Mendel’s original work. These 
experiments have proved that an equally 
exact mathematical formula controls the in- 
heritance, not only of one pair of mutually 
exclusive characteristics, but also of any num- 
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ber of pairs of such characteristics. The im- 
portant thing for present purposes is, that 
the Mendelian Law proves definitely that 
characteristics are inherited, and reveals the 
process by which they are transmitted. 
And scientists now believe, with reason, 
“that the qualities of man, his body and his 
intellect, his immunities and. his. diseases, 
even his very virtues and vices, are dependent 
upon the ascertainable presence or absence 
of definite unit-characters, whose mode of 
transmission follows fixed laws.” 

If this conception be true—and all the 
experience of scientists confirms it—mankind 
has at hand an instrument of knowledge by 
which it can “breed out” of the race most of 
the more glaringly undesirable qualities that 
afflict it. It can, for example,.prevent the 
further propagation of feeble-minded children. 
Society already largely does this in the case of 
imbeciles and of idiots, by the simple device 
of permanently detaining them in homes for 
the feeble-minded, where the two sexes are 
not allowed to mingle. But, as was explained 
in the first article of this series, it is now known 
that there is a defect of the emotional centers 
(quite independent of the intelligence) that 
has much more dangerous effects upon char- 
acter and conduct than mere weakness of the 
intelligence. This emotional dullness is com- 
parable in degree to the more familiar states 
of imbecility and idiocy. It produces, in 
terms of conduct, the people we call “crimi- 
nals’’—the people who kill and steal. 

These emotional defects also are deter- 
mined by “the ascertainable presence or ab- 
sence of unit-characters, whose mode of 
transmission follows fixed laws.”” The vic- 
tims of these defects,. therefore, should be 
recognized by public opinion as occupying 
the same position in the social scale as im- 
beciles and idiots, and they should be treated 
in the same way. That is, they should be 
permanently detained in institutions and the 
two sexes should be detained separately. 

This process of “negative eugenics”’ would 
remove from the blood stream of the race, in 
two or three generations, most of the worst 
cases of feeble mentality and emotional 
insanity. It would not remove ali, because 
certain combinations of hybrids are possible 
mathematically, and do occur practically, 
in which the bad unit-characters are kept out 
of sight for several generations and only re- 
appear when, by the laws of chance, the exact 
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combination of parental elements is formed 
to bring them to the surface again. But these 
exceptions would be relatively rare. The 


great bulk of crime would disappear, and 
with it the burden of police and judges and 
jails and prisons that now eats up half the 
local taxes paid in the United States. 


INJUSTICE TO TWO OR TO HUNDREDS? 


HENEVER this proposal for preven- 

tive segregation is made, an instant 
objection is raised to the “injustice” to the 
individual who is segregated. There are two 
complete answers to this objection. The first 
is: Society has the right to defend the inter- 
ests of the community at large against the 
antisocial acts of any individual—and, further- 
more, does so every day, at the expense of the 
liberty of many individuals and at the ex- 
pense of the life of some. The second answer 
is this: Suppose that society had not only pre- 
vented the marriage of the original Jukes 
couple, but had gone further and had segre- 
gated them so that they could certainly have 
had no offspring. Assume further, for the 
sake of the argument, that this constituted a 
grave injustice to the two original Jukeses. 
But what about the injustice which the two 
Jukeses have perpetrated upon their hundreds 
of descendants, whom their bad blood has 
exposed to the pitiless fate of crime, poverty, 
disease, insanity, and general misery which 
has been their lot all down the intervening 
years? Surely the weight of the relative 
grievances is all against the original Jukes 
couple. 


RESULT OF BAD INHERITANCE 


T WAS said above that the records of-the 
Psychopathic Laboratory of the Municipal 
Court of Chicago all bear out the conclusion 
that the criminal type of mental defect is 
inherited. In June of last year, Judge Harry 
Olson, Chief Justice of that court, delivered 
the President’s address at the eleventh annual 
meeting of the Eugenics Research Association 
at Cold Spring Harbor, New York. As an 
appendix to the printed copy of this address, 
Judge Olson attached copies of some of the 
records of the Psychopathic Laboratory. To 
indicate how characteristic these samples are 
of the whole mass of these records, he entitled 
them: “Mine Run Output of the Criminal 
Branches of the Chicago Municipal Court.” 
The first case cited by Judge Olson may well 








THE “INSANE HAPSBURGS” 


Throughout Nine Centuries an Hereditary Taint of Insanity Has 
Manifested Itself in Many Members of This Imperial Family 


MAXIMILIAN I (BELOW) 


Upon whose versatile genius 
in statecraft and arms the 
temporal power of the princes 
of his House were founded. 
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THE LONG JAW 


of Maximilian and of Ferdi- 
nand, that appears in every 
princeand princess of the House, 
is as strongly marked a charac- 
teristic as their hereditary taint. 













FERDINAND I (BELOW) 


Founder of the Austrian Haps- 
burgs and a ruler of distinct 
power, evinced the taint- in- 
herited from his mother. 














‘* JOANNA 
THE MAD” 
The mother of 


Charles V and 
Ferdinand |. 
































THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH 
(LEFT) 


Of the House of Hapsburg, 
Crown Prince of Austria, whose 
life ended in the tragic mystery 
of his suicide at the shoot- 
ing box of Meierling, in 1880. 
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be recapitulated here—and the one case is 
sufficient, because the lesson of the whole 
forty thousand others is the same. 

This is the record of “A. W. K.” and the 
“K” family. At the time the record was 
taken, A. W. K. was nineteen years old, and 
under sentence to hang for murder. He had 
killed a policeman who had surprised him in 
the act of robbing an Atlantic & Pacific 
grocery store in Chicago. He had, before this 
event, been four times arrested for minor 
offenses, but each time he had happened to 
be arraigned before newly elected judges un- 
familiar with his type, who had, therefore, 
failed to send him to the Psychopathic Lab- 
oratory for examination. If any of these 
judges had done so, the murder would never 
have happened, for the examination by Dr. 
William J. Hickson showed that A. W. K 
was a middle grade moron in intelligence and 
a katatonic type of dementia praecox in emo- 
tion—a combination calling for commitment 
to an asylum for dangerous defectives. 

A. W. K.’s own history, and his family’s 
history, were exhaustively looked into after 
the murder. Every detail of these histories 
that here follows is a significant symptom to 
the experienced eye of a psychopathic expert. 
The report on A. W. K. reads briefly: “His 
actions have been peculiar about the house. 
One time, a few months ago, he got up in the 
middle of the night to play the phonograph. 
At times he is moody. Likes to be left alone. 
Somewhat effeminate. In school he was 
slow, gloomy, and despondent, stayed by 
himself. When he did play with boys, it 
was always with those much younger than 
himself.”’ 

A. W. K’s father worked for twenty years 
in the stock yards, beginning this career at 
seventy-five cents a day and concluding it at 
$1.75 a day. He was “somewhat alcoholic; 
never assumed the least responsibility, nor 
showed the least sign of interest nor care in 
his house or family. Not even the 
present fate of his son, who is about to be 
hanged for murder, arouses any perceptible 
reaction or change in him. He is 
very slow-minded, difficult for him to grasp 
the simplest thing however, gets 
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very excited at times; his face becomes very 
flushed.” 

A. W. K’s mother was tested at the Labora- 
tory. She rated high grade moron in intelli- 
gence and dementia praecox katatonia in 
emotion. She had had several nervous break- 
downs, and her family physician had treated 
her for years for hysteria. Violent temper 
was chronic with her, and she once threw a pot 
of boiling coffee on one of her sons. She 
had made three attempts at suicide before 
her son’s arrest, and a fourth on the news of 
his conviction for murder. 

A. W. K’s maternal grandfather was “a 
stern man.” His wife had had one illegiti- 
mate child. 

A. W. K’s maternal uncles: One “has not 
been near his sister since the family trouble.” 
Another died in an insane asylum. The 
third was alcoholic, and his daughter had an 
illegitimate child. The fourth was himself 
illegitimate, having been born to A. W. K’s 
grandmother before her marriage. 

A. W. K’s maternal aunts: The first is 
alcoholic, and one of her five children com- 
mitted suicide. The second is “very quick- 
tempered,” and inclined to be alcoholic. The 
third is “very nervous, quick-tempered, ex- 
citable.” The fourth died at the age of one 
year of convulsions. ; 

A. W. K’s brother left school at the age of 
fourteen, within a few days of graduation, 
because he had a fuss with the principal. 
Of his five sisters, two died young. The other 
three are all morons and all dementia praecox 
katatonia. All have violent tempers. One 
of them has had four children, of whom two 
died of convulsions. 


THE PRESSING NEED OF TO-DAY 


HE foregoing paragraphs tell the story 

of the kind of families most criminals 
come from. They tell the story, too, of the 
heredity that produces such families. Surely 
society has few more clearly defined tasks 
before it than to breed out of the race, by 
humane methods, such blood streams as this, 
that are at once a burden to the community 
and a scourge to the individuals who derive 
their being from it. 








The Fallacy of Buying High Interest 
Rate Callable Bonds 


Every month in this part of the magazine the WorLv’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 





NVESTORS who bought high interest 
rate bonds without regard to the prices at 
which they could be called for redemption 
are now wishing they had given more 
consideration to that point. In the first 

half of this year $121,000,000 bonds were 
called for redemption and paid off before 
maturity. In many cases the issuing compa- 
nies sold lower interest rate bonds to secure 
the funds for this purpose. In other words, it 
was to their advantage to sell new bonds bear- 
ing lower rates of interest and retire their 
older issues at the prices fixed for their re- 
demption. The converse of this is also true 
that it was to the disadvantage of investors 
to have their bonds paid off, for it was im- 
possible for them again to get as high a return 
on their money. The premium they received 
above the price they originally paid was not 
sufficient to compensate for this. 

A Worvp’s Work reader living in New 
Jersey recently wrote: “Having two bonds, 
$1,000 each—Puget Sound and Penna. Power 
and Light 73s, both about to be called—| 
wish to replace them with two gilt edge 7 per 
cent. or 63 per cent. bonds not callable for six 
or ten years hence. One is callable, as you 
are doubtless aware, at 110 and one at 105. | 
am willing to pay 110 and 105, or better if 
need be, for two gilt edge bonds.” 

This investor had ten other high interest 
rate bonds, only two of which are callable— 
Grand Trunk 7s due 1940, callable in 1935 
and after at 1023, and Northern Pacific 6s 
due 2047, callable at 110 in 1936 and after. 
The rest were 63 and 7 per cent. railroad 


issues due 1930 and 1936, selling at prices 
ranging from 108 to 1133 or on an average 
yield basis of less than 53 per cent. A con- 
sideration of his problem brought up not only 
the subject of callable bonds but that of long- 
term vs. short-term securities as well. 

A woman in Brooklyn, in search of securi- 
ties by which to increase her income, received 
from a leading bond house in New York a list 
of eleven public utility bonds bearing interest 
rates from 5 to 6 per cent. and selling at prices 
ranging from 873 to 101. Nine of these issues 
were redeemable at 4 to 73 points above their 
present selling prices; another at 13 points 
above its present price, and the last at 22} 
points higher. In writing to her it was stated 
that while all of the bonds recommended were 
entitled to a good investment rating, in view 
of the possibility that interest rates might 
continue downward for the next several years 
and bond prices upward, it seemed well to buy 
only bonds that cannot be called at less than 
10 points above their present selling prices. 

This point is raised because practically all 
the new bond issues being brought out to-day 
are redeemable at less than 10 points above 
their offering prices, many of them at 5. The 
investor should not lose sight of the fact that 
underwriting houses serve the corporations 
whose securities they sell as well as the in- 
vestors to whom they sell them. This point 
is one in which the investor should and can 
easily look out for himself, and most invest- 
ment houses leave it to himtodoso. Their 
regular monthly offering circulars seldom give 
this important information, but the detail 
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descriptive circulars for specific issues always 
contain it, and investors should never buy 
securities without first studying as complete 
information as they can secure regarding 
them. 

New bond issues of a recent two weeks’ 
period contained such callable features as 
the following: 63s due 1939, offered at 100, 
redeemable at 105 for the first five years and 
at a lower figure thereafter; 7s due 1934, 
offered at 99, redeemable at 1023; 6s due 
1949, offered at 96, redeemable at 105 for 
five years, less thereafter (the advertisement 
of this issue did not contain this information) ; 
7s due 1944, offered at 99, redeemable at 105; 
6s due 1964, at 983, redeemable at 1073 to 
1934, less thereafter, etc. Only two issues 
of the period as represented in current adver- 
tisements could not be called at any time that 
it might suit the issuing companies to do so 
and these two were offered at 873, which made 
a callable feature of much less concern to 
investors than on bonds offered at or near 
par. 

The attention of Wor.tp’s Work readers 
was first directed to this matter of the callable 
feature in October, 1921. At that time bond 
prices were lower than they are to-day and 
the calling of high interest rate bonds had not 
yet started. A case was then cited which is 
worthy of the New Jersey investor’s consider- 
ation to-day. I!t was pointed out that the 
advantage which an investor would enjoy 
fifteen years hence, if interest rates are then 
down to 4 per cent., provided he held a long- 
term low interest rate bond, even though it 
were callable, rather than a high interest rate 
bond that is callable, could be shown by two 
Northern Pacific issues secured under the 
same mortgage—the old issue of refunding 
and improvement mortgage 43s and the new 
issue of refunding and improvement 6s (the 
bond which the New Jersey investor now 
holds). The 43s are callable at any time at 
110; the 6s at that figure on and after July 1, 
1936. If interest rates are back at 4 per cent. 
in 1936, the 43 per cent. bonds will be selling 
around 112; and the 6s, if it were not for the 
fact that they are then redeemable at 110, 
would be selling in the neighborhood of 149. 
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It would then be to the advantage of the 
Northern Pacific to sell lower interest rate 
bonds and retire the 6s at 110. The man who 
bought them in 1921 would receive 735 points 
profit and the man who bought them to-day 
43 points profit. On the other hand the 43s 
would be selling 33 points above their 1921 
price and 24} points above their present level. 
If they should also be called for redemption, 
the profit to the holder would be only two 
points less than these figures. 

It seems therefore that the New Jersey in- 
vestor, and others who are attracted by high 
interest rates, might do well to turn their 
attention from comparatively short-term high 
interest rate bonds to long-term low interest 
rate issues. At any rate they should be care- 
ful about buying high interest rate bonds that 
are callable, for in that case the odds are all in 
favor of the issuing corporation and against 
the investor. 

In a period of declining interest rates, low 
interest rate bonds are the ones that advance 
most. Since October, 1921, the Northern 
Pacific 43s have moved up 63 points, the 6s 
3 points. If we do get back to a 4 per cent. 
basis for such bonds, the 43s may move up 
243 points more while the 6s, held back by 
their callable feature, will not advance much 
more than 5 points. An earlier maturity 
similarly restricts the possibilities for a high 
interest rate bond to advance, for the natural 
tendency of such a bond is to move toward 
par at maturity. 

Whether we are going back to a 4 per cent. 
basis, of course, no one can tell. We were on 
a 33 per cent. basis at the beginning of this 
century. Thenthe cost of living started upward 
and investors began demanding a higher re- 
turn on their money. Increased gold pro- 
duction, reducing the purchasing power of the 
dollar, was back of this. This movement 
culminated during the War and the tendency 
now is the other way. Gold production has 
been falling off since 1915. The War delayed 
the effect of this on prices, but since the War it 
has been felt and still is. There is no reason 
why people should not make their investments 
with a view to profiting by the farther swing 
of the pendulum if it continues. 
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Investments for a Minister 


On this page each month will be printed practical sug- 
gestions to fit the needs of particular classes of investors 


ST ministers are probably 
unfitted by experience or tem- 
perament to keep watch of in- 
vestments. In this they are 
like a large percentage of their 
lay brothers, who should invest savings in 
securities that need little watching. On the 
other hand, to supply their families and them- 
selves with more of the comforts of life the 
members of the clergy need as high a return 
as it is possible to get on good investments. 

A clergyman in New Jersey in the fortunate 
position of having $20,000 to invest wrote to 
this magazine asking for suggestions as toa safe 
way to invest it so as to bring him a 6 per cent. 
return,.or-an annual income of $1,200 a year. 
He said that half of the amount might be in 
securities that were not readily marketable. 

In reply it was pointed out that while. he 
could not now make a well-diversified invest- 
ment in the safest bonds and get a 6 per cent. 
return, he could buy bonds of good grade in 
various fields that seem sufficiently safe for 
most investment purposes and yet give an 
average return as high as he mentioned. 

In the first place his attention was called 
to some of the bonds in the foreign govern- 
ment field. Because of the meagre experi- 
ence of American investors in buying these 
bonds they are selling in this country at 
prices that seem attractive to those who have 
confidence in the ultimate recovery of the rest 
of the world from the effects of the War. 
The issues suggested to the minister were: 


Kingdom of Denmark 6s due 1942 at 95 
Kingdom of Norway 6s due 1943 at 94 
State of Queensland 6s due 1947 at 993 


In the railroad field the following second- 
grade bonds were suggested as the type of 
issue that would seem suitable for such an 
investment: 


St. Louis-San Francisco prior lien 53s due 1942 
at 92} 

Baltimore & Ohio ref. 5s due 1995 at 86} 

Colorado & Southern ref. 43s due 1935 at 86} 

Chesapeake & Ohio conv. 43s due 1930 at 924 


Some of these do not give a direct interest 
return of 6 per cent., but because of their 
early maturity, when they will be paid off at 
par, or 100, the average “yield”’ on them is 
more than 6 per cent. 

In the public utility field the best bonds 
are now selling on less than a 6 per cent. 
basis, the credit standing of public utility 
companies generally, outside of the street 
railway field, having improved steadily in 
recent years. But the returns are still rela- 
tively high when the degree of safety is con- 
sidered, and some public utility bonds should be 
included in every well-diversified investment. 

The help of an experienced bond man with 
a broad knowledge of public utility securities 
would be valuable in a case such as this, for 
there are many unlisted and inactive public 
utility bonds that give a higher return than 
some of the active issues with just as good a 
degree of safety. The ones suggested to the 
minister were from among the issues most 
act vely traded in: 


New York Telephone ref. 6s due 1941 at 105} 

Pacific Gas & Electric ref. 6s due 1941 at 102} 

Brooklyn Union Gas ref. 6s due 1947 at 1043 

Public Service Corp. of N. J. gen. 5s due 1959 
at 893 

Then it was suggested that another portion 
of the fund be invested in industrial bonds 
such as: 


U. S. Rubber ref. 5s due 1947 at 802 
Anaconda Copper cons. 6s due 1953 at 953 
American Smelting & Refining 5s due 1947 at 923 


Lastly, in view of the fact that the minister 
was willing that as much as half his money 
might be invested in unlisted securities not 
readily marketable, it was suggested that he 
give consideration to some of the real estate 
mortgage bonds offered by houses of the best 
reputation in that field. There he could get 
6, 63 or even 7 or 8 per cent. on his money 
from issues that seem entitled to good in- 
vestment ratings even though real estate 
values on which present issues are based are 
still at high levels. 
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A RED LETTER BOOK GUIDE 


By THOMAS L. MASSON 


BOOKS ABOUT AMERICA 


HE dense ignorance which appears to 
exist about America among so many 
Americans is not, as a rule, diminished by 
the occasionally friendly, frequently sar- 
castic and patronizing, and always inaccurate 


opinions delivered by foreign critics. And these 
foreign critics are not always firing their hot shot 
at us from across the water, but, in the personali- 
ties of so-called intellectuals, mutter their gloomy 
misgivings among us, while drawing their regular 
weekly pay from the domestic exchequer. Accord- 
ing to these kill-joys, America has no art, no 
literature, no beauty, no honor. But, unless all 
internal signs are misleading, there is now a wide- 
spread and indeed a passionate curiosity on the part 
of an increasing body of Americans themselves to 
know the truth about America. We are searching 
ourselves for this truth as never before. We are 
taking nothing for granted. Least of all, do we 
propose to spare ourselves; but, on the other hand, 
the time has gone by when we are any longer going 
to be bullied or heckled by incompetents. Three 
books illustrate perfectly this new spirit. 

Mr. James M. Beck, well known orator, Solicitor 
General of the United States, Honorable Bencher 
of Gray’s Inn, and Officer of the Legion of Honor, 
is the author of ‘“‘a new and completely revised”’ 
edition of his study of ‘The Constitution of the 
United States’ (Doran. $3), and this fact. in it- 
self is significant. I have had occasion before to 
refer to the common practice among so many 
“distinguished”’ men, including Senators, capital- 
ists, and others of hastily throwing together a 
group of lectures or magazine articles and calling it 
a book. Mr. Beck was guilty of doing this, for his 


lectures on the Constitution were thus thrown 
together. But he saw the light, withdrew the 
book, spent a long time in rewriting it, and the 
result is fully equal to the pains taken. It is 
human. It is interesting. It is full of suggestive 
observations and sidelights which help us to 
understand the source of our power. 

None the less illuminating is “The American 
Mind in Action,” by Harvey O’Higgins and Dr. 
E. H. Reede (Harper’s.$3). O’Higgins is the only 
American writer | know who has taken a course 
in psychoanalysis and survived. I mean by this 
that he has properly assimilated the most useful 
parts of modern psychology. He has applied his 
knowledge to the study of such Americans as 
Lincoln, Mark Twain, Emerson, Julia Ward Howe, 
and Whitman, and has really achieved a large 
measure of success in making us understand them. 
His book is necessarily incomplete, because no book 
which aims to tell us what our mental machinery 
is can do more than report certain conclusions, the 
source ever evading us. But certainly, after reading 
this book, one gets a new grasp on American per- 
sonality, a new basis for stimulating speculation. 

The third book is “The Negro from Africa to 
America,” by W. D. Weatherford, with an intro- 
duction by James H. Dillard (Doran. $5). The 
author is President of Southern College of Young 
Men’s Christian Association. He has, apparently, 
absorbed all the literature of the subject, united 
it with his practical experience, and, with the im- 
partiality of the scholar, the finality of the scien- 
tist, and fine sympathy with the Negro himself. 
has given us a book which apparently is complete 
and authoritative. 
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PURELY PERSONAL 


WO great figures in English literature— 

Jane Austen and Percy Bysshe Shelley— 

have recently been treated. by French 

writers. With the recollection that some 
of the best critical books about any country’s 
institutions and civilization have been written 
by. foreigners (Taine’s “English. Literature” and 
Bryce’s “‘American Commonwealth”’ are examples 
—if, indeed, Bryce can be said to be a foreigner), 
these two books were certain to excite a marked 
curiosity among the elect. 

The first one, about Jane Austen, by Leonie 
Villard and with a new study by R. Brimley John- 
son (Dutton. $4.25), is distinctly disappointing. 
It contains a minute analysis of Jane Austen’s 
technique. While this is well enough done, one 
must feel toward the immortal Jane much as we 
feel toward those whom we know and love—it is 
best to enjoy their company without picking them 
to pieces. It is very much more important to me 


to learn that, in a recent test of the best-books 
read in this country by American school girls, 
“Pride and Prejudice”’ led the van. 

“‘Ariel,”’ by André Maurois (Appleton.~ $2.50), 
is a masterpiece of delicate interpretation. To 
enjoy it thoroughly, however, one should be.very 
well informed about the facts .of Shelley's life, 
especially about the terrible Godwin and _ his 
domestic entourage. 

What a far cry from these two books to “The 
Life of Calvin Coolidge,” by Horace Green 
(Duffield. $2.50). There is a kind of implied 
and innate vulgarity about this sort of task, but 
Mr. Green has done much to mitigate it. There 
is, necessarily, a ‘“‘ Meet Mr. Coolidge’’ atmosphere 
about his book. Nevertheless, his facts are solid 
ones and his fulsomeness has been duly throttled. 
His book will not do the President any particular 
harm, and as the biography of a prominent 
American it is sound and kind. 


RELIGION 


OME time ago, in these colums, I ventured 
the prediction that science would eventu- 
ally discover God. Dr. E. Y. Mullins, 


President of the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, in his “Christianity at the Cross 


Roads” (Doran. $1.75), seems to feel that the 
main trouble with most scientists, as well as 
philosophers, is that they are not willing to apply 
to themselves the rule that they apply to others. 
He makes out a good case against the biologists, 
and what is perhaps more important still, he is 
polite about it. He is more than polite. He dis- 
plays genuine sympathy with the scientific spirit. 
But he is firm, he is almost stern in his logic. His 
attitude may be expressed in the remark once 
made by Coleridge: ‘““You are ignorant of my 
understanding, but | understand your ignorance.” 
Dr. Mullins quotes from well-known biologists 
—representatives of evolution—to the effect that 
only experts like themselves, who have studied 
their own field, are competent to pass on their own 
conclusions, and, thus holding them up against 
the wall, tells them to apply this same rule to 
religion, which is a separate field of inquiry from 
either science or philosophy. Why, indeed, should 
they pass judgment on something of which they 
know nothing, especially as religion is not only a 
great fact in itself which cannot be dismissed, but 
also requires a long spiritual development to under- 
stand in its true light? The terms used in defining 
the spirit and those used in defining evolution 
are quite different. Yet these terms are all too 
likely to become confused. ‘Use reason,’ he 
says, “‘in the narrow Aristotelian sense and your 
conclusion about God and religion is insecure. It 


can be attacked on. other logical grounds. But 
bring reason over into the larger context of the 
religious life itself and it attains stability.” 

In his very much more material, but none the 
less discerning volume, “Religion and the Mind 
of To-Day,” Joseph Alexander Leighton, 
Professor of Philosophy in Ohio State University 
(Appleton. $2.50), supplements Dr. Mullins, 


‘ although he doesn’t go so far in his acceptance of 


the full spiritual program of the New Testament. 
He betrays a subtle skepticism when he blandly re- 
marks: “Jesus was mistaken in several things.” 
We do not expect a professor of philosophy, es- 
pecially in a state that has produced so many 
“best minds,’ to be wrong too often. But how 
does he know this? Patronizing the Deity has 
come to be such a favorite indoor sport with so 
many philosophers and scientists, that such a re- 
mark ought not to shock us, even if it is imme- 
diately followed by the admission that these 
“‘mistakes”’ were, after all, only the mistakes of 
“a transcendent religious genius.’”” To accuse 
Jesus not only of being mistaken, but of being a 
genius in the bargain, is a form of cruelty which I 
feel quite sure Professor Leighton would not have 
indulged in if, before writing his very interesting 
book, he had read that of Dr. Mullins. For in 
many places he comes very close to agreeing with 
Dr. Mullins. Also, his remarks about the pagan- 
ism that has crept in among us, his diagnosis of 
the spiritual voids we display in so many ways 
by low moral standards in certain places, his in- 
sight into the power of love, and his discrimina- 
tion of terms—all these things make his book 
very significant. 
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SCIENCE 


NE of the most interesting developments 
in the study of evolution is the theory, 
apparently conclusively proved, that 
acquired characteristics are not inher- 

ited. It must be apparent that in such a world- 
mass of raw material the study of types and the 
gathering of facts supporting certain theories will 
be a slow process. 

G. Elliot Smith, in his book “The Evolution 
of Man” (Oxford. $2.85), quotes with com- 
placency Charles Kingsley’s delightful ridicule of 
the declaration once made by grave biologists, 
that “the great distinctive feature of the human 
brain was the possession of a structure that used 
to be called the hippocampus minor.” Kingsley, 
among other things, concluded with: “Always 
remember that the one true, certain, final, and all- 
important difference between you and an ape is 
that you have a hippopotamus major in your brain 
and it has none. If a hippopotamus was dis- 
covered in an ape’s brain, why, it would not be 
one, you know, but something else.” The hippo- 
potamus theory has long since been abandoned, 
which is not necessarily such a joke on science 
as it seems, for science must discard and discard. 

So, similarly, Vernon Kellogg in his latest book, 
“Evolution” (Appleton. $1.75), not only de- 
clares that “The germ plasm from which new 
individuals arise is so distinct from the rest of the 
body in the parent individuals, so protected from 
the influence of external conditions or of local 


changes in other body parts, that there seems to be 
no means for causing it to produce in its develop- 
ment into new individuals a replica of the local 
changes suffered by the parent body in its life- 
time,” but he also goes on to state that “‘ Darwin’s 
sexual selection theory may be said . . . to 
be largely discredited.” The fact is that labora- 
tory research is constantly disproving old theories 
and adopting new ones, producing what facts 
are apparent to reinforce them. Out of all this 
confusion there arise certain laws, which become 
apparent as time goes on; but the source—that is 
to say, what makes us go at all—is still as un- 
determined as ever. ‘“‘Evolution,’’ declares Mr. 
Kellogg, “is no ultimate explanation of any of 
these things; that is, of life itself, and the final 
cause of the variety and identity of all life, in- 
cluding my own life.” : 

So much for speculation and research and its 
results, ably put forth by two leading scientists. 
But if one wishes more variety of entertainment, 
another eminent scientist, J. Arthur Thomson, 
offers it in “Science Old and New” (Putnam’s. 
$3.50). This book is more like a scientific an- 
thology than anything else. The professor takes 
the close observations of a host of workers in the 
scientific field, introduces them by a few words, 
and then places the result before us. It is all 
very interesting, but not first hand, except in 
the sense that Professor Thomson endorses it by 
his distinguished approval. 


FICTION 


E ARE, most of us, so weary of 
problem novels—where the only 
problem is: how we can survive to 
the last page—and also so weary of 
“well-written”’ ones, especially when they are 
written in the superior manner, that story writers 
who just tell stories are tmmensely popular. 
“Deep in the Hearts of Men,” by Mary E. 
Waller (Little, Brown. $2), is almost a well 
written, good story. Just as Thackeray said that 
“Vanity Fair’ was a novel without a hero, so this 
story of Miss Waller’s may be characterized as a 
novel without a villain. All the characters wear 
haloes. If one of them does anything naughty, 
he apologizes for it immediately. The ancestral 
spirit of little Elsie hovers like a guardian angel 
over the whole book. A young man with a college 
education leaves his father and goes out to save 
humanity in a mine. He naturally meets a girl, 
who is naturally a wonderful specimen. There is 
also another humanity-saving girl. All the miners 
are bathed in sweetness and light. The talk is 
honey talk. The worst of it all is that the author 


knows her subject. She has fine ability. It is a 
pity that she cannot get away from little Elsie. 
Of course, when one turns to ‘‘Pandora Lifts 
the Lid,” by Christopher Morley and Don Marquis 
(Doran. $2), one knows at once that refreshments 
are at hand. It is a farce, nothing but a farce, 


‘yet what intricate machinery! It makes you 


dizzy to follow the turns of the plot. Light read- 
ing? O boy! 

As for “The Plastic Age,” by Percy Marks 
(Century. $2), this book is a story of American 
college life, done in reverse English from the late 
Scott Fitzgerald. Stripped of its slang, it is in 
reality a Samuel Smiles “Self Help” book ren- 
dered into modern terms. That is to say, it is a 
kind of saxophonic “Self Help.” Is it true as a 
picture of our college life? No. The author is 
a college instructor himself and he ought to know. 
There is only just enough truth in it to carry a 
certain indictment and this may be valuable. 
“Life,” said a philosopher, “is what we make it.” 
Life in a college is not altogether what Mr. Marks 
makes it in his book. 
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So many of the interesting things in the making of a magazine and the publishing of books never 
get past the editors’ desks that we have decided to devote a few pages every month to sharing some of 
them with our readers. These include an acquaintance with writers, letters from readers, and 
a miscellany of other things that may interest others as much as they interest us—THE Epitors. 


HE Letters of Archie Butt,” to be 

published in the fall by Doubleday, 

Page & Company, might well be 

termed the most thoroughly en- 

lightening correspondence of the 
generation in that it achieves a portrait of 
Roosevelt, that most glamorous of American 
statesmen, exceeded nowhere for interest and 
a certain fascinating intimacy. 

Archie Butt possessed the pen of craftsman- 
like reminiscent narrative and he was blessed 
in his material. Possibly no one was more 
lamented in the circles of diplomacy than 
Butt, a soldier, and very gallant gentleman 
whose valediction might be the exclamation 
of a fellow passenger who in the terrified press 
about the life boats of the Titanic witnessed 
his courageous assistance to the women and 
the children. “Thank God for Archie Butt.” 

The Roosevelt of the Butt letters is the 
Roosevelt of joyous legend. The Roosevelt 
who from the sick bed of 1917 could lean to- 
wards Sir Geoffrey Butler of the Balfour Mis- 
sion and, concerning the Administration, hiss 
with an intensity just tempered by a twinkle: 

“Butler, you'll be damned sorry one day 
you ever trafficked with those Y. M. C. A. 
banditti in Washington.” 


2S Se 


“Doctor Gorgas,”’ by Marie D. Gorgas and 
Burton J. Hendrick, to be published by 
Doubleday, Page & Company in November, 
is in a way as much an epic as any of Homeric 
or Troad cycle. General Gorgas achieved in 
his life-time the liberation of men from a fatal 
disease. When one realizes the magnitude of 
that one deed the man’s importance seems 
illimitable, but he did not only that, for in 
so doing he made possible such an enterprise 


as the Panama Canal. In such measure as 
the American engineers are responsible for 
the great cut, so and more so is Gorgas. The 
extinction of yellow fever and the completion 
of the Panama Canal remain in themselves 
an almost cosmic memorial to his name 


A Se 


Clayton Hamilton, author in this issue of 
“American History on the Screen,” will in an 
early number discuss whether drama on 
Broadway is in truth following the precepts 
of better taste and increasing in artistic value. 

Samuel Crowther writes in the Wor.Lp’s 
Work of October of Ford’s railroad and 
the methods by which Ford has moulded his 
departmental heads to fit his theories of 
efficiency. 

French Strother points out in an article 
to be published in October the amazing rise 
of North Carolina to prosperity during the 
last two decades. 


OS Se 


At one time during the last winter in New 
York there were three exhibitions of paintings 
all within the radius of a mile. One might 
without the expenditure of much energy or 
funds marvel at Sargent’s amazing and 
genuine virtuosity, or the joie-de-vivre of 
Besnard. And then one might go to the 
Russian Art Exhibition and straightway for- 
get Sargent and Besnard in the extraordinary 
vitality of drawing and color that seemed to 
sweep the walls of the rooms of the exhibition. 
In the WorLp’s Work for November, we 
publish six examples of the work of the 
Russians. There is an energy of inspiration 
in them that exceeds much that we have 
seen. 
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“Love mercy, do justly, and walk humbly.” 
To this quotation the writer of the letter 
printed below adds, with a confident brevity, 
“and all our ills will be conquered.”” How 
singularly few, however, seem able to follow 
these three precepts without an effort that 
produces either asanctimonious and somewhat 
pestilential smugness or else that conscious 
rectitude of thought and speech so hard upon 
more amiable if far more peccant fellowmen. 
Better to subscribe wholly and successfully 
to the first two and let the last, that humility 
of gait, take care of itself. Somehow one is 
apt to attempt to visualize oneself or one’s 
friends “walking humbly.” The reaction is 
an evil disposition to walk up to one who for 
some time has filled in one’s existence the 
position of the chronic aversion and almost 
immediately to move swiftly into action. 
And, then again, if one loveth mercy, and 
doeth justly, the third will by virtue of its 
predecessors be unnecessary. Few of us, 
however, can without a certain pedantry 
descant upon these things, and this letter 
from Toms River, New Jersey, is sound and 
reasonable comment. 


To the Editor, Wortv’s Work. 

Sir: In your July issue the writer of “Why I Go 
to Church” says ‘I crave the faith of my parents 

but that sort of faith has been made 
impossible for me by the scientific philosophy of 
the day and by my inability to reconcile 
the pain and suffering of humanity with the 
Christian theory of an omnipotent 
God.” 

How strange that two people looking at the same 
thing can see such different things. “The faith 
of my parents” is to me made wider and stronger 
and more understandable by the ‘“‘scientific phil- 
osophy of the day.” One must believe something 
and we live daily by faith. Faith that our morning 
paper will be ready when we start out, faith that 
the trains will all be in running order, that the 
morning mail will be on our desk, that the checks 
we receive will be good for what is written on them, 
and that a meal will be ready somewhere when 
noon comes. 

But, you say, this is not faith but arguing from 
past experience. And so it is. So also are our 
experiences of what we call religion. Things do not 
happen, there is law and order back of it all. We 
call it God. Throughout the ages there have been 
many names for the same manifestation. The 
name makes little difference. 

The old story said we are made in the image of 
God. Christ reiterated this and if this be so, 
conversely, God is like us. Do we make boats and 


airplanes and put them in glass cases? We do 
not. We try them out under the severest tests 
we can think of. Whether we understand it or 
not we admit that man is more than an animal 
and should be tried out in the world and not kept 
in the zoo. Hence, sorrow and suffering and the 
ills of which we complain. We are surely here for 
a purpose and we believe that that purpose is the 
building of a character that will stand either storm 
or sunshine. How can God or our neighbors or 
we find out its worth until it has been thoroughly 
tried out? 

We have but to look about us to see, in abun- 
dance, examples of characters made glorious by 
these afflictions, while others are ruined by the 
same or even a kinder fortune. These characters 
are the fruits of faith in something. 

Our trouble is, we long so to comprehend God. 
“Who by searching can find Him out.” The 
writer of the article is right when he says “Chris- 
tianity is a mode of life, rather than a system of 
theology.” 

The fact remains that the Christian religion, re- 
gardless of the denominational form in which it 
works, has done more for the world, than any other 
influence that has come into it. Strangled with 
creeds and buried in dogma, it still marches on, 
and all our ills will be conquered when we learn to 
“love mercy, do justly, and walk humbly.” This 
is what we should learn by going to church. 


5 Se 


Rollin Lynde Hartt’s articles on “The 
Habit of Getting Divorces,” now appearing in 
the WorLp’s Work, contain certain remedies 
for a startlingly prevalent condition in this 
country. A condition discouraging as failure 
is always discouraging. One remedy is to 
oblige all affianced couples to publish their 
intentions in order that those interested may 
judge and perpend upon the advisability of 
union. Such a procedure it is expected would 
prevent him who had not the obol from setting 
up house on nothing save fair promises and 
would thereby avoid the logical justification 
of the saying to the general effect that when 
the larder is empty then love flies out of the 
window. Such a procedure seems eminently 
sensible. Certainly some such should obtain 
in many cases. That most fecund and 
genuine wit, Patrick Francis Murphy, ob- 
served when in California the more virulent 
phases of divorce, with the result that much 
cheeriness left him and a sore discouragement 
took its place. Lately in a darkly retrospec- 
tive mood he observed that in Reno there 
were only two pastimes to be enjoyed by the 
inhabitants. 
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“Ah yes,” he said sombrely, “two pastimes 
only. Watching the tied come in and the 
untied go out.” 


25 So 


Mr. Clifford T. Jones of Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada, writes to us, in connection with 
Walter Camp’s article in the July issue, of an 
interesting example of codperation that has 
kept golf inexpensive and within the reach of 
every one. A club of much the same scope 
and policies in England frowns upon the use 
of caddies simply because without them the 
players spend less money. Certainly economy 
could go no farther than in impelling members 
to build their club houses with their hands. 


To the Editor, Wortv’s Work. 

Sir: The article in your July number on the 
craze for costliness in golf brings to mind a reverse 
case. 

The Earl Grey Golf Club of this city has its links 
on a beautiful height between Mount Royal and 
Elbow Park—our two best residential districts. 
It is patronized by the local residents especially 
when they do not find it convenient to play on the 
more outlying courses. There is now a large 
waiting list. The dues are five dollars per year for 
adults and three dollars for junior members. 

The result is made possible by codperation. 
The members do most of the work on the grounds. 
On one occasion this spring as many as sixty 
gentlemen members were at work—some planting 
trees and some building a club house. All seemed 
to enjoy what was, to them, an unusual occupa- 
tion. 

OS Se 

Now that the nation lies upon the point of 
a Presidential election and the manifold 
political organizations from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific seaboard are set in motion with 
gift cigars or pie sociables, dignity or rural but 
astute joviality, as the situation demands, it is 
germane to the atmosphere to reflect that in 
southern Missouri at least politics are politics 
and will be played with a versatility and 
finish. There seems to be a straightforward 
simplicity in southern Missouri that appeals. 
We think immediately of a certain election 
held not long ago in Taney, southern Missouri. 
The most significant character of that elec- 
tion was Sug Polk, who though known as 
Sug-short-for-Sugar, as was explained with 
one breath by acquaintances, flourished in 
evil and was the local bad man. His sire, 
Old Man Polk, was the only one of the Bald 
Knobbers, night-riders of the eighties in the 
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Bald Knob Mountains of southern Missouri, 
who escaped the hanging that wiped out the 
band about that time, and his having done 
so caused much hard feeling to be wasted 
upon him, so that Sug could never have really 
earned his name. A hard childhood his, if 
anybody’s. But his significance in the Taney 
election came about from his having carried a 
feud into the open to the extent of shooting 
his man to death at a pie sociable. This 
breach led to his being jailed, but as Smith, 
the sheriff, was his friend, he was released 
on parole. As the election that was to re- 
elect Smith, his guaranty of liberty, ap- 
proached it became evident to Sug, then 
living comparatively decently in Wild Cat 
Hollow, that Black, running on a reform 
ticket, would sweep the county and with it, 
him, Sug, once more behind the bars. In 
fact, as he considered it, his days of freedom 
were drawing swiftly to a close. 

Taney on the day of the election was 
crowded with citizens who whittled and tossed 
horseshoes and determined to elect Black to 
office and Sug to the penitentiary. Genial 
they were to Sug, but as steel was their deter- 
mination. Sug pondered. 

As the hour approached when the votes 
were to be polled Sug’s hitherto sworn friend 
Sam Blankenship was seen passing hither and 
yon through the crowd talking to little knots 
and rings of grave men and of Sug in this 
wise. 

“Sug’s gone over to Black, the poor white 
trash. Yah, horsethief! Elect Smith and 
send the dirty killer where he belongs.” 

Willing tongues retailed these words to Sug. 
He fared forth and he and his one-time friend 
glared, spat, and stiffened; but Sug the bad 
man, the killer of Wild Cat Hollow, failed to 
draw. 

“Yah,” said Sam Blankenship to his now 
considerable following. ‘“‘Sceert’s a possum 
an’ a gol-durned fool where he comes from. 
(‘And that is vot I hope,” interjected a 
Dutchman upon whom this defiance had 
laid a binding spell.) Elect Smith, and put 
him behind bars.” 

The voters of Taney became delighted with 
Blankenship. A man, this, a just, stern man 
who stood for law and order, and, as the polls 
opened, went they in as one man and as one 
man voted in Smith. Smith the grafter, the 
boss, the county crook. And Black of the 
reform ticket passed into the limbo of defeat, 
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but Sug the killer passed back to Wild Cat 
Hollow and the ways of the unrighteous. 
And as Damon loved Pythias so loved he 
Blankenship, a good friend and able politician 
and a credit to the politics of the community. 
OS Se 

What the people want is a sermon out of the 
ordinary, a sermon shorn of the outworn tags 
of theology and the empty phrases of the 
conventional lip-service to the Christian 
faith. So says our reverend correspondent 
whose letter we publish below. Who will 
deny it, but who will for an instant maintain 
that what for one is a direct message of sincer- 
ity and value and couched limpidly in terms 
easily understood may not be for another a 
turgid and prosy monologue devoid of pith or 
significance? What the people need and what 
they demand is clearly defined in their own 
minds but alack, poor souls, in the minds of 
each earnest individual lurks a palette set 
with colors wherewith to tinge his ideas and 
thoughts sadly differing from that one in the 
mind of his next-door neighbor. It is a 
jewelled recollection of several reporters 
that once upon a time after much clamor- 
ing they secured from Vice-President Mar- 
shall an interview wherein he was to tell 
them of the real and greatest need of the na- 
tion. Seated and breathless, with pencils 
poised they awaited pronouncement. Mr. 
Marshall thought deeply. 

“Well, boys, I’ll tell you what this country 
needs more than anything else.”’ 

The pencils froze, the paper fluttered. 

“A good five-cent cigar.” 

The Vice-President was not one to trifle 
with many million different palettes in many 
million minds. 


To the Editor, Worip’s Work. 

Sir: | was greatly amused at your sermon con- 
test. Did you take it in that it was a failure? No 
doubt you received hundreds of sermons. 

We sent them to you just for fun and on the 
chance of a spark of reaction. 


A Sermon of Commonplace Thought 


First of all, you should have excluded the “ pro- 
fessional” as they do in the athletic contests. Be- 
cause we want something different. We want a 
sermon not commonplace and built ‘“‘according to 
the formula.” Your critics are likely taught to 
judge everything by the formula, as the professor 
of English at Harvard explained there are ten 
forms of short stories. He classified all under the 
proper category. 

So your sermon was commonplace. We all 
have preached on that text and said what your 
prize winner said, only with more point. 

Note the form: he took up his subject first nega- 
tively, then one, two, three, positively, and a vague 
reference to Jesus as the flourish at the end. It is 
immaculate as to rhetoric, with a few colloquialisms 
to deceive the elect, but it lacks a clear message. 
A Catholic should preach his point of view. So 
should a Jew putting spiritual vitality into his 
faith. One could not tell what your chosen man 
believed. He seemed to believe more in style 
than anything else. 

As I said, | sent you a sermon just for fun, as | am 
writing this, but on the chance you might catch the 
idea that ministers would like to hear something 
out of the usual form, something the unheard-of 
preacher is giving his people. 

Two years ago, camping in an obscure place, Har- 
vey’s Lake, over Sunday I went to the church, a 
Methodist church. It was crowded and the minis- 
ter seemed to feel the responsibility of his oppor- 
tunity. He must have preached a long sermon but 
every one there felt the power of his message. 
Every point was practical and, as | listened, | knew 
what he had been reading, and that he was a stu- 
dent of the best thought of our times. There was 
no rhetoric or ‘“‘professional style,” but the elo- 
quence of really believing. 

| had a mind to return my sermon to you for your 
second thought, but it isno matter. No doubt you 
would count it just another way to get one’s stuff 
published. I send a piece to one of the magazines 
now and then, to see it come back and know that 
editors can only think commonplace thoughts and 
want things that agree with their own point of view. 
Some day | will write you a little piece for the fun 
of patting you on the back. Meanwhile it is not 
worth while to read the WorLp’s Work. It is 
smooth and narrowed to certain points of view but 
would exclude Jack London as well as Phillips 
Brooks. 





